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To anyone who is even moderately 
well acquainted with the history of 
agriculture and the experience of farm- 
ers, it must seem a bit ridiculous to 
talk about the necessity for rotation 
of crops. That subject has been dis- 
cussed and in fact settled among really 
first-class up-to-date farmers for about 
two thousand years or since the days 
of Virgii. during the reign of Augustus 
Caesar ang really tong betore that. !t 
is accepted by farmers al) ave: the 
world except in the corn belt ard the 
wheat belts west of it and north of it 

The majority of our readers really 
don’t need any instruction on the prin- 
ciple, but we have some readers who 
are stil’ living in the dark ages, and 
they have neighbors who are living in 
darker ages. They 





ROTATION OF CROPS 


They can do this for a time; and the 
better the land naturally, and the cli- 
mate, the longer they can do it; but 
they are really fighting against laws 
which are as immutable as the tides. 
They are making a fight against the 
Almighty Power that rules the world, 
and there is no need of guessing as to 
the ultimate result of that contest. The 
jand naturally will wear out and rebel 
—refuse to keep on growing one crop. 
The insect pests will multiply in the 
corr field. and on the stalks, and in 
the ears Other insect pests will mul- 
tiply in the wheat fields—the Hessian 
fly, the cninch bug the green bug. and 
no one knows what ali. The Almighty 
‘*has many arrows in His quiver and 
some of them will reach the joints in 





especially the clovers, alfalfa and oth- 
er leguminous crops. 

Again, land can not do its best by 
growing shallow rooted plants. They 
will exhaust the surface soil. Rains 
carry the fertility down to: lower 
depths, and we can get it back only 
by using plants like the clovers and 
alfalfa, the roots of which go away 
down and bring up to the surface again 
for use that which was washed down 
below the depth reached by the plant 
roots. 

No man can succeed permanently in 
a style of farming which does not em 
ploy him the year around. When grain 
was cheap, twenty years ago, farmers 
had to do one of two things—spend 
the summer working for nothing, in 





insist on growing ' 
the same grain year ei 
after year on the 
same land. They 
have the idea that 
this can be done 
with impunity and 
witb profit. A great- 
er delusion than 
tunis never entered 
ihe mind of mortal 
man; and yet how 
nard it is to per- 
suade some farm- 
ers on this point. 
Vhere are a great 
many whom noth- 
ing will persuade 
except hard and 
bitter experience. 
Our present object 
is to prevent those 
ot our readers who 
are obsessed with 
this delusion from 
going through this 
experience, and 
through them _ to 
develop a_ public 
sentiment that will 
prevent their neigh- 
bors from passing 
through the same 
experience. We be- 
lieve that in doing 
this we are per- 
forming a _ public 
service. 

A good many 
farmers and others 
are very much like 
Ksau. They are 
willing to sell their 
birthright because 
it seems to pay for 
the time being. In 
other words, so 
long as corn sells, 
as it does now, 
within from 12 to 
20 cents per bushel 
of the price of 
wheat, and it costs 
about half as much 
per bushel to grow 
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it, farmers will 

continue to make 

corn the main crop 

and compel their tenants to. In the 
great winter wheat fields of Kansas 
and Nebraska, farmers will ‘continue 
to grow wheat almost exclusively be- 
cause, to use their own language, they 
can put it in in the spring, harvest it, 
thresh it, sell it, bank the proceeds, 
and go to California for the winter. 
These fellows won’t rotate crops as 
long as they can do this. So in the 
Spring wheat and flax growing sections 
of the northwest. They argue: Why 
Should we go to the expense of putting 
up buildings and fencing our lands 
into separate fields, milking cows and 
feeding cattle, working twelve months 
in the year and keeping our noses to 
the grindstone all the time, when we 
can make as much money in less than 


~ months, and play the rest of the 
ime? 





A CHOICE TEAM OF MULES. 


the armor of even the most stubborn 
farmer. He will get what’s coming to 
him after a while. 

Someone will say: We do rotate. 
We grow corn two or three years, then 
oats or wheat a year, and then go back 
to corn. Isn’t that rotation? It is a 
change, but not rotation in the true 
sense of the word. It will delay, post- 
pone, but not prevent the inevitable 
result. The land must have vege- 
table matter, without which fertility 
can not be available continuously; and 
the residue of the wheat crop or the 
oats crop will not furnish sufficient 
vegetable matter to keep up the sup- 
ply. The land must have nitrogen, 
and must get the greater part of it 
from the air. It can get it from the air 
only through the legumes. Henee there 
nmust bea rotation involving grass, and 
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use it as a meadow, increasing the 
number of live stock. The third year 
we would use it for pasture. Then we 
would put on all the manure we could 
gather up, plow it under, and make 
this the beginning of a permanent ro- 
tation, which should be corn; if the 
land is very rich, corn again; then 
winter wheat, and seed down to clover 
and timothy, using the crop the year 
following as a hay crop, foilowing with 
pasture and then plowing up. 

A rotation that is a favorite in some 
sections is corn on clover sod, fol- 
lowed by oats, then winter wheat seed- 
ed down with clover and timothy and 
used as above. 
this as a good rotation in the humid 
section, in the southern part of the 
corn belt, but it 
can be changed to 
apply all over the 
corn belt. 

Most people do 
not believe it, but 
you can grow win- 
ter wheat ali over 
Iowa and _ Illinois, 
and up into Minne- 
sota and Wiscon- 
sin and similar f{at- 
itudes. There is a 
point, however, at 
which, either from 
the severity of the 
winter or the sandy 
character of - the 
soil, rye should -be 
substituted for the 
winter wheat. Ail 
this for the humid 
section. 

When we 20 wes 
of that, the prob- 
lem becomes more 
difficult. It is an 
old maxim west of 
the Missouri that 
where clover ends, 
alfalfa begins. That 
section in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklaho- 
ma and South Da- 
kota has a wonder- 
ful capacity for 
producing alfalfa— 
and a wonderful 
climate for curing 
it; but alfalfa does 
not work in a ro- 
tation as does clo- 
ver. Hence a.rota- 
tion must be fig- 
ured out as circum- 
stances and experi- 
ence shall dictate. 

Alfalfa itself will 
demand a rotation. 
Men who believe 
that almost any 
other kind of crop 
will » exhaust the 
soil, cling to the 
idea that alfalfa 
will not. Aifaifa in 








order to get a job through the winter 


in marketing their grain; or work 
through the winter for nothing in or- 
der to have a paying job during the 
summer. This can not last perma- 
nently. 

The question may come up: What 
rotation would you suggest? That de- 
pends on the soil, the climate, the mar- 
kets, and to some extent on the man 
himself. If you have been growing 
corn alone, or grains alone, and live 
in the southern part of the corn belt, 
say around 42:30 degrees or below, we 
would begin by sowing clover and tim- 
othy on corn land, with a very light 
nurse. crop of the earliest kind Of grain 
you can get, and use that as a hay 
crop, if necessary, keeping enough cat- 
tle to eat the hay. This would be 
Number One. -Next year we. would 


Photo courtesy Miss. Agri’] College. 





its roots does pro- 

vide crop residues, 
* does supply nitro- 
gen, enriching the soil rather than ex- 
hausting it in this line; but it must be 
remembered that it makes large de- 
mands on the soil for potash, lime and 
phosphorus. Unless these elements are 
carried in irrigation waters, or in the 
underflow, or by sub-irrigation, in 
time they will become exhausted and 
must be supplied. This is a subject, 
however, the consideration of wh‘ch 
can be deferred for some years; bre 
sooner or later it will force itself upon 
the consideration of men who believe 
that alfalfa lasts indefinitely. 





In pruning trees, one should always 
have a good reason for making every 
cut. The aim should be to have a 
tree well balanced and the limbs cut 
away so that plenty of light will be 
admitted. 


We have mentioned ° 
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~ AG ENTS WanTep—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 


ADVERTISEMENTS of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
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Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farme Rates can be bad on application. No dis- 


guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 


Cc omM UNICATIONS are sojicited from prac ractical farm- 








ers. nes and addresses must accompany all com- 
municat ons, although they need not necessarily be 
publi hed, 

“? novoGRapns of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced if of general interest, and 
clear en ugh to make satisfac tory pi plate 8. 








QurstT1 \Ns—Subseribers are at Mbe rty to ask 

tions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
e answered as promptly and carefully as possi- 
ituer through the paper or by mail. We donot 









r questions for those who are not subscribers. 
w hex riting for information, always give name and 
postonice addre ss, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 
All corre sponder nce should be directe qa to the paper 
and otto any individu: al connected w iu it. 
Ente ‘red at Des Moines, Towa, » as second- c lass matter. 


Cop: right, 1914, by “the w allace Pub. 
Co. The entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted. All persons are warned 
against re produc ing any part without giving credit 
J adding * ‘From | W al wes’ = armer, Des! Moines, la.” 


The Foot and Mouth Diesen 


The outbreak of the foot and mouth 
to which reference was made 
in our October 30th, has be- 
come so serious that the federal and 
state authorities have thought it wise 
to close the Union stockyards at Chi- 
cago for a period of ten days, during 
time they will be thoroughly 
is expected that it will 
November 
s been es- 








disease, 


issue of 


which 
disinfected. It 
be sate to reopen them on 
16th. A strict quarantine h 
tab shed against th 
York, Maryland, Ulinois, Michigan, In- 
dian. and Pennsy!vania, and no cattle 
are permitted to be shipped from Ohio. 
The siock yards at Buffalo, New York, 


e statics cf 





cattle, hogs and sheep on the quaran- 
tined farms are destroyed. In some 
localities, it may be necessary to main- 
tain the quarantine for a period of two 
months.. Where the disease appears 
on a heavily stocked farm, the loss will 
be considerable, but it is the expecta- 
tion that the government and the state 
will join in paying the fair market 
price of all animals destroyed. 

This is the sixth outbreak of foot 
and mouth disease in the United States 
—and is by far the most serious. The 
other outbreaks were stamped out very 
quickly, being confined to compara- 
tively small areas. Foot and mouth 
disease is common in South American 
and European countries. Over most of 
the continent of Europe it has taken 
a foothold, and no attempts are made 
to eradicate it completely. In Great 
Britain, Denmark and Ireland, how- 
ever, outbreaks occur only occasion- 
ally, and efforts are promptly made by 
the government to stamp it out just as 
we are doing in this country. 


Foot and mouth disease is highiy 


| contagious, but not fatal of itself. it 


| ing rapidity. 


New | 


j 
i 


and at Indianapo.is, Indiana, are also 
clorcd, and several small Wisconsin 
yards. Late in the week, several 
cases were found in lowa, and this 
state is now quarantined, and the 
authorities are now tracing every ship- | 
ment of cattle and sheep which has | 


been sent out of the Chicago stock 


yar’; into lowa during the past three | 


wee -s. All of this stock will be care- 
ful._y watched until the danger from 
the disease is past. The pure bred 


| 


cholera is a 


dairy cattle which were exhibited at 
Chicago durirg the National Dairy 
Show have been quarantined, and a | 
number of them have already been 
killed. We trust that the veterinarians | 
will proceed s_owiy in the destruction 
of t ese valuabe dairy cattle. From 
what we know of the disecse, it would 


appear entirely practical to keep these | 


herds; in quarantine for some months 
until all danger of infection is past. 
The great value of these cattle should 
justify such a course. 

li now appears that the disease 
stavted from the Chicago yards, al- 
though the first outbreak was located 
in Michigan. Both federal and the va- 
rious state authorities are now fully 
alive to the danger of the situation, 
and will spare no efforts to hunt down 
and eradicate every outbreak of the 
disease. During the next ten days the 
pens, alleys and chutes at the stock 
yards will be thoroughly disinfected, 
and also all cars running into the yards. 
The packers will be permitted to kill 
and sell as long as their present sup- 
ply of live stock holds out, and they 
have announced that the supply on 
hand, together with the stores of beef, 
will enable them to take care of all 
legitimate demands, and there will be 
no meat famine. The Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis stock 
yards will be open as usual, and 
the animals ready for market from the 
corn belt states may be shipped to 
these points. 

In the country where an outbreak 
is discovered a rigid quarantine is es- 
tablished, and in most cases all of the 





| outbreaks, 


causes sores of the mouth and feet, 
and occasionally on other parts of the 
body, and because of the tenderness of 
the mouth, animals eat very sparingiy, 
and consequently lose heavily in flesh. 
Deaths which result are usually due 
to starvation. The cause of the dis- 
ease is an organism which, like the 
organism causing hog cholera, is so 
small. that it has not as yet been seen 
even under the highest power micro- 
scope. Cattle are especially suscept- 
ible, and the disease is transmitted 
from animal to animal with astonish- 
Hogs are almost as sus- 
ceptible as cattle, while sheep, dogs, 
cats, chickens, horses, and even man, 
may occasionally be affected. In man, 
the disease causes a fever and erup- 
tions in the mouth, and sometimes on 
other parts of the body. In a short 
time the sores heal over and the af- 
fected person is all right again. In 
countries where the disease is common 
among live stock, it is claimed that 
human beings are often affected, but 
that the trouble is generally so slight 
that the doctor is not called in. 

When the disease breaks out in Eng- 
land or Ireland, so much inconvenience 
is caused to farmers that they com- 
plain bitterly against the government 
authorities. One farmer to whom we 
were talking in England two years ago 
gave it as his opinion that the govern- 
ment was foolish to make such a hub- 
bub over such a simple matter as foot 
and mouth disease. He claimed that 
it lasted but a short time, and that if 
the animals were fed soft mashes 
while their mouths were sore, they 
could be brought through the trouble 
with but very little loss of flesh. This 
man claimed that the disease was not 
caused by a germ, and that it might 
break out in any herd as a result of 


| improper feeding. 


It is to be hoped that we may get the 
disease under control before it gets a 
foothold in this country; but if we con- 
tinue to admit cattle and hides from 
counrties where the disease is uncon- 
trolled, as the Argentine, we must ex- 
pect these outbreaks with increasing 
frequency. It will never be a serious 
disease in the same way that hog 
serious disease; but 
nevertheless, the government 
well afford to spend many millions of 
dollars to prevent the addition of this 
highly contagious disease to our al- 
ready too long list. Any of our read- 
ers who have cattle which they think 
may be affected with the trouble 
should prompily notify the local veter- 
inarian. If the government proves as 
thorough in the handling of this out- 
break as in the handling of former 
it is bound to discover all 
cases of infection sooner or later, and 
it is highly important that all farmers 
should cooperate to the best of their 
ability. 





International and Royal 
Shows Called Off 


Because of the rapid spread of the 
foot and mouth disease, as mentioned 
elsewhere in this issue, it has been 


thought best not to hold the Royal 
show at Kansas City, and the Interna- 
tional, scheduled for the first week in 
December, at Chicago. The abandon- 
ment of these shows will be a great 
disappointment to the stockmen of the 
entire country, and will result in heavy 
financial loss to some of them, but the 
conditions just now seem to make such 
a course imperative. 











‘‘Made in America’’ 


We are all surprised at the wonder- 
ful resistance made by the German 
armies in their war against the allies. 
The world is surprised at the unity 
with which the German people support 
their rulers. We perhaps fail to re- 
member that Germany has been pre- 
paring for this conflict for about twen- 
ty years, and that one of the secrets 


of her success is that the German peo- 
ple, and especially the German women, 
have responded to their slogan: “Made 
in Germany.” They don’t see any 
magic in the word “imported,” but 
“Made in Germany” has magic to 
them. In this way they have built up 
their great manufacturing interests to 
such an extent that we are dependent 
on them for a whole lot of things that 
we could just as well make in this 
country—not everything, but a whole 
lot of things. 

If we can get our American people, 
and especially the American women, 
to adopt a similar slogan, “Made in 
America,” it would be but a few years 
until it would not matter to us so 
much whether there was a war any- 
where else in the world or not. The 
trouble with us is that we have given 
preference to imported goods. We 
have “gone crazy” over Paris bonnets 
and gowns, and over imported live 
stock, giving the preference to things 
imported over those produced in our 
own country. Our women.are the 
greatest sinners in this respect. When 
we remember this, it is easy to under- 
stand why so many of our factories 
are quiet, with no smoke coming from 
their smokestacks, while there is a 
war in the Old World. It is time to 
get over this foolishness, to be truly 
patriotic, and give our own manufac- 
turers and breeders a fair chance. This 
is one side of the question. There is 
a big other side. 

If the manufacturer who advertises 
in Wallaces’ Farmer puts his best foot 
forward, as is to be expected, makes 
good in the product he sells to our 
readers, that advertisement will have 
cumulative force year after year. Our 
readers will remember that they got 
just what was advertised. The manu- 
facturer must make good. Every trans- 
action between men must be beneficial 
to both buyer and seller. That’s the 
only honest way of doing business. 

If our people will get a firm grip on 
themselves, get the craze for imported 
things out of their heads, and buy 
things “made in America,” and our 
manufacturers and producers of all 
kinds will give the money’s worth to 
their customers, we shall soon see 
abounding prosperity in the -United 
States. 

It would be well, too, if our mer- 
chants would have one price to all. 
This reminds us of a little incident 
that occurred while Secretary Wilson 
and the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer 
were in Great Britain last year. The 
secretary wanted to make some pur- 
chases, and asked where he should zo 
in the city of Belfast. He was told 
to go to such and such a place. “But,” 
he replied, “I am an American, and I 
don’t know the values. I hear that 


on * your people over here have one price 


for Americans and another for Irish- 
men.” The answer was; “Go to this 
place. They have but one price wheth- 
er to prince or peasant; and you will 
always get good vaiue in anything you 
buy.” Perhaps we are not as great 


sinners in this respect as the Euro-, 


peans, 

If we are to prosper permanently, 
we must be a thoroughly honest peo- 
ple. Ve must always see the Ten 
Commandments looking at us over the 
fence, and stand in awe. It would be 
well, too, if we could get over some of 
our bargain counter craze. If the 
merchant, however, has unseasonable 
goods or is overstocked in some line, 
and therefore offers them at a reduced 
price in order to get rid of them, let 
him state this plainly, so that the peo- 
ple may understand that he is selling 
the goods at a low profit because it 
pays him better to do so than to carry 
them over. When we come to a point 
where we are thoroughly honest in all 
our dealings, and when we can give 
other people credit for being as honest 
as we are, we will not need to talk 
about “coming” prosperity; for it will 
be here. 

Let us give the preference to things 
made in America, wherever our manu- 
facturers can furnish as good an ar- 
ticle at as low a price as the foreigner 
can furnish it to us. There are enough 











| things that for various reasons can pot 


be made in America, and enough that 
can be grown here cheaper than they 
can abroad, to keep up our balance of 
trade. 





Helping the Cotton Planters 


As our readers all know, the south 
this year produced almost a maximum 
crop of cotton, for which, had the nor. 
mal price been maintained, they would 
have received many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Unfortunately, the 
European war has shut off the demand 
for cotton for manufacture abroad, and 
instead of receiving the price which 
prevailed last year, the planters are 
offered now not much more than half 
that price. An effort has been made 
to secure the help of the government 
in financing the cotton growers, and 
many plans have been suggested. The 
one which is likely to be adopted has 
been made public by the federal re. 
serve board, which has control of the 
new reserve banks. This plan con- 
templates raising a fund of about $135. 
000,000, to be known as the cotton loan 
fund. This fund will be raised from 
the banks of the entire country, and 
will be administered under the diree- 
tion of a committee to be known as 
the central committee, and to be com- 
posed of individual members of the 
federal reserve force. This central 
committee will appoint committees in 
each of the cotton producing states. 
Loans made from this fund shall bear 
interest at the rate of six per cent per 
annum, and all applications for loans 
must be through banks or bankers, and 
must be approved by the proper loca 
committee, by the state committee, and 
by two members of the cotton loan 
committee. These loans shall be se- 
cured by cotton on the basis of 6 cents 
a pound, and approved warehouse re- 
ceipts must be attached to the appli- 
cation. 

While this plan has not at the pres- 
ent writing been finally adopted, the 
indications are that it will be, and it 
seems to offer a practical way of help- 
ing the cotton growers through their 
financial trouble. 





Progress of the War 


During the past week the armies in 
the north of France and in Belgium 
have been swinging back and forih, 
with no material advantage to either 
side, although the press reports indi- 


‘cate that the allies have had rather 


the better of the fighting. Such changes 
in the line as have occurred, however, 
might be explained on the ground of 
expediency rather than of necessity. 
The latest word indicates that the Ger- 
mans have given up the effort to force 
the allies back from the north coast. 
Apparently there has been little fight- 
ing in France except in this upper cor- 
ner, notwithstanding the hundred miles 
of fighting men who are facing each 
other. 

In the east, the Russians claim some 
decisive victories, driving the Germans 
back out of Poland. The Germans 
claim, however, that they are having 
no difficulty in holding back the Rus- 
sian army. 

In the far east the German island of 
Kiao-chau has falien to the Japanese, 
aided by an English force. About 8.000 
Germans were captured, together with 
a number of vessels. 

After their precipitate action i 
bombarding some Russian towns on 
the Black Sea, Turkey apologize: to 
the powers, and offered to withdraw 
her fleet from the sea. She refused 
to dismiss her German officers, how- 
ever, and the apology came too !ale. 
Turkey is now committed to the Ger- 
man side, and is being attacked by 
Russia. ‘ 

Recent estimates by competent 0D- 
servers place the number of killed and 
wounded on both sides, up to Novem 
ber ist, at about a million and a lal. 
A German professor, Julius Wolt, fig- 
ures that the cost of keeping the Ger- 
man army up to November Ist, in jud- 
ing an allowance for loss of tradé and 
income, at $1,750,000,000, and piuces 
the cost to Austria at very nearly the 
same figure. He estimates the (am- 
age done by the Russians and the 
French on German territory at $250, 
000,600. Guyot, a French econozist, 
estimates the losses so far because of 
the war as follows: Germany, $4.:00- 
000,000; France, $3.000,000,000; Creat 
Britain, $286,000,000; Russia, £800, 
000,000. 
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Winter Shrinkage of Stock 
Cattle 


Thirty years ago, farmers were ac- 
customed to say of their less thrifty 
neighbors, that their cattle lived 
through the winter and came out 
“spring poor,” living, and that was 
about all. That expression, “spring 
poor,” with reference to cattle, indi- 
cates that it was the custom among 
farmers who were not up-to-date to let 
their stock cattle and dairy cows come 
of the winter into the spring poor- 
than they went into tae winter. This 
om has been continued among the 


out 
eI 
cus 


farmers to a greater or less” extent, 
until they naturally expect their cattle 
to weigh less when grass comes tnan 
they did when grass left them. 

The losses from this course aggre- 
gate a good many millions in every 
state in the corn belt. Every farmer 
realizes that if a man is to make a 
profit fattening cattle, he must keep 
them gaining from day to day, from 
week to week, and from month to 
month, until they are fit for market; 
put he is apt to think that the loss of 
a hundred pounds or so on stock cattle 
during the winter is not a very serious 
matter. Let us look into this. 

If a steer goes into the winter at a 
weight of 800 pounds, and comes out | 
weighing 700 pounds, he has simply 
burned up 100 pounds of live weight, 
worth from seven to eight dollars, in 
order to keep himself alive through 


the winter. This is clear loss. It is 
usually accompanied by a decline in 
the general tone of the system; and 
this must be regained on grass or from 
grain in the spring, before he can be- 
gin to make up the loss of the hundred 
pounds burnt up in the winter, to say 
nothing of gain over the full weight. 
This means that he does not shed off 
and really begin to thrive until about 
June. In July and August the fly pest 
begins, under which gains are made 
with more difficulty. Anyone can see 
the seriousness of this loss. 

How may this be avoided? Simply 
by feeding enough of the right kind 
of feed, that’s all—feeding enough to 
maintain the live weight plus some 
gain, not necessarily much, say half 
a pound a day. To make this gain it 
is necessary not merely to feed enough 
but to feed a proper ration. 

The agricultural papers and experi- 
ment stations have been talking bal- 
anced rations for about twenty years, 
until most of the reading farmers un- 
derstand fairly well what a balanced 
ration means for cattle or hogs in the 
finishing period. But they don’t seem 
to understand nearly so well that for 
economical feeding of dry cows and 
young cattle there must also be a bal- 
anced ration; not the same balanced 
ration that is used in the fattening 
pen, as the objects in view are quite 
different. =, 

In the fattening pen the object is to 
get the greatest amount of gain in the 
shortest time. In the stocker pen the 
object is to keep the live stock in fine 
health and growing, to build up muscle 
rather than fat. Hence a balanced ra- 
tion for fattening animals must be 
highly carbonaceous, while the _bal- 
anced ration for stockers must be ni- 
trogenous rather than carbonaceous; 
carbon enough to maintain the heat, 
but nitrogen or protein enough to 
make up for the waste of nitrogenous 
tissue and to make a small gain. 

To illustrate what we mean: Cattle 
will live through on prairie hay, or 
corn fodder, or straw. They will live 
better on corn fodder than they will 
on prairie hay; and better on prairie 
hay than on straw. All these three 
feeds are deficient in nitrogen, how- 
ever. The animal must have nitrogen, 
and so it takes it out of its-own body, 
burns up flesh worth seven or eight 
cents a pound instead of straw worth 
two dollars a ton, or prairie hay or 
corn fodder worth something more 
than that. It certainly does not pay 
any man to burn up flesh to keep his 
cattle through the winter. The dear- 
er the flesh, the greater the loss. A 
dry cow will live around a straw stack, 
but it takes so much energy to digest 
the coarse straw in order to keep up 
the animal heat, that she’ necessarily 
Must use up her flesh. 

Every young thing that comes 
through the winter, be it colt or lamb 
or pig or calf, should be heavier in the 
Spring than it was‘in the fall. If not, 
it will be to the loss of the farmer. On 
the other hand, we would warn our 
readers that it does not pay to keep 
this young stuff fat through the win- 
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ter, if they are going to graze them 
the next summer. It does not pay to 
fatten anything unless you are ready 
to sell it on the market. Every one 
of our readers who has had any experi- 
ence knows that if you turn out a calf 
almost fit for the butcher onto grass 
in the spring, it will not thrive nearly 
so well as one that has been kept as 
we have recommended, maintaining its 
flesh and gaining a little every month, 
say half a pound a day or even a quar- 
ter of a pound. When they are-brought 
up in the fall, it will be found that 
the animal that has been kept grow- 
ing well has outgrown the one that 
was nearly fat when turned out to 
grass. 

Now a word about balancing the ra- 
tions for this young stuff. There is 
no balance so cheap for corn stalks, 
shredded fodder, wild hay or straw, 
as clover or alfalfa or cowpeas or 
sweet clover hay. Cowpeas are per- 
haps better than clover; and alfalfa is 
better than either of thém. Sweet clo- 
ver hay, if cut early enough and weil 
cured, is worth about as much as al- 
falfa. .It will not pay to carry any 
young stuff through exclusively on 
these legumes, for the reason that they 
all contain an excess of protein or 
flesh formers, and if enough carbohy- 
drates, such as corn fodder or straw 
or prairie hay, is not given with the 
legume, the protein element is wasted. 


| The colder the weather, the more car- 


bohydrates are needed, because they 
burn up in the system and save flesh. 
It would be a great waste to feed the 
calf altogether on alfalfa, because it 
is not a well balanced ration for any 
kind of animal, having an excess of 
protein. But by putting alfalfa and 
some of the coarser carbohydrates to- 
gether, you get a balanced ration that 
can be fed economically. - 

The point we now wish to impress 
upon our readers is the necessity for 
maintaining the flesh made on grass in 
the fall. Of course there will be some 
waste, some shrinkage in weight in 
turning from grass onto dry feed; but 
that shrinkage is not of flesh but of 
filler. One of the great difficulties in 
the way of growing cattle with profit 
is this persistent habit of expecting 
them to come through in the spring 
weighing less than they did when they 
were taken off of grass in the fall. 





Hay-Making in Late October 


One of our subscribers, living on 
twenty acres of land inside the city 
limits, cut his fourth crop of alfalfa 
on the 19th day of October, and we 
were somewhat curious to know 
whether it could be cured sufficiently 
to put into the barn, whether the 
leaves would hold their structure, 
whether the hay would be discolored, 
and whether there would be a suffi- 
cient growth of aftermath to protect 
it during the winter. 

We found on twisting a wisp of this 
hay tightly that we could get no mois- 
tuer on the surface, although evidently 


it contained a good deal more water 
than hay put in the barn from the pre- 
vious crops from that field during the 
season. We never saw any kind of 
hay hold its color better. It is equal, 
in fact, to the finest dry-land alfalfa 
we have ever seen, similar in quality 
to some timothy we once saw, which 
was cut high up in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and seemed to lose little if any 
of the green color, and yet was suffi- 
ciently dry. We found that the leaf 
structure was intact, with no percept- 
ible loss from crumbling. In fact, we 
were agreeably disappointed in the re- 
sults of this novel experiment of cur- 
ing hay during the middle third of 
October. 

Some reader may ask: Why did not 
this farmer cut his hay before, if he 
intended to cut a fourth crop? He 
should have cut it a week earlier, but 
it rained about all the time in his lo- 
cality, and-it would have been impos- 
sible to cure it. Was it necessary for 
him to cut this fourth crop? Frankly, 
we don’t believe it was; but he thought 
otherwise. He believed that the very 
rank growth, if allowed to stand, would 
have a bad effect on the young alfalfa 
growing up. He estimated that it 
would make about a ton and a quarter 
to the acre when cured. Besides, like 
other farmers, he wanted the hay or 
the money it would bring on the mar- 


et. 
This farmer was not making the best 
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possible use of this fourth crop of al- 
falfa. Situated as: he was, he could 
not; but the ordinary farmer who 
grows alfalfa can. The best use that 
could be made of it is hog pasture— 
alfalfa with corn at the rate of three 
pounds a day for each hundred pounds 
weight. We doubt whether it would be 
the best feed for finishing, however. 
We refer to this mainly to show the 
benefits of alfalfa on a stock farm. If 
there is any way of growing pork 
cheaper than ona diet of alfalfa ad 
libitum and corn in the above propor- 
tion, we have never heard of it. 

As to whether this alfalfa will sufti- 
ciently cover itself for winter protec- 
tion, that remains to be seen. As the 
young shoots were two or three inches 
long, and the cutting as high as could 
be done with an ordinary mower, there 
is little reason to fear that it will not, 
with ordinary weather in this locality. 
It should grow at least a half inch a 
day in good weather; so that two or 
three weeks of that weather will give 
it all the covering it needs. 

This alfalfa made a total of around 
seven and a half tons per acre for the 
four crops. Someone may ask: Can 
we reasonably expect, in an ordinary 
year, seven tons of alfalfa per acre? 
Not on anything but the best land; but 
we have any number of reports of six 
tons per acre. As this has a feeding 
value of $15 to $20 a ton, we don’t see 
what more farmers could want. In 
fact, we have no hesitation in saying 
that any field that will grow alfalfa at 
all, and is suitable for growing it, will 
grow more feeding value per acre per 
annum than with any other crop we 
know of, not even excepting corn. 

With all this, we do not advise our 
readers to put in more ‘than a limited 
amount of alfalfa. If this farmer had 
to cure a large acreage of it, and there- 
fore have to store it away in large 
bulk, he would very likely have heat- 
ing and possibly spontaneous combus- 
tion. Because a thing is good, it does 
not always follow that much of it is 
desirable. We believe Solomon ad- 
vised the young folks of his day not to 
eat much honey; and Solomon is a 
pretty wise counsellor to follow,.even 
if he did make some mistakes and 
come pretty near wrecking his whole 
life by .listening too much to the ad- 
vice of his heathen wives. 


The Price of Foodstuffs 


Our foreign papers are all with one 
accord urging farmers to grow more 
grain. The Irish and Scotch and Eng- 


lish papers are all urgine ‘farmers to 
cut down their pastures as far as they 
can conveniently, plow them up and 
grow more foodstuffs—wheat in the 
sections that are adapted to wheat 
growing, oats in the oats growing sec- 
tions, turnips and other root crops on 
lands adapted to them. There is no 
doubt in their minds that for a good 
while to come grain is going to com- 
mand a high price, and for two rea- 
sons: First, to supply the demands 
of the armies in the field; second, to 
supply the home demand. 

The same condition applies in this 
country. To all appearances, this war 
is going to last a long time. Humanly 
speaking, only one thing can check it, 
and that is the overwhelming defeat 
of the German and Austrian armies; 
and on account of their thorough pre- 
paredness for war, that is not likely 
to come soon. Each defeat of the 
allies simply prolongs the war; and 
the longer the war is prolonged, the 
higher the price of foodstuffs, and the 
greater the necessity for increasing 
the yield or at least maintaining the 
yield with the lessened agricultural 
population due to the war itself. 

England must depend largely on 
Canada and the United States for her 
foodstuffs. There is no doubt that a 
good deal of foodstuff is going into 
Germany through Holland and Italy, 
and also into France. There is going 
to be a tremendous demand for agri- 
cultural products while this war lasts. 
The United States, Canada and the 
Argentine must be depended on for an- 
imal food. The stock interests in 
Canada are not very heavy, and they 
can help comparatively little. The 
supply of lard must come altogether 
from the United States. Hence there 
is every reason why the live stock in- 
terests should be increased as rapidly 
as possible. 

We can not increase the number of 
live stock rapidly. We can increase 
the number of hogs, however. Now 
that lard is one of the staples demand- 
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ed by all armies, it will be wise now to 
carry all hogs to a heavier weight than 
heretofore. Loking at it simply from 
economy of production, it is best to 
sell a hog at a weight of about 175 to 
200 pounds; but in view of the com- 
ing demand for lard, we should run 
our hogs on up to 220 or 230 pounds. 
Someone will say: Won’t there be 
a great drop when the war is over, 
and are we not likely to be caught in 
that drop? It is very likely that there 
will be; but we can not safely figure 
on that, as the war may go on for 
years. Even when it does end, it will 
take a good while to restore the crop 
production in Germany, France and 
Beigium, and to replace the live stock 
that will be wiped out by the war. 
Horses will be in great demand for 
years to come, because of the tremen- 
dous losses during the war. The Uni- 
ted States will be cleaned out in a year 
from now of any kind of horses that 
are fit for army ‘use. The tremendous 
loss of life will make the restoration of 
crop yields in these countries a mat- 
ter of some time. Therefore, the thing 
to do is to grow more grain of every 
kind, and more live stock of every 
kind, and do it at such a profit as will 
compensate for any loss we may incur 
after peace is once more restored. 





Cockscomb and Pigweed 


Our readers, especially the ladies, 
and more especially the young ladies, 
who have a natural eye for beauty, 
have no doubt often admired the mag- 
nificent flower called cockscomb, that 
they see in their neighbor’s garden, if 
not in their own, and sometimes in the 


florist’s window. What a_ glorious 
thing it is, that splendid, brilliant 
cockscomb. 


One might readily imagine that it 
was a new piant, and about the high- 
est manifestation of the breeder’s art. 
Perhaps some do not know that the 
origin of the cockscomb, with all its 
beauty and brilliant coloring, is the 
common pigweed that grows around 
the barnyard, or other rich but neg- 
lected places. And yet this is the sim- 
ple truth. 

What has done it? Skill in breed- 
ing and skill in feeding the plant; in 
other words, science and art. Art is 
always and everywhere, when success- 
ful, nothing but applied science plus 
the personality of the individual grow- 
er or breeder. This is true not merely 
of the pigweed, which by proper study 
and selection and labor has been made 
a thing of beauty, but it is true of al- 
most every other plant and fruit which 
we admire. The luscious apples for 
which the mouth waters, especially 
when our apple crop is short, and in 
which we revel when it is full and 
abundant, are simply well bred and 
developed crab apples. 

Nature gives us the small beginnings 
—a start. It is for man to develop 
what nature gives. And this is true 
not merely of plants and animals, but 
of human beings. We glory in our 
mastery of nature. We glory in our 
culture, and in our developments of 
the arts and sciences; but go back far 
enough and you will find that this civ- 
ilization of ours, of which we boast so 
much, came from a nation of savages, 
who were clad in skins, and whom we 
would instinctively regard as some- 
thing beneath our notice, forgetting 
that our Savior died for them as well 
as for us. 

But if this brilliant cockscomb were 
left alone, and there were no selection 
of seed, it would in time degenerate 
into pigweed, just as our Hungarian 
grass left alone will degenerate into 
foxtail. Our readers may have noticed 
how they hybridize when there is an 
opportunity. In other words, any good 
thing that may have been achieved 
can not be neglected. We must keep 
on continually improving, or else we 
degenerate. Without our schools and 
churches, newspapers and magazines 
and books; we ourselves would go back 
to the level from which we have 
climbed, and would not recognize our 
posterity if we met them on the street. 





The United States forest service has 
found that a fence built as follows will 
successfully keep out coyotes. A strand 
of barbed wire is stapled through the 
post at the surface of the ground. 
Three inches above this is placed a 
thirty-six inch strip of close-woven 
wire, and above this two strands of, 
barbed wire. This has proved a sat;., 
isfactory fence against dogs, although 
it may be necessary: to have a third 
strand of barbed wire at the top. 
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of food that has not agreed with them 
~—-what bee-keepers call dysentery. 
As the best farm homes are now con- 


| structed, the cellar is too warm on ac- 


| count of the furnace, and it is better 


—< < 
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Wintering B 
intering Bees 

Farmers as a rule keep a few hives 
of b:es, but not nearly as many as 
they 1iould. Usually there is any 
amcint of bee fecd going to waste— 
whit: clover, sweet clover, buck- 
wheat, the bloom of the orchard, and 
of various weeds. All of these con- 
tain vue whic should be utilized, 
and there is no way to utilize it except 
threuch the he vy bee. No orchard 
shou d have less than a hive of bees 
to tie acre or two. The surp.us honey 
that ihe bees s‘cre is just so much 
value saved. T_.e bees’ dont make 
hon The Lord makes it, and the 
bees eather it-—that’s atl. \.e don't 
advise farmers to keep many hives of 
bees, but every farmer shoud have a | 
few. The reason way they d_ n't is be- 
catce most of them are afraid of the 
stings. 

\vhether the farmer keeps a few 


hives of bees or many, he should know 
something about them. He _ should 


bave hives of uniform size, so that the | 


frariec of any one hive wi:i fit any oth- 
er '‘ve. He should be abe to go 
thrcugh them and find out ticir condi- 
tion. A very liitie study wiil enable 
any farmer to do that. By toe use of 
smoke (either cf cctton wrapped about 
a corn cob, or of a pipe), he can very 
bees, that the 


| three times a day. 


easiiy control the so 
dan:«r of being stung is reduced to a 
minimum. 

\hether the farmer has few or 

any hives, the subject cf wintering 
the bees is impovtant. T'’et is the 
part ar phese cof bee-keeping that 
we aze taiking cbout new. To go 
throi gh the winter, bees must have 
plenty to eat. You can no more win- 
ter bees without plenty of feed than 
you con horses or any ovher kind cf 
live sicck. 

T_« first thing to do in the fall, 
whe the honcy season is over, is to 
dete mine how mniuch feed the becs 
hav’ That wl depend, of curse, on 
the sirength of t'e swarm. One of the 
best ways to de.ermine is to simply 
heft the hive. An ordinary hive that 
weicls fifty pounds will usua.ly have 
enoveh honey to carry them through 
the vinter. But if by he‘ting or ex- 
ami:iation you see that the supply is | 
she t, it must be supplemented or your 
bees will starve to death. 

The easiest way to feed bees is with 
syrup. When we kept fifteen to twen- 
ty | ives of bees, we fed tp the weak 


ones with syrup; crif webhad plenty of 


hives on hand, we used to combine a 
wee: hive with a stronger one. This 
can be easily donze by first smoking 
the bees. When bees are disturbed in 
any way, the fivst thing they do is to 
fill emselves with honey. They can 
be d='ven cut cf the hive ve-y easily 
by le tng the smoke in be’~w and let- 
ting them escape into a b_x cn top. 
Then, having smoked the stronger 
hive, they can be put tcgether, and 


the honey that is left put in with the 


strerser hive. This will invc!ve the 
dea‘ cf ore cf the queens, but that 
can’t be helped. 
] © manner we usually followed was 
to te“.e an ordinacty tin can, have the 
top s in about three-quarters of an 
inch }y a tinner, a hole cut in the mid- 
dle «° the top, and a scvew cap put 
ove> it. This was punched full of 
holes with an awl. We took off the 
cap, tilted the can with syrup, screwed 
the cap cn again, and turned the can 
upc d> down over the frames. For the 
syrup we used gz-anulated sugar inthe | 
promortion of seven pounds to. three 
pints cf warm water. It shcu‘d not be | 


so vin as to run out easi_y, nor so 


thic: .s to crystallize in the screw- 
cap. This should be done cn a rather 
warm day, because when the hees first 
get 2 taste of the syrup they will 


think there is honey in the field and 


will fy out. Hence they might per- 
ish, if this is dcne on a cold day. None 
of it should be allowed to escape 


throvgh the mcuth of the hive, or else 
the-e will be robbing going on. 

ter providing plenty of feed, the 
next thing is a proper place to winter 


them. We used to winter our bees in 
a ce“ar that did not freeze, and did 
not ;o above 50 degrees. We simply 
put ie hives side by side on a bench, 
to keep them away from mice, and 


gave them plerty of ventilation. 

As long as t>ey keep quiet in the 
winter time they are all right; but if 
the-e is what bee-keepers call “roar- 


ing’ in the hive, then you are in trou-’* 


ble. Tre 
the 


best thing to do is to take 
outdoers on a warm day, and let 


them take a fiy and empty themselves 





to winter outdoors. If your hives are 
made of thin stuff, they will need some 
protection. The best way would be to 
set them on a two-inch plank, facing 
them to the south, and putting them @ 
few inches apart; fill in the spaces be- 
tween them with chaff or straw, put 
corn fodder around three sides, cioso 
up the entrance to within about an 
inch, and let them alone. They wiil 
usually go through the winter all right 
in tnis way. 

Care must be taken that snow does 
not drift around and close up the 
mouth of the hive and shut off venti- 
lation. Care must also be taken thut 
there is not too much ventilation in 
February and March, fer this is the 
time when the queen begins to lay 
eggs, and she can not lay eggs faster 
than the swarm can cover them and 
thus maintain the amount of heat nec- 
essary for batching. 

By attending to these little details, 
end keeping the hive well Italianized, 
the farmer may have an abundant sup- 
p'y of nature’s pure sweet, which all 
children dearly love. We say “all 
childrén,” but there may be a few ex- 
ceptions. We used to ktep a good 
many bees, and had honey on the table 
Great was our sur- 
prise when the youngsters one day 
begged us to let them take some honey 
to the store and trade it for New Or- 
leans molasses! Which goes to show 
that youngsters, as well as live stock, 
crave a variety, and that even the best 
sometimes palis on their taste. 





Names for Farms 
When a farmer goes to the city or 
town to do some trading, he likes to 


see names posted over the various 
business places he has occasion to 
visit. The naming of a store or busi- 


ness establishment in» town is. selaom 
neglected, and it should not be neg- 
lected in the country. The farm is a 
business establishment, and it should 
be named by some appropriate title. 

More of this naming is being done 
now than was customary a few years 
ago. We know this from the increased 
number of inquiries received for sug- 
gestive farm names. In Iowa the leg- 
islature has passed a law providing for 
the filing of farm names with the 
county recorder at a small charge. No 
other person’ within that county will 
be permitted to use a recorded name 
for his farm, so that duplication of 
names will be avoided. 

Many farmers who get appropriate 
names for their farms go a step far- 
ther and have the name painted on a 
signboard, which is na:'ed up in a con- 
spicuous place near the road, where 
everyone who passes may read it. This 
plan is sometimes combined with a 
farm bullet:n board, where produce or 
stock can be advertised for sale. This 
is an excelient idea, and it gives tour- 
ists driving along the road a more fa- 
vorable impression of the farm. 

The following names are suggestive, 
and will be of some heip in picking out 
a name for the farm. Many of the 
names are based on some natural char- 
acteristic of the farm, its location, the 
produce raised, etc. Before adopting a 
name, it wouid be a good idea to ask 
the county recorder if anyone else in 
the county has decided to use the 
same name. 

Airy Knoll, Airy Hill, Airy Mount, 
Arrowdale, Breezy Point, Bannerland, 
Branching Brook, Country Maze, Clo- 
ver Crest, Cloverdale, Cedarcroft, Ce- 
darhurst, Deepdale, Daisy Meadow, 
Deer Lodge, Dairy Downs, Eagle View, 
Excelsior, Forest Hill, Fountain Home, 
Fair Oaks, Glendale, Graceiand, Grand 
View, Hope Station, Haycroft, Jacque- 
minot Lodge, Jerseyland, Hazelnook, 
Kenilworth, The Knolls, Lyndale, 
Lakeside, Maple Grove, Morning Glory, 
Northwood, North Star, Oakland, Oak- 
lawn, Overview, Plainview, Pinehurst, 
Rockwood, Robin’s Lane, Shadyside, 
Stilwater, Sunnyside, Sunny Slope, 
Willowdale, Willow Copse, The. Wil 
lows, Brookfield, Brookside, Cedar 
Lawn, Meadow Brook, Cedar Ridge, 
Walnut, New Era, Oak Grove, Key- 
stone, River View, Blue Grass, Brush- 
ville, Short-horn, Pleasant View, Uran- 
ieborg, Spring Valley, Sunny Slope, 
Plain View, Maple Lane, Fairview, Jer- 
sey Fruit Farm, Maple Lawn, Golden 
Rule, The Poplars, Walnut Lane, Clo- 
ver Leaf, Maplehurst, Center Field, 
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Central Valley, The Pines, 
Crest, Pleasant Lawn, Sunrise, Wapsie 
View, Highiand, Brookside, Sandiland, 
Highland Ridge, Nutwood, Homeville, 
The Green Hills, Vailey View, Cedar 
Hill, Clearview, Water Edge, Walnut 
Lake, Park Lawn. 


’ 
Won’t You Help? 

Two weeks ago, Wallaces’ Farmer 
asked its readers to give of their pien- 
ty to the people across the sea who 
are so much in need of help. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of innocent people 
are starving over in Belgium. They 
have been driven out of their homes; 
they have lost their personal posses- 
sions; they have nothing but the cloth- 
ing on their backs; and they are piled 
up in a smal strip of country between 
hostile armies and the sea. Most of 
these poor Belgian refugees are wo- 
men and children, whose husbands and 
fathers have been killed or driven over 
into France with the army. They are 
innocent victims of man’s barbarity. 

In Europe at the present time, in 
the ‘neighborhood of ten million men 
are trying to kill each other. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are being wounded. 
With each army is a Red Cross or- 
ganization which helps to look after 
the wounded, but the fighting is now 
on such an immense scale that with- 
out help from the outside, the Red 
Cross can not begin to fulfill its seli- 
imposed mission of mercy. 

Here we are in a country of peace 
and plenty. God has been good to us. 
Crops have been plentiful. Prices are 
high. We are surrounded by comforts 
and luxuries. Do we owe nothing to 
our suffering brethren across the sea? 
Let us think less for a time of how the 
war will prosper us, and more of our 
duty to our fellowmen. 

The most practical way is to give 
cash, which can be used by the relief 
organizations where it is most needed. 
Let us give promptly and freely, and 
as the Lord has prospered us. 

The foilowing gifts have been re- 
ceived up to Monday, November 9th: 








E. G. Peterson, IJlinois......... $ 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Mills, Iowa..... 2.60 
S. C. Guernsey, Iowa ..........- 5.00 
Oriando Schmidt, Missouri...... 5.00 
1; BRONSIC®, TOW. sce ovens ses es 1.09 
R. A. Larrabee, lHinois......... 10.00 
T.- Dexter; Gallfornia  «. oss ows 5.00 
ee 5.00 
Frank M. Gray, Missouri ....... 25.00 
Harry DOKGOr, TOWA 2... cesses 5.00 
E. L. Hillis, Washington....... 5.00 
A. F. Hillis, Washington ........ 5.00 
W.G. Mitchell, fowa. <6 ....5-60% 10.00 
BD; Be. RAE, BOWE. once. ees 50 

WOES 5 Fock Gua k cei anc ve $88.50 





The New Corn Disease 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T notice in the paper that the Ames 
experts have been investigating a se- 
I have a fieid of 
corn which I examined after reading 
this article, and which I had supposed 
was damaged by the hot wind. On ex- 
amination, however, ¥ found that the 
roots were decayed and had a pinkish 
color. A good many of these sialks 
had fallen down, and those which were 
standing could be lifted out of the 
ground without any effort. These dis- 
eased stalks seem to run in patches 
and had affected the ears, as the ker- 
nels seem to be only nalf formed and 
the ear as a whole seemed to be spongy. 
If this is a fungous disease, what must 
be done to rid our field from it?” 

We believe that we had this trouble 
last year in one of our own fields, 
growing on black muck soil. it ran in 
streaks, and all cf the affected stalks 
had roct systems with a pinkish color 
as described by our correspondent. We 
natura!ly suspected the corn root worm 
—but after very careful investigation 
could find no trace of it. Moreover, 
this land had been in corn only two 
years, and damage from corn ear worm 
was not to be expected in a very seri- 
ous form. 

On referring this matter to Doctor 
Pammel, of the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion, we received the following reply: 

“We have not carried the investiga- 
tions sufficiently far enough along to 
state definitely about the treatment 
and the life history of the fungus. Let 
me say that there may be two diseases 
due to fungi, one in which the stalks 
break at the joints ora little above the 
joints. We find that the soft. white 
pith is decomposed and destroyed, the 
fungus evidently making its way in the 





Maple 
| joint. 





plant by way of the little bud at the 
The fungus (mold) imay be 
found on the outside of the staik at 
this point, and frequently in the pith 
The pinkish roots found on these 
plants also show evidence of a fungys 
The plants so diseased pull readily 
from the ground. This disease is wide. 
spread in Iowa, and is doing s rious 
injury to corn. It would be very de. 
sirable for farmers to examine their 
fields and report to us. Thus far the 
experiment station has investigated 
the disease in central, western and 
southeastern Iowa. Most farmers haye 
attributed this loss to windstorms, but 
an examination of the roots will show 
they are broken down by the orgap. 
ism. No insects have been found on 
these roots. This disease sometimes 
occurs in fields that have been proper. 
ly rotated. 

‘ We are not far enough along in this 
investigation to say much about the 
treatment. It would seem, however, 
that the common practice of leaving 
the old diseased stalks in the field is 
a bad one. Climatic conditions no 
doubt influence the development of 
the disease.” 


Hedge Balls for Feed 


One of our Illinois readers has been 
feeding three or four hedge balls to 
each of his horses every day. Last 
year he fed the hedge balls chopped 
up to his cattle, and found that they 
liked them fairly well. 

Some of our readers have fed hedge 
balls with good results. They claim 
that both horses and cattle find them 
very palatable. We do not know of 
any analyses of hedge balls, and so 
can not form any estimates of how 
they compare in- feeding value with 
corn. P 

Our Illinois reader wishes to know 
if it would pay him to spend much 
time picking up hedge balls and haul- 
ing them in. He would also like to 





| know in regard to their keeping quali- 


ties. We have had no experience wit 
hedge bills, and refer this matter to 
our readers. Do ary of them have any 
idea as to how they compare in feed- 
ing value with corn? Do they have 
any idea as to their keeping qualities? 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 























GENERAL VILLA AND BODYGUARD. This picture was taken of General Villa and his personal bodyguard while they were awaiting the outcome of the peace convention at Aguascalientes, Mexico. 
General Villa is indicated by the arrows and he is surrounded by his trustworthy bodyguard.. The coach in the rear is General Villa’s privaté ear. Atthis time it looks like another Mexican eonfliét between 
Carranza and Villa. The former refuses to accept his successor as provisional president and a movement of General Villa’s troops toward the south has been ordered. The United States troops are still at 


Vera Cruz. 











(Photo copyright U. & U.) 





VETERAN BOER LEADER. General Christian WRECKED BELGIAN MOTORCYCLE. The Belgian soldier has not taken the destruction of STREET SCENE IN INDIA. This picture 


De Wet is leading the rebels in Orange Free State his motorcycle in a serious manner. 
and Western Transvaal. The Boeruprisingincaus- maneuvering near Ghent. 


ing England considerable concern. : 
(Photo copyright U. & U.) 


The machine was hit by a German shell while its rider was i dia. 
The motorcycle is being extensively use in the present war. the narrow street with an open drain in the 


(Photo copyright by I.N.8.) middie of it. 


shows a typical street in Rawalpindi, India. Note 





baste ALY SUMDATS i Sempapoes oenye Rev. v, eter 
seball. e@ building has a seating capacity ofabout 0 
twice daily in the calermeae, excepting on Mondays. He has been greeted with audiences which fill the building to capacity. An impressive part of the services is the singi 


©f 800 voices. Thousands have followed ‘the sawdust trail’’ 


world famous evangelist, is conducting a revival campaign in Des Moines, Iowa. in a tabernacle which stan 
persons. It is well ventilated and so constructed that the audience can both see and hear. The lumber can be 


and accepted Christ after listening to Rev. 5 


ds on ground where he used to play 
used again. Rev. Sunday preaches 


ng of the choir, which is made up 
(Photo by Des Moines Capital. ) 
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The Drop in Hog Prices 


An idaho correspondent writes: 

“Will you Kindly, 
frankness, answer the following ques- 
tions? What has caused the violent 
reduction in the price of live. hogs? At 
present prices of corn, can the farm- 
ers of the middle west afford to raise 
hogs, considering risk, use of money, 
and convenience of selilng grain on the 
cash market? Are the present prices 
of live hogs below the cost of produc- 
tion, when the incidents and accidents 
of the business are considered? When 
aud to what extent may we look for a 
recovery in prices?” 

Many of our readers have been very 
grievously disappointed by the trend 
of hog prices during the last six weeks. 
The more experienced know that hogs 


nearly always drop badly in price dur- | @' : 
| ally taking advantage of these modern 


ing late September, October, Novem- 
ber and December, and that during the 
late winter they slowly strengthen. 
Nevertheless, the most experienced 


with your usual | 


hog men were hardly prepared for such | 


a violent drop. A change of nearly $2 
per cwt. within ten days or two weeks 
is something of a jolt. In 1912, hogs 
rose $2 in two months during the late 
winter. In 1911, the rise was $1.50 in 
four months during the’ late winter. In 
1910, there was a drop of $2 during the 
months of November and December. 
In 1907 the same thing occurred. 

There are more hogs in the country 
than most people suspected a couple 
of months back. This, combined with 
the usual seasonal drop, accounts for 
most of the decline. The fall in corn 
prices from the high values of early 
September has been responsible for a 
fall of perhaps 60 or 70 cents per cwt. 
in hogs. 

We have noticed that, comparative- 
ly speaking, we have good hog prices 
once every three years. It takes about 
this long for farmers to get in and 
out of the hog business. When the 
low prices of 1907 and 1908 prevailed, 
farmers got out, and the result was a 
scarcity of hogs, which resulted in the 
high prices of 1910. These prices eased 
off some during 1911, but cholera shot 
them up again during 1912, and held 
them pretty firm during 1913. For the 
greater part of the last four years, hog 
prices have been quite attractive to 
the farmer. On this account we have 
been expecting whenever hog cholera 
would cease its ravages, that there 
would be a full production of hogs and 
a consequent decline in prices. Un- 
less an unusual demand for hog prod- 
ucts springs up on the other side of 
the water, on account of the war, we 
rather look for hog prices to remain 
somewhat low for nearly a year. A 
considerable improvement in the mar- 
ket is to be expected dfring the late 
winter, however. 

Many farmers figure that they can 
get only eight or nine pounds of pork 
out of a bushel of corn. If this is the 
case, hogs should sell for fuily $7.70 
per cwt. on the farm when corn is 65 
cents a bushel. We believe, 





however, | 


that by feeding a balanced ration, such | 


as corp and tankage, it is possible to 
put on a hundred pounds of hog flesh 
with 420 pounds of corn and 25 pounds 
of tankage, even when hogs are get- 
ting quite fat. 

Let us assume that we have in the 
spring a fifty-pound pig worth, say, $7. 
By feeding this pig judiciously on pas- 
ture, it is possible to put on 150 pounds 
of gain at a total cost of not more than 
$6. After putting the pig in a dry lot, 


another fifty pounds of gain should be | 


put on by feeding 210 povnds of corn 
and 12 pounds of tankage, which would 
mean an expense of about $2.50. In 
the average year, the chance 


of loss |; 


by disease is about one in twenty. If | 


we allow 30 cents to cover possibility 
of loss by disease, 30 cents for interest 
on the investment and 40 cents for in- 
cidentals, we have a total cost for a 
250-pound pig of $16.50. In order to 
break even, this pig should bring $6.60 
per cwt. on the farm. We are assum- 
ing a price of 60 cents a bushel for 
corn and $2.60 per cwt. for tankage. 


Farm Septic Tanks and Sewage 
Disposal 


One thing that favorably impressed 
us this summer while on various trips 
through the country was the increased 
number of septic tanks and sewage 
disposal systems being introduced in 
farm homes. In many homes where 
we stopped, practically every conven- 
ience of the city home could be seen, 


including electric lights and furnaces. 
A water supply was connected with 


| the bathroom as well as the kitchen 


sink, and the sewage from these con- 
nections was purified in practical, 
home-made septic tanks. Another in- 
dication that farm owners are gradu- 


conveniences is the number of inquir- 
ies received, asking how to construct 
septic tanks and get rid of the sewage. 

The farm septic tank is simply a 
method for getting rid of house and 
toilet sewage in a sanitary way. It is 
more practical and more sanitary than 
the cesspool, and the cost of making 
the tank need not be much if one does 
a considerable part of the work him- 
self. Of course, the house must be 
equipped with a water system, but this 
part of it is usually placed in the hands 





is the discharge chamber. This draw- 
ing, taken from a government bulletin, 
shows where to locate the manholes, 
the inlet and outlet sewers, the siphon, 
and gives one a good idea of how to 
make the double compartment septic 
tank. 

It is intended for a family of eight 
persons. The settling basin is six feet 
and six inches in length, and about 
four feet deep, while the discharge 
chamber is four feet long and two feet 
deep. The outside walls are eight inch- 
es thick, while the dividing wall be- 
tween the two chambers is six inches. 
The manholes are indicated in the 
drawing. 

In order that the sewage flowing in- 
to the settling basin or the first cham- 
ber, which is the septic _tank proper, 
will not disturb the heavy scum on 
top, the sewer pipe should enter at a 
point at least a foot below the surface 
of the liquid. A curved pipe accom- 
plishes this purpose nicely. lf the 
scum is disturbed, the sewage will not 
be broken down nor liquefied as rap- 
idly as it will with the scum undis- 
turbed. Sometimes baffling boards 
are used to prevent swift currents 
when fresh sewage is entering the 
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Diagram of Farm Septic Tank. 


of a competent plumber. The purpose 
of the septic tank is to take care of 
the sewage after it leaves the waste 
pipes of the house. 

The theory on which septic tanks are 
based is that if the sewage may be col- 
lected for from twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours in a compartment where 
there is no light, little air, and no cur- 
rents of water, the bacteria which 
cause decomposition will become so 
active that all solid matter will be 
broken down in a short time. The prac- 
tical effect of sewage left in such a 
compartment for a day or two is near- 
ly equivalent to burning it in a fur. 
nace. About the only residue left af- 
ter the bacteria have broken down the 
solid matter is the ash, so that it is 
very seldom that the tank has to be 
cleaned out. 

To insure absence of light, air and 
currents in the water, it is generally 
considered advisable to build two com- 
partments, and to provide the second 
compartment with an automatic valve 
or siphon which will discharge once 


| about every twelve hours, thereby re- 


| in the house. 


The casual observer might conclude | 


from the foregoing figures that it would 


be best under present conditions to | 
' no objection to having the septic tank 
| near the house. Concrete or brick may 
| be used for the side walls and cover- 


get out of the hog business and sel} 
corn on the market. Probab!y a great 
many people will use their judgment 
to this effect. and the resu!t 
shortage of hogs later. We 
readers to stick faithfully by 
business through its ups and « 
fact, if we wanted to go into the hog 
business, we wou'd not ask 1 for a more 
favorable opportunity than ithe pres- 
ent moment. 


will be a | 
advise our ! 
the hog | 
jowns. In ! 


ducing the currents in the water to a 
minimum. It is figured that the first 
compartment should be made large 
enough so that it will have a capacity 
of from five to fifteen cubic feet, or 
forty to eighty gallons to each person 
The second compart- 
ment should have a capacity of about 
three-fourths this much. 

As there will be no odor, there is 


ing, but it must be made to hold water. 
The side walls should be at least six 
inches thick, and the bottom four to 
six inches thick. The top. will have 


' to be reinforced and ought to be about 
six inches thick. The chamber at the 
left in the picture is Known as the 
settling basin, and the one at the right 





tank. Either way is satisfactory, but 
the curved pipe probably is the most 
convenient to install. 

The size of sewer pipe to run from 
the house to the tank should be about 
six inches. The joints must be tightly 
cemented together to prevent any 
seepage. There ought to be about a 
ten-inch fall for each hundred feet, but 
the grade should not be great enough 
so that the sewage will flow with too 
much velocity 

The siphon should discharge into the 
final disposal system about once every 
twelve hours. The method of getting 
rid of this liquid will depend upon in- 
dividual conditions and the character 
of one’s soil. Sometimes the liquid is 
conducted into creeks, but it is best to 
distribute it in a system of drains. 
The drains should not be more than 
thirty inches deep, and should not have 
too steep a fall. There should be from 
thirty-five to sixty feet of four-inch tile 
for each persen to be served, depend- 
ing upon the nature of the soil.. For 
an average family of six or eight per- 
sons, and when the drains run through 
average loam soils, from 300 to 400 
feet of tile should be allowed. 

Single chamber septic tanks have 
given good satisfaction for some of our 
subscribers. They are considerably 
cheaper. An Illinois correspondent de- 
scribes his tank in the following letter, 
received several months ago: 

“It cost me $23.35. It looks to me 
more simple and less expensive than 
the one you describe, and I can testify 
to its effectiveness. The tank is eight 
feet deep and six feet across, outside 
measurements. A handy man can 
build it with brick and cement. The 
brick are laid loose in the hole as far 
as the spring of the arch, and then 
plastered with cement inside. Of 
course, after the turn is made, they 
must be laid in cement. A hole is left 
at the top and covered with a cement 











| bonate 


slab, a flat stone, or an iron cover 
with a manhole in it. 

“The best of it is that no particular 
care or accuracy is required, except 
in making tight joints in the inlet pipe 
and in getting the outlét pipe lower 
than the inlet. For this outlet, a four- 
inch vitrified elbow can be used, with 
the hub set in the wall and the curved 
end turned down. This holds back the 
solid matter in the pipe, allowing it to 
decompose by bacterial action. There 
should be plenty of fall from the gojj 
pipe into the tank, but the outlet may 
be laid so nearly level that the dis- 
charge will barely run, in fact, the 
slower the better. It may discharge 
into any tile. The vent from the dis- 
charge should be forty or fifty feet 
from the tank, and its top should be 
screened in some way, with a cast-iron 
screen or wire netting. 

“Care should be taken, too, to wipe 
out all points of inlet pipe so that no 
cement may be left projecting into it 
to hold back any of the matter passing 
through. My tank is ten or twelve 
feet from the house. It is odorless 
summer and winter. The amount of 
inorganic matter left in the bottom 
of the tank by decomposition is so 
small that many years must elapse 
before it will need any cleaning. 

“We have two closets, bath-room 
and kitchen sink discharging into it. 
If dishwater is to be thrown into the 
sink, the sink should have a tap con- 
nected with it; otherwise, the sink 
pipes will fill up with grease, making 
a bad job to clean them. Two other 
tanks have been constructed here af- 
ter this plan. Neither of them has 
given any trouble. If the four-inch 
elbow is put in right, a little below the 
inlet, this tank is pretty sure to give 
entire satisfaction wherever used. For 
schools or institutions, the other plan 
is to be preferred.” 


Volunteer Wheat and 
Hessian Fly 


According to the entomologists, vol- 
unteer wheat this year is badly infest- 
ed with Hessian fly. This wheat should 
be pastured, plowed under or burned. 
If it is not destroyed, the Hessian flies 
will come out from it next spring and 
cause trouble to other wheat fields in 
the neighborhood. We do not feel that 
there is so much danger from the 
spring brood of Hessian fly as from 
the fall brood. Nevertheless, the sug- 
gestions of the entomologists that vol- 
unteer wheat infested with Hessian flv 
should be destroyed is no doubt a very 
good one. 








Government Hog Tonic 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“T have seen the government for- 
mula for condition powders printed 
somewhere, but I have mislaid it, and 
would like to have it again. I want 
to buy it in bulk. I have about 300 
head of pigs and hogs.” 

The government hog tonic is one 
part charcoal, one part sulphur, two 
parts salt, two parts of sodium bicar- 
(soda), two parts of sodium 
hyposulphite, one part of sodium sul- 
phate (Glauber’s salts), one part of 
antimony sulphide (black antimony), 
ground up and thoroughly mixed. The 
government advice for the giving of 
this tonic follows: 

“This powder is mixed with the feed 
in the proportion of a large tablespoon- 
ful to each 200 pounds weight, to hogs 
to be treated, and should not be given 
oftener than once a day.” 

In a Maryland experiment with hog 
tonics, they gave this government hog 
mixture at the rate of two tablespoon- 
fuls to each ten pounds of feed. At 
the same station, in oné experiment, 
they found that the pigs fed this tonic 
in connection with their feed gained 
50 per cent more rapidly than pigs 
which did not get the tonic. This ex- 
periment is suggestive, but we do not 
regard it as conclusive. 

This government hog tonic has been 
used so extensively that some of the 
big mail order houses have now made 
it up in bulk, and sell it at a fairly 
reasonable price. Our correspondent 
might inquire of his local druggist as 
to the prices for the ingredients ior 
this tonic, and then might see if he 
can do any better with the mail order 
houses. If this tonic is to be used for 
300 hogs, it will.pay our correspondent 
to do a little figuring as to where he 
can get it cheapest. 
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Meat Curing 

An Illinois correspondent wishes us 
to republish our meat curing recipes. 
Our advice on the curing of beef and 
pork changes very little from year to 
year. Certain recipes we have come 
to regard as about standard. Occasion- 
ally suggestions are sent in that im- 
prove them, but for the most part they 
remain the same from year to year, In 
the following we republish recipes that 
pave given excellent satisfaction in the 


past, with the hope that they will give 
just as good satisfaction in the future. 
if any of our readers learn of a way to 
improve them, may we ask them to 
write us at once, for we think that Wal- 


jaces’ Farmer readers should have the- 


benefit of the very best methods of cur- 
jing beef and pork. An excellent wet 
cure for pork is the following, which 
has been used with great success in 
Virginia for many years: 

To twenty gallons of water add thirty 
pounds of salt, eight ounces of soda, 
five ounces of saltpeter and ten pounds 
of brown sugar or one gallon of molas- 


ses. This should be sufficient for four 
or five hundred pounds of meat. Put 
all in a large kettle and let come to a 


poil; then take from the fire and skim. 
When cold, pour over the meat and let 
stand for five weeks. The large pieces 
will take a little longer than this, and 
the smaller ones not quite so long: The 
best way to determine when to take 
the meat out of the brine is to sample. 
The next step is to hang it up and let 
it dry for three or four days. Then 
comes the smoking, which, although 
not an absolute necessity, nevertheless 
aids greatly in giving a spicy, nutty 
flavor. The best smoke is made from 
hickory chips or hard maple which is 
slightly green. Corn cobs do very 
nicely. It is possible to smoke meat in 
afew days, but the very best flavor is 
gotten by smoking for a few hours 
each day for a period of six weeks. It 
is important that the fire should not be 
warm enough to heat the meat or that 
the temperature does not go so low 
that the meat will freeze. ome have 
found that an excellent way is to start 
the fire each morning and let it die 
down each night. - When this process 
has been continued for six weeks, the 
rind of the meat will be of a bright 
straw color, indicating that the smok- 
ing process has been completed. The 
pieces are now ready to be wrapped up 
in clean paper and sewed in muslin 
flour sacks, and hung in any cool, dry 
place where they will not freeze or be 
bothered by insects. 

Some people claim that the dry cur- 
ing method is far superior to the wet 
curing. The disadvantages of dry cur- 
ing are that it takes more time, and 
unless oné is careful the meat is more 
likely to spoil. The most popular dry 
curing method we have ever published 
in Wallaces’ Farmer is Aunt Susan's, 
which follows: 

After the hams and shoulders have 
cooled so that the animal heat is all 
gone, then place a piece of unbleached 
muslin a yard square, or an opened-up 
flour sack, on the table, and on top of 
that put three or four layers of clean 
hewspapers that are not ragged. Place 
the ham, skin down, on top of these 
hewspapers, and rub in thoroughly the 
following ingredients: To a large 
seventeen pound ham take one large 
tea cup of granulated sugar, two tea 
cups of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
black pepper, one tablespoonful of cay- 
enne pepper, and place in a crock or 
bowl, mixing it thoroughly. Put a few 
Spoonfuls over the ham and rub it into 
the meat. As it dissolves, put on more 
of this and rub and rub, rubbing it into 
the shank end and every part where 
the skin can be worked loose and this 
mixture pushed into it. Keep on work- 
ing and rubbing and kneading until this 
Seasoning is thoroughly worked in. Af- 
ter rubbing constantly for at least half 
an hour, if all of this mixture is not 
absorbed, and it hardly ever is, then 
Place what is left over on the soft parts 
and some on the skin side; then place 
the ham diagonally across the paper. 

he paper should now be carefully 
folded around the ham so that it wiil 
touch the ham on all sides and hold the 
Mixture close to the meat. In doing 
this a person will wish he had four 
hands instead of two, but the number 
wre has provided will be sufficient. 
When the paper is closely folded, hold 
it in place with one hand, and pull up 
the square of muslin: This should 
come around the ham biasways of the 
cloth and be pinned in place. ‘Then 
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sew it up close with a- good, stout 
linen thread. As soon as this is done, 
hang it, shank-end up, in a dry, cool 
place, being careful not to let it freeze. 
In a short time it will begin to drip, 
and will continue to do this for some 
days, until ali the bloody water is 
drained away.. If it should freeze, the 
meat will spoil. It cures in a short 
time, and has the finest flavor imagin- 
able. This meat will keep indefinitely, 
and will never get dry or hard. It cuts 
down more like fresh meat than when 
handled in the old way. Bacon can be 
cured in the same way, using the same 
proportionate amount of mixture, and 
is delicious when ‘fried crisp and 
brown. 

For corning beef, the following sug- 
gestions, as given in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 173, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are excellent: 

“The pieces commonly used for corn- 
ing are the plate, rump, cross ribs and 
brisket; or, in other words, the cheap- 
er cuts of meat. The pieces should be 
cut into convenient size, say five or six 
inches square. It should be the aim to 
cut them all to about the same thick- 
ness, so that they will make an even 
layer in the barrel. Weigh out the 
meat, and allow ten pounds of sait to 
each 100 pounds; sprinkle a layer of 
salt one-quarter of an inch deep over 
the bottom of the barrel, pack in as 
closely as possible a layer of meat, 
making a layer of five or six inches in 
thickness; then put on a layer of salt, 
following that with another layer of 
meat. Repeat until the meat and salt 
have all been packed in the barrel, 
care being used to reserve salt enough 
for a good layer on the top. After the 
packed barrel has stood over night, add 
for every 100 pounds of meat four 
pounds of sugar, two ounces of baking 
soda, and four ounces of saltpeter dis- 





solved in a gallon of boiling water. 
Cool and add. three gallons more of 
water, which should be sufficient to 
cover this quantity of meat. A loose 
board cover weighted down with a 
heavy stone or piece of iron should be 
put on the meat to keep all of it under 
the brine. In case any should project, 
mold would soon start, and the brine 
would spoil in a very short time. 

“{f the meat has been corned during 
the winter and is to be kept into the 
summer season, it would be well to 
watch the brine closely during the 
spring, as it is more likely to spoil at 
that time than at any other season. lf 
the brine appears to be ropy or does 
not drip freely from the finger when 
immersed and lifted, it should be 
turned off and new brine added. The 
sugar or molasses in the brine has a 
tendency to ferment; and, unless the 
brine is kept in a cool place, there is 
sometimes trouble from that source. 
To secure thorough corning, the meat 
should be kept in the brine twenty to 
thirty days.” 





Treating Fence Posts 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Is there a wood preServative on 
the market, used for posts? Would 
linseed oil save posts any? Does set- 
ting in cement serve to make them 
last longer?” 

About the only wood preservative 
which has been found to be really sat- 
isfactory is creosote. Creosote has 
some closely allied coal tar products 
which go under different trade names, 
which seem to be practically as good, 
however. The standard method of 
treating posts with creosote under av- 
erage farm conditions is to put the 
creosote in a kettle or tank about 





three feet in diameter and four feet 
deep, build a fire under the kettle and 
stand the posts upright in the creo- 
sote. The creosote is brought to a 
temperature of 220 to 230 degrees. 
After the posts have been in this hot 
bath of creosote for from one to six 
hours, the exact time depending upon 
the kind of wood, they are put into a 
cold bath of creosote in another tank 
for from one to four hours. The idea 
is to have the creosote penetrate about 
one inch into the sapwood at the butt. 
Different kinds of wood vary greatly 
in their ability to-absorb creosote. The 
ordinary cottonwood, birch and willow 
post will absorb about three quarts, 
while a locust post will not take up 
much over a pint. 

By means of the creosote treatment, 
willow, cottonwood and oak posts may 
be made as durable as red cedar or lo- 
cust posts. The practicability of the 
treatment depends upon the cost of 
creosote per gallon and the cost of 
durable fence posts. When locust, red 
cedar or hedge posts may be had for 
25 cents apiece, it will probably not 
pay to use the creosote method. Our 
readers who wish to look into this 
method further should send to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Forestry Service, Washington, 
D. C., for Circular No. 139, and to the 
Maryland experiment station, at Col- 
lege Park, for Bulletin No. 163. It 
might also be well to write to manu- 
acturers of wood preservatives similar 
to creosote for their suggestions as to 
the best method of treatment. 

We do not know of any experiments 
proving the value of setting posts in 
cement. We suspect that the creosote 
treatment is more convenient and 
cheaper, but would be glad to hear 
from any of our readers as to their 
opinions on the matter. 
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Non-Skid and e 
Smooth Tread Ti re & 


are built by specialists who have made no mistake through 15 years 
of leadership. At the Firestone Factory are thousands of experts 
who make nothing but tires—in tremendous quantities. 
brings the price down for you. 

But the first saving is not what makes so many car owners 
strong for Firestone. Even if Firestones cost much more, they 
would have them for comfort, safety and economy. 

Safety and Security with Firestone Non-Skid Tires. 

Non-Skid in Fact as well as Name. 


When the roads are slippery, the motorist needs the extra pro- 
tection of the Non-Skid lettering—angled just right and built 
extra high and strong for a sturdy grip. 
trouble in getting Firestone Tires, Tubes or Accessories, and we 
will see that you are supplied. Anyway write for our instructive 
book on the “Proper Care of Tires” and our Tube Bag Free. 


Firestone 





Ask for Book No. 18 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
“America’s Largest Exelusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Pneumatic Thee, Teele Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, 
7 


Tires, Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, Tire 
ccessories, etc. 


a 


Money Saved 
First and Last 


This is for you who may not know that Firestone Tires are no more 
expensive than = average kind. Their quality is proved by remarkable 
records in every kind of tire service and they have the added endorsemen_ vf 


This 


Write if you have any 
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Tube Bag Free 


Fine for keeping Inner Tubes 
in first-rate condition—fresh 
and dry. Sent free to every 
one who writes us the make of 
tire he uses and the name and 
address of his dealer. 
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Death in the Silo 


From time to time Wallaces’ Farmer 
has warned its readers of the possible 
danger from poisonous gases in silos 
during the process of filling. The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, in its issue of October 31, 1914, 
reports the death of four men from 
this cause on September 19th. We 
quote: 

“At the Athens, Ohio, state hospital, 
at about seven o’clock on the morning 
of September 19, 1914, four members 
of a squad of six men ascended the 
ladder on the outside of the silo in 
question, to an open door about twelve 
feet from the top, and jumped in, one 
after the other, on the silage, the level 
of which was about six feet below the 
doorway. Within five minutes, as re- 
ported, the next two men who ascend- 
ed shouted down that the first four 
looked as though they were dead. A 
large force of workers who were at 
hand immediately ascended the silo, 
and, opening a lower door which was 
just above the level of the silage, hur- 
riedly removed the unconscious forms, 
and, in spite of the immediate arrival 
of four or five physicians from the in- 
stitution, all attempts at resuscitation 
failed. 

“The unfortunate ones, one of whom 
was thirty-one years old, and the oth- 
ers fifty-six, fifty-six and sixty-seven, 
were 
all had been engaged for several years 
on the institutional farm, and had 
helped in filling silos for the past two 
or three years. During the two weeks 
previous, 


the three days previous had helped 
with the filling of the metal silo in 
question. 
down the ensilage as it was delivered 
from the blowpipe. On this morning 
the machine had not yet begun opera- 


tions, and apparently the men sat 
down or lay down on the silage to | 
wait. 


“The next morning, at about seven 
o’clock, we visited the silo in question, 
where conditions had been allowed to 
remain as on the previous morning, 
except that before orders could be is- 
sued, a couple of feet more of silage 
had been added. This had apparently 
sunk one foot during the night, leaving 
about five feet up to the bottom of the 
door in question. 


generated, about ten or twelve feet 
should have been added, more nearly 
to reproduce the amount of gas to 
which the workmen had undoubtedly 
been subjected. The weather on the 
two days was practically unchanged, 
being sNghtly cool at night and warm 
during the day. The silage consisted 
of fresh, rather finely cut, 
corn. Light within the sflo was good, 
owing to open doorways above and in 
the roof. The temperature seemed 
about ten degrees higher than that of 
the atmosphere without. A more peace- 
ful and inviting scene could not be im- 
agined than the warm, pleasant smell- 
ing green silage within. With a few 
moments to spare, the most natural 
thing for workmen to do would be to 
sit down or lie down on the silage. 
“We dropped a guinea-pig within, 
which, 
unconscious after a_ brief 
respiratory difficulty. A rabbit was 
next dropped down on the silage. It 
took a few steps, showed some dyspnea 


andd ropped over on its side uncon- | 
seconds. | 


scious at the end of sixty 
Next, a large, slender collie dog was 
lowered down, and in just two and 
three-quarters minutes it likewise fell 
over unconscious. The oncome of un- 
consciousness in all cases was very 
sudden. The animals, after uncon- 
sciousness, rapidly turned bluish about 
the nose, lips, tongue (and ears in the 
case of the rabbit). The guinea-pig 
was dead in ten minutes, the raobit at 
the end of forty-two minutes, while the 
dog was removed at the end of thirty- 
three minutes, when abdominal and 
chest movements had ceased, although 
drawing back of the corners of the 
cheeks was still present. Within a 
few minutes on the outside, the dog, 
which had been let down by its tail, 
showed signs of reviving; at the end 
of six minutes it appeared partly con- 
scious, and thereafter rapidly recov- 
ered without any efforts at resuscita- 
tion having been tried. 


“Next a bunch of matches, lowered | 
on a pitchfork tine, snuffed out et a 
level of about eizhteen inihes abeve 


the silage. A lantern behaved similar 





| (hydrocyanic 


‘trusties’ at the institution, and | 


they had helped to fill two | 
large wooden silos nearby, and during | 


Their work was to tramp | 


However, according | 
to the manner in which the gases are | 


immature | 


| per cent; 


| crows and stray dogs. 
, pigeons on-your premises. 
in thirty seconds, toppled over | 
exhibit of | 





ly, and the level of the gas could be 
estimated within half an inch by 
means of the effect on the lantern 
flame. At this point a gallon bottle of 
water was lowered, inverted, and a 
sample of the gas thus collected. 
“Another half-mongrel dog of me- 
dium size was dropped in, but, unlike 
the collie, which sniffed around over 
the surface of the silage, this dog kept 
its nose well elevated and showed 
very few symptoms. At this point one 
of the investigators jumped in and 
lowered his head to the top of the sil- 
age. A most startling, rather pungent, 
warm, and slightly alcoholic smelling 
gas caused the investigator to retreat 
hastily to the open door above. 
lower door (just above the silage) was 


investigator detected the same gaseous 


odor, which irritated the mucous mem- | 


branes and the throat considerably, 
and the effects of which could be felt 
for fifteen or twenty minutes after- 
ward. 
of bitter almonds, garlic or rotten eggs 
acid, hydrogen arsenid, 
or hydrogen su!phid). 
periences convinced the investigators, 
however, that one could rapidly 


fects of the gas, and that to workers 
customarily employed about silos it 


might not be considered of any mo- | 
|} ment. 


“Experiments with animals and 
lights were made in the two neighbor- 
ing silos, which had been filled with a 
riper and drier corn fodder, but all re- 
sulted negatively.” 


The danger from these poisonous 


gases seems to be limited to the period | 


during which the silo is being filled. 
The presence of gas can always be 
detected by lowering an open lantern 
to the surface of the silage. If gas is 


there, the lantern will not burn; and | 
| this precaution should always be taken 
The gas is | 


during the filling season. 
heavier than air, and therefore can be 


drained out by opening a door at the | 


surface of the silage. The greatest 
danger is in pit silos, which can not 
be drained in this way. 


How to Check Hog Cholera 


Doctor Robert Jay, the United States 
inspector in charge of the hog cholera 
investigation work in Clay county, 
Iowa, says, concerning the spread of 
the disease: 

“The following statistics were com- 
piled last year in the three counties 
where this work has been in progress, 
showing the ways in which hog cholera 
was spread to 380 farms: 

“Visiting neighbors, exchanging la- 
bor, etc., 126, or 33 per cent; sick hogs 
on adjoining farms, 16, or 4.5 per cent; 
infected by dogs, 25, or 6.5 per cent; 
previously infected premises, 25, or 6. 5 
per cent; escaping hogs, 15, or 4 per 
cent; infected by birds, 104, or 27.5 
contaminated streams, 31, or 
8 per cent; purchasing new stock, 38, 
or 10 per cent. 

“Therefore, to protect hogs and to 
prevent the carrying of the disease, it 
is suggested that the following precau- 
tions be strictly observed: 

“1. Have a _ shotgun 





for pigeons, 


“2. out of other farmers’ hog 
lots. 
do not traverse ground accessible to 
hogs. 

“3. Keep medicine vendors, stock 
buyers and others out of your hog lots. 

“4. Have your fences hog tight so 
that your hogs can not mingle with 
your neighbors’ hogs. 


Keep 


“5. Do not borrow nor lend breed- 
ing hogs. 
“6. When you buy feed, be sure it 


does not come from infected farms. 

“7. Fence off running streams from 
your hog lots. 

“8. Do not haul hogs for your 
neighbor unless you know he has no 
cholera in his hogs. 

“9. Consider all public stock pens 
as infected. Do not walk around rail- 
road pens. 

“10. Confine your dog at night. You 
may know where it is in the daytime, 
but you do not at night if it is not con- 
fined. 

“11. Immediately burn carcasses of 
hogs that die of any disease. 

“12. 
hogs at feeding time; if a hog appears 
off, immediately confine it in a small 
enclosure, so as not to infect the bal- 


| ance of your herd if it should prove to 


have cholera. 
“So that hog cholera may be more 





The | 


| gaunt, 
A few more ex- | 


be- | 
come used to the at first unpleasant ef- | 


peseeiccemensesesiy costes 








Do not harbor | 


In exchanging farm machinery, | 


Take daily observation of your’ 





readily recognized when it makes its 
appearance, the following brief de- 
scription of the symptoms are given. 
These symptoms vary; depending upon 
the virulence of the organism causing 
cholera and the resistance of the hog. 
In very acute cases the hog may eat 
its feed with apparent relish and die 
in a few hours with convulsions. 


“Generally the first symptom noticed 
is indisposition of one or two hogs with 
no other particularly marked symptom. 
The true nature of the disease may not 
be suspected until a number of hogs 
are attacked. 

“This indisposition is followed by 
sluggishness, weakness which is no- 
ticeable in the hind parts, and loss of 


| appetite. 
then opened, through which the second | 


“The lining of the eyelids becomes 
red and secretes a fluid which gums 
the lids together. 

“There is usually constipation, the 
feces being coated with a thick scum; 


‘ | or there may be diarrhea which has a 
There was no odor suggestive | 


characteristically offensive odor. 

“The hog becomes tucked up and 
breathes with difficulty, and 
finally dies of exhaustion. 

“Tf any of these symptoms are no- 
ticeable, call up the office of the in- 
spectors in the court house at Spencer, 
and they will call and examine the 
hogs. If it proves to be cholera, they 
will treat the herd. 

“In order to facilitate this work of 
treating the herd, make the following 
preparations for vaccinating: 

“Confine your hogs in clean, 
comfortable quarters. 

“Clean the floor and cover it with 
straw. 

“Do not feed in the evening before 
nor the morning before they are to be 
vaccinated. 

“Do not excite nor overheat the 
hogs. 

“Separate all the sick hogs from the 


dry, 


| well ones. 


“Movable partitions should be pro- 
vided for corralling. 

“Have from three to seven men to 
catch and hold the hogs, depending cn 
the size of the herd. 

“Have a plentiful supply of hot soft 
water ready. 

“Provide a table or box on which to 
place serum and equipment. 

“After treatment of vaccinated 
herds, if the weather is rainy, confine 
the hogs in clean quarters for four 
days. If the weather is warm, turn on 
a grass plot, if possible, free from dust 
and wallows. The places where the 
needles enter leave small holes that 
allow dirt to enter and form abscesses 
if these precautions are not observed. 
The diet should consist of a light slop 
for several days without corn. Do not 





castrate nor ring hogs for a month af. 
ter treatment. Keep the inspectors jp. 
formed about how the herd igs doin, 
so that they can take care of untowan{ 
results. 

“Burn all dead hogs as soon 
sible. =o 

“Clean all yards and pens thorough. 
ly. The manure can be limed and 
scattered over stubble land or where 
the hogs do not have access. 

“Lime all depressions in the hog lot, 
and clean and spray the pens with g 
solution of cresol compound, one part 
to thirty of water. It is a good prae. 
tice to spray all fences and pens with 
whitewash to which has been addeq 
five parts of carbolic acid to one hup. 
dred of whitewash. 

“Burn all feed troughs, or scrub ang 
disinfect with the cresol compound go. 
lution.” 


White Versus Yellew Sweet 
Clover 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Two years ago I sowed ten acres tg 
white and ten acres to yellow biennial 
sweet clover on an Iowa farm. This 


gave me a good opportunity to study 
the merits of the two varieties. 

The white flowered variety will pro. 
duce more hay than the yellow variety, 
The yellow sweet clover, when the 
seeding is not too thick, has a tend. 
ency to grow close to the ground, mak. 
ing it an ideal plant for hog pasture 
purposes. It has a more slender stalk 
than the white variety, consequently it 
makes a finer quality of hay—more 
like alfalfa in appearance. The white 
variety has a tendency to grow coarse 
the second year. 

The seed of the yellow variety yields 
abundantly, and it matures seed quite 
uniformly, so that most of the seed 
can be saved when it is cut and 
threshed. It ripens seed about July 
10th, so it can be threshed before the 
small grain. The white flowered vari- 
ety blossoms and matures seed for 
several months, consequently a con- 
siderable part of the seed crop is lost 
either from lack of or over maturity. 

On the same farm, ten acres of the 
white flowered variety yielded forty 
bushels of hulled seed, and ten acres 
of the yellow variety, sixty-five bush- 
els. 





W. M. BUDLONG. 
Tilinois. 





It is an excellent plan to see that 
the fences are in good repair. A half 
day’s work in making repairs is time 
well spent. 
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Rowe’s "=" Rubbing Posts 
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Lantern guaranteed. 


TRACK NECESSITIES CO.., 


Use a Handy Andy Electric Lantern 


and safeguard your Barns and Build- 
ings against Fire and Explosions 


Gives more light and costs no more than a dirty oil lantern. 

Operates on a standard dry battery which can be bought at 52 
cent stores, hardware and drug stores, and garages. 

Price $1.00 by cash, Pee or P. 0. order; $1.10 by personal check. 
Or sent C. O. D. by parcel post on a of postal card order. 

Order now and be 

to own this modern necessity 
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Hessian Fly Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“J drilled in forty acres of winter 
wheat October 1st. Adjoining this field 
on one side is a field of wheat stubble 
which was seeded to timothy and clo- 
ver. Twenty rods away on another 
side is a similar field of wheat stubb'e 
seeded to timothy and clover. Both 
of these wheat stubble fields contain 
volunteer wheat which is full of Hes- 
sian fly eggs. There does not seem to 
be any Hessian fly eggs in the wheat 
which has just come up from the Oc- 
tober Ist seeding. In the wheat stub- 
ple field which adjoins my fall seeded 
field the stand of timothy is so poor 
that I am plowing under the volunteer 
wheat. The other field of wheat stub- 
ble, which contains sixteen acres, has 
a fair stand of clover. If I let the 
volunteer wheat in this field stand un- 
til spring and summer for-hay, will the 
fly likely spread to my fall sown wheat 
in the spring? Does the Hessian fly 
do most of its damage in the fall? Had 
I better turn -under all of my volunteer 
wheat in the hope of saving my wheat 
crop from ruin, at the sacrifice of a 
bushel or so of clover seed?” 

Our correspondent’s volunteer wheat 
is infested with Hessian fly flax seeds. 
Next spring these flax seeds will 
change into the small mosquito-like 
Hessian flies, which will lay eggs not 
only on the volunteer wheat, but on 
the field seeded by our correspondent 
this fall, which is twenty rods away. 
No one can estimate exactly the dam- 
age to our correspondent’s fall seeded 
wheat. It is our judgment, however, 
that the Hessian fly does its worst 
damage during the fall. The spring 
brood of Hessian fly causes some straw 
to fall, but ordinarily we do not be- 
lieve that it causes a reduction in yield 
of more than half a bushel or a bushel 
to the acre. If we were in our corre- 
spondent’s place we would be inclined 
to let the volunteer wheat and the elo- 
ver stand. It might be well, however, 
to pasture off this wheat and clever 
this fall, in the hope of killing a nunt- 
ber of the Hessian fly flax seeds by 
tramping. Or, if our correspondent has 
a roller, he might consider the advisa- 
bility of trying to crush the flax seeds. 


White Grub 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“This neighborhood is badly infest- 
ed with grub worms, and I think that 
my fields, on the whole, are worse than 
my neighbors’. Where I am now plow- 
ing on stubble, I am turning out a great, 
many worms about as big around as a 
lead pencil. Will these worms come 
to the surface next spring and cause 
damage until about the first of June, 
and then go into a pupal stage, or will 
they continue to grow until a year 
from next June before they change? 
I have two or three small fields that 
were badly infested with grubs this 
year, and which I wish to put into corn 
again next year. Is corn which fol- 
lows corn more likely to be affected 
with grub worms than corn which fol- 
lows small grain? There were a lot 
of May beetles this last spring. Would 
you conclude from this that there will 
probably be a big crop of worms next 
summer? I have plowed under my 
corn stalks for several years, and some 
think that might have something to do 
with the large number of grubs. 
What do you think? We have had 
some fields badly infested with grubs 
in places for as long as eight years. 
Generally grubs do not catise serious 
damage two years in succession. Do 
grubs work as badly in normal sea- 
sons as- in dry seasons?” 

In most localities white grubs cause 
Serious damage about once every three 
years. The May beetles lay their eggs 
in the late spring. During the. first 
season of their existence the small 
white grubs cause very little trouble. 
The second season they are destruc- 
tive. ‘Phe third season “they ‘cause 
Some damage until about the first of 
June, when they go through a resting 
Stage before changing into the beetles 
that come out the folowing spring. 

Will the grubs which our’ corre 











spondent turned up when plowing en- 
ter on their resting stage next June, 
or will next season be their period of 
greatest destructiveness? Our corre- 
spondent says that these grubs are as 
big around as a lead pencil, but this 
fails to tell us anything definite, for 
the reason that white grubs vary a 
great deal in circumference. The full 
grown grub may be smaller around 
than a lead pencil at its middle, but 
much larger around at its tail end. We 
are rather inclined to believe, since 
May beetles were thick last spring, 
that these grubs will be causing their 
greatest damage next year. 
large part of northern Illinois, east- 
ern and northern Iowa, and southern 
Wisconsin, the beetles were very thick 
in 1911, while the grubs caused serious 
damage in 1912. In 1913 the grubs ma- 
tured, and in 1914 the beetles came 
out again. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that over this part of the corn 
belt there will be considerable dam- 
age from white grubs next year. 

There is no good way of preventing 
damge from white grubs. It is claimed 
that plowing before the first of No- 
vember does some good, although our 
correspondent’s experience would seem 
to indicate the contrary. If hogs and 
chickens are allowed to follow the 
plow, large numbers of the grubs will 
be destroyed. One of the best pre- 
ventive plans of all is to avoid plant- 
ing corn on land which is known to 
be infested with the grubs. Small 
grain, clover and alfalfa all stand the 
white grubs much better than corn or 
potatoes. ? 

The May beetles are supposed to lay 
their eggs for the most part on grass 
land near timber. We are surprised at 
our correspondent’s statement that 
grubs infest the same cultivated fields 
continuously for eight years. There 
seem to be many things about tne 
white grub which no man has studied 
out as yet. One of the best bulletins 
on the subject is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
543, which may be had free on applica- 
tion to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


- Mustard in Alfalfa 


A Missouri correspondent sends us 
a’ sample of wild mustard or wild rad- 
ish, and writes: 


“T find this weed in a patch of alfalfa 
which I seeded the last week in Au- 
gust. I got the seed of this weed in 
the alfalfa. What is the name of the 
weed, and is it a bad one? I have 
been pulling it out of the alfalfa.” 


Mustard is not such a very bad weed 
in the alfalfa meadow. In newly seed- 
ed alfalfa, it generally comes up in the 
fall, lives over winter, and tries to 
produce seed in the early summer. The 
first crop of alfalfa, however, general- 
ly cuts it short before very much seed 
has been produced. For two or three 
years mustard may cause some trouble 
in alfalfa, but if there is a good stand 
very little is to be feared from mus- 
tard. The frequent cuttings keep it 
from going to seed,.and since it is an 
annual which spreads only by seed, it 
soon dies out. 


Pig-Weed or Red Root 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
a sample of pig-weed and writes: 

“T sent to a seed firm in Iowa for 
some alfalfa seed, and sowed it the 
lith of August, and there is a strange 
weed init. It grows rapidly, and looks 
like it would soon form seed. There 
is a fine stand of alfalfa, but I don’t 
like the looks of this weed. Will you 
tell me what it is? Will it give me 
much trouble?” 

Pig-weed or red root is common ev- 
erywhere over the corn belt, and we 
doubt if it came in in our correspond- 
ent’s alfalfa seed. The seed of. pig- 
weed is small, shiny, black, flat and 
circular in outline. . It is so small that 
it is generally not found abundantly 
in alfalfa seed which has been well 
cleaned. Pig-weed. causes. trouble’ in 
gardens, and ly in corn ‘and 








‘potato fields. ..It does net generally 
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ance in our field for two years. 














A GUN UNEXCELLED 


SELF-LOADING SHOTGUN 


Absolutely positive action; divided recoil; ability to shoot 
light or heavy loads without adjustment of mechanism; 
absence of projecticns or exposed moving parts to catch in 
clothing or brush or injure hands; absence cf screws and 
pins to collect rust or dirt or work loose; two-part, sim- 
ple take down and no loose parts—these are some of the 
valuable features that make the Winchester Self-Loading 
} Shotgun superior to others cf similar type. 

gauge, and weighs only about 774 pounds. Can be used as 
a repeater or single loader at wi.l. All metal parts ere made 
of nickel steel, which has about double the strength of the 
steel used in shotguns of other makes. 


It is a 12 


Investigate it. 
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bother much in small grain, meadows 
and pastures. It is an annual which 
spreads only by the abundant seed 
formed. 

If our correspondent has a good 
stand of alfalfa, he will not be both- 
ered much with the red root, for the 
frequent cuttings of the alfalfa will 
get the best of it in a year or two. 
There are but very few weeds to be 
feared in the alfalfa meadow, and of 
these blue grass is one of the worst. 





Lamb’s Quarter 


An Illinois correspondent sends us a 
gample of lamb’s quarter, and writes: 


“I would like to ask the name of the 
plant which I am sending you. It 
grows about five feet high.” 


Lamb’s quarter is an annual grow- 
ing from two to six feet high, the size 
depending on the soil and the rain- 
fall. It is rather a common weed in 
gardens and pig lots, which causes 
very little trouble in meadows and cul- 
tivated land generally. It spreads only 
by the abundant seeds produced and 
is easily kept in check under any good 
system of farming. 


Hedge Nettle 


An Iowa correspondent sends us @ 
— of hedge nettle for identifica- 
tion. 

To look at this weed it appears a 
little like one of the mints, for its stem 
has a tendency to be four-cornered. It 
does not, however, have the character- 
istic smell of the mints. In low, moist 
soil it is a bad weed, spreading rapidly 
by its abundant seed and strong under- 
ground root-stocks. Drainage com- 
bined with clean cultivation soon gets 
the best of this weed, although before 
the land is drained, it looks like it 
must be one of the very worst. In old- 
en times physicians claimed that this 
weed was a kind of cure-all; that a so- 
lution of it made the hearty merry 
and drove away bad spirits. Today it 
is not used for any purpose. 


Wild Four 0’Clock 


An Illinois correspondent sends a 
sample of wild four o’clock and writes: 

“I am sending you a weed which is 
new to me. It has made its appear- 
The 
flower is blue, and the plant grows to 
a height of two feet in a bushy form. 
The plant spreads by roots as well as 
se 8 ” 








We have often seen wild four o’clock 
growing along railway embankments, 
but have never Known it to cause much 
trouble in cultivated fields. It is a pe- 
rennial that spreads by seeds, and 





possibly also by underground root- 
stocks, as our correspondent indicates 
in his letter. We have never had any 
experience with this weed, but do not 
think that it would be hard to eradi- 
cate, since it is found so rarely. In case 
it causes any serious trouble in mea- 
dows or pastures, we suggest plowing 
up the infested land and putting in 
corn for two or three years. 


Wild Buckwheat 


An Illinois correspondent sends usa 
sample of wild buckwheat or black 
bindweed, and writes: 

“I found this weed in my clover 
patch. I bought the seed last spring. 
I have never seen this weed before. 
Will you kindly tell me what it is.” 

Black bindweed or wild buckwheat 
is an annual vine which is easily rec- 
ognized by its seeds, which are black 
in color, triangular in shape, and very 
similar in appearance to ordinary 
buckwheat. This weed is annoying in 
the grain fields of the northwest, but 
should cause no trouble in the corn 
belt on lands under a good system of 
rotation. Our correspondent would do 
well in preventing this weed from go- 
ing to seed as far as practical. It is 
not a bad corn belt weed, and we 
rarely receive complaints of it. 








Minnesota Weed Bulletin 


In our issue of September 18th we 
mentioned a number of valuable weed 
bulletins, among others Bulletin No. 
238 of the Minnesota experiment sta- 
tion. We find that the number 238 is 
a mistake, and should be 129. This 
bulletin is a good one, and should be 
in the hands of those of our readers 
who live in Minnesota, northern Iowa, 
the Dakotas and Wisconsin. 


Killing Burdocks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have had much experience in my 
time with burdock, and have learned 
how to eradicate the weed. The life of 
a burdock plant is three years. The 
first year it is a small plant, from the 
seed; the second year it makes a much 
larger growth; the third year it sends 
up the seed stalk, matures the seed, 
and dies. That is the end of that 
plant. The seed are ready to start the 
next year. It takes three years to get 
rid of the burdock. You must cut the 
seed stalks two inches below the 
crown. Do this as soon as the burrs 
begin to form, or any time before the 
seed fills: By cutting that low, the 
root will not sprout. It is easily don 
with a sharp spade. Try it. " 

8. 8S. L. 
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The Great Problem ef Soil 
Conservation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The essential of good husbandry is 
the conservation of soil fertility. A 
farmer may be ever so “up-to-date,” he 
may have the most modern machinery, 
the finest of pedigreed stock, great 
barns, and what-not, and yet, if he 
neglects to properly care for his land, 


if he takes off more than he puts back, 
his land, and he also, if he lives long 
enough, will become bankrupt. Such 
is the universal law, and it behooves 
us as rational beings to heed it. Ev- 
ery time the land is cropped, a certain 
amount of humus and mineral matter 
is removed, and if its original fertility 
is to be kept up, that much must be 
returned, for even the best planned 
rotation can not make the loss good; 
in fact, crop rotation is naught but soil 
robbing. Right here in lowa, where 
the soil is as productive as anywhere, 
the ill-effects of crop rotation can be 
seen on every hand. Year by year the 
knol's are getting a little yellower; 
on the hillsides the bare, clay is grin- 
ning through the foliage in midsum- 
mer, and with our “up-to-date” meth- 
ods we can not get as much from an 
acre as could our forebears. The av- 
erage 
pass by, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when the great middle west, even, 
can not feed its own people. The one 
greatest problem which the American 
peop'e must soive in the near future 
is how to conserve the fertility of the 
soil wherefrom they live. 

About twenty-five years ago the then 
English premier said in a speech: “In 
a quorter of a century the United 
States will be a bread-importing coun- 


| bread which should feed coming gen- 


| 





yield is lessening as the seasons | 


iry if its present wasteful methods | 
are kent up.” 4nd we have come to ; 
it. Today the United States is a bread- 
importing country, and the blame is 
whee? On the farmer? To a certain 
extent this is so, but have the city 


cousins ever stopped to think of how 
big a share of that 
ihem? For instance, the multitudes 
living in the cities strung along the 
Missouri-Mississippi river system, have 
they never stopped to contemplate the 
tremendous waste of fertilizing mate 


blame rests with | 


rial through our modern (?) methods | 


of cisposing of sewage? This sewage, 
besides being a detriment to all the 
people 
entirely lost, 
enormous capital, enough, 


and yet it represents an 
in fact, if it 


living along those streams, is | 


was all saved and put on friable soil, 
to increase the yie!'d of such land over 
and above what might otherwise be ,; 
expected, to the extent that every city 


could be self-sustaining, 


for Dame Na- | 


ture, though she resents robbery, re- 

turns a full measure whenever she is | 
treated right. To pump the sewage | 
onio the land, where it should go, in- | 


stead of flushing it into lakes and riv- 


ers, would be child's play for the civil | 


engineers of our day. The proper care 
and disposal of city sewage will go far 
towrrd solving not only the high cost 


| a result of 


of tiving, but also the one greatest 
prob'em, the conservation of soil fer- | 
tility. 


li ‘s wonderful, come to think of it, 


how inconsistent man really is, and 
how little a good many of us use our | 


reasoning power. Take the case of a 
man, for instance, who goes to work 
in the early spring, raking and burn- 
ing what corn stalks his cattle have 
left from the winter. He knows well 
enough that by doing so he is burning 
the humus—his daily bread—right out 
of the soil. But try to tell him so, and 
the answer will be that it doesn’t hurt, 
that the stalks are nothing but a nui- 
sance anyway. and that the land will 
last in his time. Yet see how diligent- 


erations. 
Coming generations? Yea, even so. 
For thousands of years to come the 


| soil which we are now mining must 


furnish bread. We call it ours. We 
think we have a right to deal with it 
as suits us best. The farmers in the 
east have thought so, too, for a couple 
of hundred of years; that is why their 
land goes begging today, and yet they 
never had the facilities for soil rob- 
bing that we have. There were great 
forests in their way, and their tools 
were not such as we have. With our 
gang plows, shovel cultivators, and the 
other soil cutting and slashing imple- 
ments we possess, we can make the 
middle west the most fruitful land be- 
neath the sun, and a howling wilder- 
ness in a few years. Even now, and 
right here in blessed old Iowa, too, 
bald-headed knolls are grinning at us 
everywhere, and year by year the 
patches of unproductive land grow big- 
ger. On many of our hillsides clover 
won't catch; wheat don’t yield as well 
as formerly, and corn, our great staple 
and stand-by—well, one need but to 
look at the foliage to know that the 
soil from which it draws its susten- 
ance is poverty stricken. 

No, we have no right to use the soil 
as suits us best. We have a right to 
take our living from it, but not to 
ruthlessly waste its fertility. We 
should be soil builders, not soil wreck- 
ers. The burning of corn stalks as 
practiced in Iowa is inexcusable. It 
facilitates the working of the land but 
little, and it robs_the soil of much fer- 
tilizing material. If a farmer takes 
the corn off the land and allows his 
cattle to clean up all that is edible of 
the stalks, he should be satisfied, and 
have sense enough to turn the rest 
under. 

CLAUS HANSEN. 

Harrison County, Icwa. 


Alfalfa for Horse Feeding 


Alfalfa is a splendid horse feed, but 
must be fed with judgment and care. 
Because of its palatability, mature 
horses are likely to eat too much of 
it, if permitted free access to it. The 
average farm horse at hard work is 
allowed to eat much more alfalfa and 
other roughages than he really needs 
to maintain his weight. One pound of 
alfalfa or other hay and about one 
and a fourth pounds of grain per day 
for each one hundred pounds of horse 
flesh makes a good ration for the work 
horse. 

Horses like alfalfa stems. Refuse 
from the cattle racks is very accept- 
able to horses. Feed mature horses 
first and second cutting alfalfa which 
is free from mold and dust. To make 
the best horse hay, alfalfa should be 
allowed to stand until well out in 
bloom. In curing horse hay, it is well 
to keep in mind that the dust which 
is present in so much alfalfa is largely 
the presence of foreign 
moisture, such as rain or dew, at mak- 
ing time, rather than the presence of 
a little moisture within the plant. 
Never feed wet alfalfa hay to horses. 

A sudden change of feed deranges 
the horse’s digestive system. 
accustomed to alfalfa as a regular part 
of their ration are seldom troubled 





| from its use. 


| greedy 


ly that.same man will scrape up every ! 


forkful of straw and trash he can get 


| but little 


hold of and put it on that very land in | 


order to hold the soil, an office the 
corn stalks could have performed 
much better. Now a stalk cutter is not 
such an expensive article, nor is it 
hard to operate, and if reasonably tak- 
en care of will last a lifetime. Why 
doesn’t our man invest in such an ar- 
ticle (we are not in the implement 
business). It would chop the stalks 
as fine as need be; there would be a 
great deal less loss of soil fertility, 
n@ the stubs when turned under 
ald materially lessen soil erosion. 
u@it isn’t as easy to cut as to rake 
a burn the stalks, and therefore, 
and for no other valid reason, is our 
Yan burning the bread out of the soil 
—not only his own bread, but the 


If alfalfa hay is stored in the barn 
for horses, it is well to sprinkle it 
generously, while mowing it away, 
with a mixture of equal parts of salt 
and air-slaked lime. 

Growing draft colts have seldom, if 
ever, been injured by eating too much 
alfalfa and oats. Mature horses of a 
disposition, if allowed to run 
to alfalfa racks at will, may eat too 
much and suffer attacks of impaction. 
Draft mares heavy in foal, and taking 
exercise, not infrequently 
suffer from attacks of this nature. An 
alfalfa pasture is a splendid place to 
develop draft colts with a maximum 
of bone and muscle. Some complaint 
comes from the humid regions to the 
effect that mares on alfalfa pasture 
during the breeding Season are hard 
to get in foal. This trouble seems to 
be more or less local and can be pre- 
vented by temporarily keeping the 
mares in other pastures. An alfalfa 
patch forms a splendid night pasture 
for work horses, providing they are 
used to it and are turned out regu- 
larly. 

Good, well-colored alfalfa is of prac- 
tically the same composition as wheat 
bran, and is of equal value to it in the 
horse ration. 
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OU never saw’such winter underwear value as “Hanes” in all your 
life. When you examine a Union Suit of this snug-fitting, warm, dur- 
able, elastic-knit winter underwear, you feel sure you are examining 


goods in the $2.00 class. And you are—it’s $2.00 quality all right, 


but’ “Hanes” 


50c Pea 


is exactly half that price. 
up closely to the skin— 
the elastic callarette 
prevents gaping at the 
neck—improved, firmly 
knit cuffs hug the wrist 
closely and can’t rip— 


Hanes Underwear snuggles 


] Per 
Union Suit 


Unbreakable Seams — 


Your money back or a new garment for any one returned with a broken 


seam. 
can offer this absolute guarantee. 


We know the quality of workmanship in Hanes Underwear and 
If we weren't in the heart of cotton land, 


did not buy direct from the growers and specialize on 50¢ a garment 


ce ee 
underwear, Hanes 


would surely cost you double the price. 


If you can’t find the“ Hanes” dealer 
in your town be sure to write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


This label in 
every garment 





Buy none 
without it 


ELASTIC KNIT . 
UNDERWEAR 





Because of the comparative ease 
with which alfalfa may be grown in 
practically all parts of the state, it 
should form a portion at least of ev- 
ery horse’s ration.—Bulletin of the 
Nebraska Experiment Station. 


Disking Sod in the Fall 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have a tough piece of sod just re- 
cently plowed. What is your opinion 
with regard to disking it this fall a 
couple of times, or would it be better 
to let it alone until spring?” 

The freezing and thawing of winter 
will do an excellent job in breaking 
down this sod, and we doubt whether 
any labor used in disking it this fall 
would be well spent. We should let it 
alone until spring, and thus use the 
weathering of winter to the greatest 
possible advantage. 








Delinquent Supervisors 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of September 4th you 
print quite a lengthy article of the 
meeting of the Iowa supervisors and 
the good work they have been doing. 
If the members of the highway com- 
mission were amazed by the reports 
coming in of the work going on, just 
let them come out here to Dubuque 
county and see what we have for 
roads. The roads in this section have 
not been graded for two years. These 
are county roads at that, and should 
have been graded last year. We are 
in no opposition to the new road law, 
but we are indignant at the way the 
Dubuque courty supervisors have neg- 
lected the roads. 

It seems all tney think about is the 
Hawkeye Highway, which will never 
do the taxpayers in the southern end 
of the county any good. Some readers 
may think we are “talking through 
our hat,” but any serious doubter, or 
even the highway commission, may 
come, and we will take them out over 











the roads and show them the disgrace- 
ful condition they are in. 
OHN B. DENLINGER. 
Dubuque County, lowa. 


FREE! FREE! 


Detailed information 
about our National 
Automatic Hog 
Oiler Post (paint- 
ed Big 4 Yel- 
low). Write for 
our free trial 
offer at once. 
NATIONAL OILER 
COMPANY 
542 N. 14th St. 
Dept. oad 
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HIDES TANNED 


» save you fully 50 per cent when you ship i's a 
cow or horse hide to be made-up ina coat or robe 
for you. Write today for free catalog. ¢\v- 
ing prices and allinformation. Address 


COWNIE TANNING COMPANY 


102 Market St., DES MOINES, IOWA 





















We BUY I} 000 SATISFIED SHIPPERS 
testify to our ‘‘square’’ policy. Premium 
cash prices. Write for Fur a a = 
Supply Catalogue, and 

cow hides to sell, write oe List. 
We Will Tan 
and make your own hides 
and furs _ robes, coats, 

etc., and sa’ All work 


you big mone: 
Qeovemtend. ‘we te Je fer our or Tanning Caanees. 










OMAHA HIDE & FUR CO. 
723 So. 13th St. Omaha, Neb 

























20 Days Grinds more ear cora or small rai, 
.Z with less power, than any other rill 
a Tra Doesn't warm the feed. Lathe-centered 

three minates 
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“N REMEMBER that by subscribing 

\ for 1915 now, you get all the rest of : 

\ this year’s numbers Free. See the \\ 

\ Offer at the bottom of this page. \\ 

\ . 9 \ 

The Youth's © 

\ \ 

cea 

Companion © 

N 

Most of those who begin to N 

take The Companion keep on 

year after year. It grows to \ 

be a family necessity. N 

1 - my eonyerd fed oe pened io Reererenta- \ 

Champ Clark. . .. . tives, has some good anecdotes of ‘ 

a who is a Virginian of the Virginians, writes S 

é bow A HORN-BOO \ 

Mrs. Burton Harrison. about “AH K OF THE ith © 

ho knows the M i, o SS 

Charles Egbert Craddock taint time, when the tiver was" AT DEAD \\ 

will surely have something worth telling \ 

when e ou NS 

Arnold SS eee ee ws am he prrite # about -'S SCHOOL DAYS \ 

R the intrepid aviator of the British Army Fly- \N 

- Claude Grahame-White . ing Corpe, will recall “SOME MOMENTS \ 

\ These are just the crumbs of the cake. Some dozens of other N 

: writers, equally celebrated, will write for The Youth's Com- N 

‘ panion. They will add to your knowledge in the most agree- \ 

, able way. They will write for young and old. \N 

CCT EAL TN EG TAMAR << 

: EIGHT “Emmeiine” Elsie Singmaster 

S “North Forty East” Homer Greene \ 

‘ SPLENDID “ June” Edith Barnard Delano 

S “ Wintering with the Syots” C. A. Stephens N 

\ SERI AL “ Jack’s Partner” C. H. Claudy N 

, “ Black Gold” Frank Lillie Pollock N 

STORIES “The Whimsical Schooner ‘Surprise’” R. D. Paine \ 

\ “ Rob’s Ranch P Elizabeth Bebe. N 

‘ EMA MEA A ASM 0 Fe iA N 

‘ And these will cuit be cominanead by two more N 

\ and several story groups, all in addition to 250 other stories N 

WS and humorous and character sketches. Let us send you N 

NN the “Forecast for 1915"’ and Sample Copies Free. \ 

A OD 190 \ 

~ HOW TO GET THE FREE ISSUES ~ 

\\ Send $2.00 at once for The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1915 and we 

‘will add all the issues for the remaining weeks of 1914 Free from the time 

\. of your subscription, and The Companion Home Calendar for 1915. Cut 

\\ out and send this coupon or the name of this publication with your $2.00. N 

‘ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. \ 
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Feed Your Hogs Sunshine! 


} L/ 


Throw sunlight on 


— AS Necessary AsCorn-Costs Nothing. 


J 

need more than just light. Theyneed sunshine. They can’t get it Gy” 

“Cerough side windows. Make your hog house modern. 

| ae | ZN hogs and young pigs healthy. Get more fat 
ive your hogs a chance to make you big p 


ail ux CHIEF SUNS} NEY 


Kee ur <7 
= bushel of Corn. 


he floor of the 


pens where it is ok oe Endorsed 


leading farm 


rs, farm exe 


perisand practical tarme's, Keeps of 
Foor dry summer and winter, as 


Kills disease germs. Gives 
L Pa = Sith thout expose ae” 


without eunshing. 


Sh 
tf RE new or 

into house. 
ug sramead batt proof mesh pro- 
te! opper clips hold glass. No 


CHIEF Sopeten: 
h air in your hog hou: 


Keep fre: 
aid work of Chief Sunshine iokows. 
fically made, Galvanized steel. Rain, sn 


ity conside: 
Write For Free Circular 


* OfSunshine windows, cupolas, silo roofs 

= and lightning rods. Circular gives prices 

* of hog house windows, instructions for in- 

stalling, details of construction and shows why they are 
the most modern, most scientific and most convenient. 


Shrauger & Johnson 


old 
Gost Pre 


and 
Caontt 
d 


WwW an 
roof. All sizes for all kinds of buildings. 29best. strongest, long. 


Sold at prices that beat any ever offered, 
quali’ red, si 


415 Walnut St., 





Chief Silo Reofs 


est lasting, most improv- 

ed roof on the market, 

Made of heavy galvan- 

ized steel, self-supporting, 

no rafters or beams necessai 

Made in sections that paren ot | easy to install. 
Has window directly over ladder, filling door 
next toit. If you want a real roof at a price that 
you pay for ordinary kind investigate this roof, 


Atlantic, Iowa 








eep the Profit! 
Buy your grinding mill at wholesale,same 
as implement dealers do. Keep the 
t yourself. Hand or power. 


ng Milis 
Easiest running. mae Most durable. | 
oe me ; Shows 23 


















$50.00—SAVED BY BUYING A-$50.00 
Bovee Economy Furnace 


At Manufacturer’s 
Prices 


Has large combustion 
chamber. Saves one- 
third of the fuel. Has 
perfect ventilating sys- 
tem. The most perfect 
hot air plant sold. 

Send pencil sketch of 

oor plan for our many- 
acturer’s price and illus- 
trated catalog. 


Bovee Furnace Works 


195 Sth St. 
Waterloo, lowa 








When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simpie things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm auimals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


A Story 


One of the farmer readers of Wal- 
Farmer who has made a success 
in life is a good story-teller. A large 
part of his success he attributes to two 


incidents which bore some fundamen- 
tal truths in on his mind while he was 
yet a boy. I shall relate them. 

In the early days when the country 
was first settled, the foxes had a sort 
of runway over the ridge back of his 
father’s house. Oftentimes the hounds 
would chase a fox over the ridge, and 
the boy would stand watching and lis- 
tening. First would come the fox and 
then the leading hound following the 
trail closely and silently. Then came 
the other hounds bellowing, keeping 
in sight of the leading hound but pay- 
ing little attention to the trail. The 
boy watched this a number of times, 
till finally one day the idea occurred 
to him: “Am I myself on the scent, 
and following. the trail with all my 
might, or am I merely bellowing?” 
And ever since that time, whenever 
he has a suspicion that he is not do- 
ing his best work, he thinks of those 
bellowing, useless hounds, and says to 
himself, “Am I just bellowing?” 

A railroad was being put through 
the near neighborhood, and a number 
of the boys had an opportunity to make 
some spending money by working on 
the section. When our friend, who 
thought that a quarter was a large 
sum, found that he could earn a dollar 
working on a railroad, he was of course 
anxious to go, and rejoiced when his 
father said that he could. He started 


























a ces’ 


‘out early one morning, but on the way 


to the railroad stopped to talk with 
the boys at his Uncle Charlie’s. While 
he was there, a neighbor boy who was 
also going to work on the railroad, 
caught up with him, and they went on 
together. That night, when he came 
back home, our friend’s father asked 
him how he got along. He replied that 
everything had gone all right, and that 
he had been fortunate enough to have 
company; that Jim had caught up with 
him at Uncle Charlie’s, and they had 
gone on to the railroad together. His 
father, as he was turning away from 
him, said, dryly: “It would have 
sounded a whole lot better if you had 
caught up with Jim.” This saying has 
stuck with our friend some fifty years. 
During that time he has been catching 
up with the “Jims” ahead rather than 
allowing the “Jims” behind to catch 
up with him. 

From the time a boy is fourteen un- 
til he is twenty, or perhaps much older 
than twenty, ideas come to him which 
stick for life. Perhaps he suddenly 
determines that he will make a great 
fortune, and thereafter his life is de- 
voted to money getting. Perhaps he 
becomes obsessed with a desire to 
stand well in the eyes of his neigh- 
bors, and thereafter is “Hail-fellow- 
well-met.” 

You boys now have the opportunity 
of deciding on the ideas which will 
have a big part in determining what 
your future life will be. I do not 
care to make any definite suggestions 
as to what you should choose in the 
way of governing ideas. I hope, how- 
ever, that the ideas you choose will 
make out of you “good farmers, clear 
thinkers, and right livers.” Work 
hard, enjoy life, and give every man 
a square deal. 





Northern Seed Potatoes 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in your paper of October 16 
an inquiry about northern grown seed 
potatoes. By all means get northern 
grown seed from some. place where 
the vines were killed by frost before 
the potatoes were ripe. At the Rhode 
Island experiment station, after a ten 
years’ trial, it was found that the in- 
crease in yield of northern grown seed 
ranged all the way from 10 per cent up 
to 30 per cént, and the reason given is 
that such seed contains more nitrogen. 

JOHN E. F. BAILEY. 

Massachusetts. 
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Worms and Chinch Bugs in 


Silage 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of October 16th, I- no- 
tice questions from an Iowa corre- 
spondent regarding worm infested 
corn for silage. Lately I saw similar 
silage questions concerning chinch 
bugs in corn. 

I have just filled my silo for the 
second time. I have done considerable 
custom work with the cutter, of which 
I am one-third owner. My experience 
has been that with corn siloed at the 
proper stage, or with plenty of water 
added to make good silage, the great- 
est and practically the only damage 
is found in the yield. 

In the fall of 1913 we put corn in a 
silo, and the bugs were so bad that 
one could smell them eighty rods off. 
We scooped them up from under the 
cutter, and ran them direct into the 
fan case on top of the silage. I failed 
to find any trace of bugs or worms 
when feeding out the silage. 

The cutter shakes off the greater 
amount of bugs and dust before the 
corn reaches the knives. There is no 
dust of any kind in good silage any 
more than in a wet bran mash. 

As for feeding silage made from 
wormy corn, or from any other corn 
for that matter, to horses, I don‘t 
know. I have made silage the main 
feed for stock cattle, milk cows, fat- 
tening steers and breeding ewes, but 
it should be fed to horses in very 
small amounts—not over five pounds 
per. day. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Kansas. 


Late Sown Alfalfa 


To Wailaces’ Farmer: 

One year ago I sowed twelve acres 
to alfalfa on millet stubble. I disked 
the ground three or four times, then 
harrowed it, and sowed fourteen 
pounds to the acre, with a grain drill 
having an alfalfa attachment. It was 
sown on the 30th of September, and 
part of it October Ist. It made an ex- 
cellent stand and I got two big crops, 
about two and a half tons to the acre 
from the two cuttings. I have as fine 
a stand left as could be wished for. 

This fall I sowed another piece s 
three’ acres about September 15th, 
the same way. It came up nicely, — 
the grasshoppers went after it and 
took it all in about a week. I conclud- 
ed to sow it over again, and on Octo- 
ber Ist I had the ground harrowed 
once and put in another lot of seed, 
fifteen pounds to the acre. It is up in 
great shape. Most of the farmers think 
October 1st is too late, but, as will be 
seen by my experiment, it worked out 
all right in this case. 

JOHN P. THIESSEN, 

Jefferson County, Nebraska. 








Exposure to weather conditions, is 
more detrimental to farm machinery 
than use. It is a mistake to leave it 
unsheltered, especially during the win- 
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The General 
SaySsi- 
Every building on your farm will 
- a better,more valuable build- 
ing if you give it a Certain- teed 
roof! The label on 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


guarantees 15 years’ service. No 
test” for toughness, pliability or any- 
thing else can give you advance knowl- 
edge of how long a roof will last, 
Roofsdon’t wear out—they dry out. Let 


the three biggest mills in the world 
guarantee the roofing you buy. 


Your dealer can furnish Certain- 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 
the General Rooting: Mfg. Co., world’s 
largest roofing manufacturers, “Kast St. 
Louis, IlL, Marseilles, IIL, York, Pa. 





BARGAINS IN FURS 


We buy hides and skins direct from 
farmers and trappers, tan them 
selves and manufacture fur sets, coats, 
mittens, rugs, etc., in 
our own plant. can pay the 


robes, 
Thus we 


gloves, 


highest prices for furs and hides and 
still sell first-class goods at bargain 
prices. 


furs and hides until 
you get our quotations. Don’t buy furs 
until you see talog. And if you 
want some of your hides or furs tanned 
and made up for your own use, give us 
the job. Price will be right. We've 
been in the fur business in Cedar Rap- 
ids for over 20 years, catering to lowa 
trade. Our facilities are complete and 
up-to-date. Our service is prompt. We 
have a special proposition to make to 


Don’t sell your 


our ¢c2 


agents. Write us today. Address, 
Ohsman, Effron & Co., Dept. A, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 


Funsten 


Pays Cash for FURS 


Big Money in Trappingskunk, 
coon, mink, muskrat, fox, ete, You 
can trap furs—we teach you how. 

Funsten Animal Baits guaran- 
teed to increase your catch, Onl 
31.00 a can postpaid, a Noni grand 
prise at World's Fair, } 

B government rangers use a. One 
man got Sskunkin twenty minutes 
with the Fi PerfectS 
Price $1.5: parcel post 30 cents 
extra. Traps at factory prices, 
FREE 8 books in one (trapper’s ruide, trap- 
per’ supply catalog, trapper’s game 
laws). Te eh how, when and where to trap; how to 
remove, prepare nd ship aking. wit send you fur 
market reports, shipping tags and big k FREE today. 
FUNSTEN BROS, & CO., 22s Funsten Bidg. ST. LOUIS. MO. 
Largest ia the World in Our Line. 


















MAKE BIG MONEY, 


SHIPPING - U RS 


Biggs at K. C. pays 
highest prices and sends 
you money by return mail. Nothing deducted for 
commissions. Honest grading, Fur shipments held 
separate on reguest and sent bac! ‘at oncei sae acme te 
are notO. K. Guaranteed baits, eac! package ove 
taining special guide for trapping ey animal it is 
e made for. Traps and supplies at factory cost. 
¢ Catalog of cupplien and Trapper’s Guide, 
with special fur price lists, 
Ec. Ww. Ww. Siccs &¢' An 
end Largest 
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«| “FURS ~ HIDES 





te 50% more money for you to ship Raw Furs, 
ay and Cattle Hides to us than to sell at home. 









ist, market . shipping 


#1000 Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 


Best thing on the sub‘ect ever written. 
lilustrating ali Fur Animals. Leather 
bound, 4) pages. Price $2.00. To Hide 
and F me a $1.25. W teday. 
ANPERSCH BROs., Dept. 2 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS 














Steer Problem 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I am thinking of buying two car- 
loads of 1,000 pound feeders for $7 to 
$7.25 per cwt. I have a 16x40 foot silo, 
filled with corn which would have run 
about twenty-five bushels to the acre. 
The prospects are for 55 to 60 cent 
Cottonseed meal is around $30 
per ton. I have eighty acres of good 
clover and timothy meadow. I wish 
to graze these steers about thirty 
days. When on full feed, I would give 
them forty or fifty pounds of silage 
and three pounds of cottonseed meal 
per head daily. How much corn ought 
they to have in connection with this to 
make good gains? If this isn’t a bal- 
anced ration, kindly tell me what I 
should feed at prices given.” 

If these steers are fairly thin to be- 
gin with, our correspondent can put 
fair gains on them for a couple of 
months by feeding them an average 
daily ration of forty to fifty pounds of 
silage and two or three pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal. To 650 pound steers in 
a South Dakota experiment, they fed 
an average daily ration of 42.1 pounds 
of silage and three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal for 146 days, and made an 
average daily gain of 1.95 pounds. In 
Indiana experiment they fed 964- 
pound steers an average daily ration 
the first month of 32 pounds of silage, 
6.37 pounds of oat straw, and 1.67 
pounds of cottonseed meal. The av- 
erage daily gain was two pounds. The 
second month the average daily ration 
was 35 pounds of silage, 5.4 pounds of 
oat straw, and 2 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, the average daily gain being 1.75 
pounds. In another Indiana experiment 
they fed an average daily ration dur- 
ing the first month, to 954 pound 
steers, of 47 pounds of silage, 2.24 
pounds of oat straw and 2.11 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, the average daily 
gain being 1.54 pounds. During the 
second month of the feeding period the 
average daily ration was 54.57 pounds 
of silage, 29 of a pound of oat straw, 
and 2.5 pounds of cottonseed meal, the 
average daily gain being 2.27 pounds. 
Judging from these experiments we 
would conciude that on moderately 
thin steers weighing a little less than 
1,000 pounds, it ordinarily takes about 
22 pounds of silage, 1 pound of cot- 
tonseed meal, and 2 pounds of straw 
to make a pound of gain. With feeds 
at present prices it should be possible 
to put on 100 pounds of gain during 


the first two months of the feeding 
period for $7 or a little less. This is 


when silage is available at $4 a ton, 


| and cottonseed meal at $30. 


| sixty or seventy days. 


| still be fed 


With steers weighing nearly 1,000 
pounds to begin with, it will not do as 
a rule to feed on silage and cottonseed 
meal with no other grain for more than 
The gains of 
the steers, the cost of corn, and the 
condition of the steer market must, 
however, be the guides as to the prop- 
er time to begin heavy grain feeding. 
During the first month of corn feeding 
the average steer will probably eat 
about eight pounds daily; during the 
second, third and fourth months of 
corn feeding, as much as fifteen, six- 
teen, seventeen, or even 
pounds of corn may be fed to the av- 
erage steer daily, the exact amount 
depending upon the price of corn, the 
gains of the steers, the appetites of 
the steers, and the condition of the 
steer market. Cottonseed meal should 
at the rate of two to four 
pounds per steer daily, unless there 
is alfalfa or clover hay in the ration. 
After being fed on silage and cotton- 
seed meal for a couple of months, such 
steers as we have described should, 
when put on an abundant corn ration, 
make average daily gains of about 
2.33 pounds. As an average of the 
whole feeding period we would expect 
it would take, to produce 100 pounds 
of gain, about 410 pounds of shelled 
corn, 115 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
100 pounds of oat straw, and 1,500 
pounds of corn silage. Probably about 
100 pounds of pork would be produced 
by the droppings of each steer. We 
are assuming a feeding period of about 
two months on silage and cottonseed 
meal, and of three or four months on 
silage, cottonseed meal and corn. 

Under some conditions, and espe- 
cially when corn is cheaper than 69 


* 





eighteen | > 
| April? 


| completely. 





cents a bushel, it may pay to feed corn 
from the start, giving during the first 
month of the feeding period an aver- 
age of about 10 pounds daily, during 
the second month 13 or 14 pounds, and 
80 on until the steers are on a full feed 
of 15 or 16 pounds. During the first 
month as much as 30 or 35 pounds of 
silage may be fed daily, but as the 
corn is increased the silage must be 
decreased until only about 20 pounds 
of silage are fed daily at the close. 
Cottonseed meal should be fed at the 
rate of from 1.5 to 4 pounds daily, the 
exact amount depending on the cost of 
the feed and _ the condition of 
the steers. 


pounds may be made throughout a 
feeding period of five or six months. 
To produce 100 pounds of gain it will 
take a little more corn and a little less 
silage than when corn is not fed dur- 
ing the first two months. The cost of 
100 pounds of gain depends on the 
price of corn, but generally it is slight- 
ly more for the steers getting corn 
throughout the feeding period. The 
steers getting corn 

feeding period generally sell for 5 to 
15 cents per cwt. more than those fed 
only on silage and cottonseed meal 
during the first two months. We have 
but little choice between the two meth- 
ods of feeding, but when corn is high- 
er than 65 cents a bushel, we are in- 
clined to favor the feeding of very 
little corn during the first two or three 
months. 


Wormy Corn Fodder for 
Cattle 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the matter with my cows? 
A few weeks ago a cow came in one 
evening having symptoms similar to 
founder. She appeared sore across the 
loins. In a couple of days she dried up 
Since that time two other 
have done the same. These cat- 
running on pasture, and in 
addition were fed green corn fodder. 
The corn in this fodder was badly 
worm eaten. 
ble might be due to the wormy corn.” 


cows 
tle were 


On such a ration average | 
daily gains of almost two and a half | 





throughout the | 


I thought that the trou- | 


Our correspondent has not given us 
sufficient data to enabie us to help him | 


much. Wormy corn fodder, however, 
often develops poisonous substances, 
especially during warm, wet weather. 


Such fodder is especially dangerous to | 


It is not so likely to affect 
cattle, but might under certain condi- 
tions. The symptoms resulting from 
the eating of wormy corn fodder vary 
greatly. Usually there is partial paral- 
ysis or other nervous trouble. We sug- 
gest that our correspondent husk out 
the ears before feeding his fodder, and 
that in case further trouble develops, 
he call in a good veterinarian. 


horses. 





To Fatten Calves or Rough 
Them Through Winter 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“IT have bought a bunch of thirty- 
five reasonably early calves at $32.50 
per head. Is it possible to get these 
calves ready for market by the first of 
I have a good place for them, 
so that they will be out of the weather. 
For home-grown feed I have 100 tons 
of silage, 20 tons of soy bean-crab 
grass hay, and about ten acres of 
shredded corn fodder. I have no grain 
whatever. How had I best feed these 
calves to get the most out of my home- 
grown feed? I have no pasture of my 
own, so I would like to get rid of them 
when my silage is gone. Shall I at- 
tempt to fatten these calves or simply 
rough them through the winter? If I 
fatten them, I will have to borrow. 
money at 7 per cent, and buy corn. Is 
it possible to fatten them in five or six 
months?” 


If these calves were already in ex- 
cellent condition and of the best beef 
breeding, it might be possible by feed- 
ing them a heavy grain ration to get 
them fat by April. Most men in the 
baby beef business, however, do not 
attempt to get their calves fat before 
June, and generally they are satisfied 
Ps — are fat by late summer or early 
all. 

We are inclined to think that our 
correspondent would be wise to rough 
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is the choice of the business far. 
mer who values spreader perfec. 
tion. It positively will do more 
and better work in less time than 
any other machine. It took us 15 
years to perfect this mechanical} 
masterpiece which we know to be 


100% EFFICIENT 


Thoroughly pulverizes the manure, spreads it wider 
and more evenly than any other spreader. Easy to 
load, since sides are only 41 inches above gr ound, 
Bed is from 8 to 6 inches deeper than any other go- 
called ‘‘low down”? spreader. Built for thorough 
work and lasting service. 


FREE Circular in Colors and 


Descriptive Catalog 

Gives reasons why “ Nisco” and “New Idea" are 
the ‘Best Spreaders on Wheels."”, Shows why our 
machines are practically trouble-proof. Settlethe 
spreader question forall times by writing us Today, 


New Idea SpreaderCo., Box 20 Coldwater,0, 
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By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 
wagon 




























sav es high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 
t foosen wheels don't dry out or rot 
w m. poy free book on Wagons and Wheels, 


electric Wheel Co., 58 Elm Street, Quincy, Wl, 
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SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


Whi tells you why it is bet 

ter than any other fence and 

where to getit. Land owners, 

<} if ou — a farm fence that 

it last and stay trim and tight 

vg hes: need, write 
books today. 
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¢elal Analysis Treatment. Strong knots 
hold wires firm! No 






he. 
Write yr cubslegun sample and prices, 


Fence Dever Brmtnghom, nga 


EVERY peaogr a ofys PAPER should send 
for our Free C f Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence. Many eg votes are offered, Sold direct to 
the Farmer saving you the Dealer's Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. 
Lawn Fence 6e. a foot. Barbed 
yo $1.46 per 80-rod Spool. > 
Bon39 7 Guneneeton tn ron 
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FARM FENCE 
1 13 cts. a rod 


fora 26 in. high ar 
917 1-4¢. @ rod for 471i neh high 
Stock fence: 281-2cearcodfors 
60-inch heavy poultry fence. 80 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Di 


|. Special barb wire, 
Bert ct a0. Catalog free 



















vinreni.oouing Fence Co. 
MORTON, ILLINOIS. 

















Farm, Poultry and 
A ROD 

large catalog is free. ! 
steel with solid steel 
snow or uneven 


Lawn’ Fencing direct 

from 

KITSELMAN BROS, Box 298 Muncie, lod 
rods instead of 
ground. 


41 INCHES HIGH 9| 
at save-the- 
Gade All Steel Gates 
woven wire- Ad- 
WRITE FOR FREE FREE ciacuLan TODAY. 


100 other styles of 
CENTS: 
Our 
Built of channel 
justable for hogs, 
IOWA FALLS, 1OWA 
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these calves through the winter on an 
average daily ration of 25 to 30 pounds 
of corn silage, three or four pounds 
of the soy bean-crab grass hay, and 
all the corn stover they care to eat. In 
addition it will probably pay to feed 
the average calf daily one-half to a 
pound of oil meal or cottonseed meal. 
At the Kansas station, during a 100- 
day experiment in the winter, they 
found they could put on an average 
daily gain of 1.5 pounds by feeding an 
average daily ration of 27.5 pounds of 


silage and .93 of a pound of cotton- 
seed meal. Our correspondent, by 
feeding some such ration as we have 
suggested in the foregoing, should be 


able to put 200 pounds of gain on his 
average calf this winter at a cost of 
not much more than $6 per cwt. We 
doubt the advisability of borrowing 
money at 7 per cent to buy corn for 
these calves when fairly satisfactory 
gains may be made without corn. 





Brood Sow Ration 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Kindly advise me as to the proper 
amount in pounds of corn, oats, tank- 
age and oil meal to feed to fourteen 
brood sows. These dre April and May 
pigs weighing about 130 pounds each. 
I have just separated them from my 
other hogs, and expect to. breed them 
about the first of January. Corn is 60 
cents a bushel, oats 40 cents, tankage 
$2.60 per cwt., and oil meal $1.80. 
These sows have access to clover and 
blue grass pasture.” 


At prices mentioned, we would de- 
pend almost altogether on corn and 
tankage, Fifteen or twenty parts of 
ear corn to one part of tankage will, 
at the prices mentioned produce 
strong, healthy litters cheaper than 
any other combination we know of. We 
do not care to give any exact advice as 
to amounts of feed. Probably, how- 
ever, the average gilt will eat an aver 
age daily during the winter of four or 
five good ears of corn, or the equiva- 
lent of about three pounds of shelled 
corn. In addition to this, the average 
gilt will provably eat about one-fifth 
to one-fourth of a pound of tankage. No 
exact rule should be followed in feed- 
ing, the aim being to keep the sows in 
good, strong flesh but not fat. If the 
average gilt gains a half a pound a day 
she ought to be doing fairly well. Ex- 
periments at the Iowa station conduct- 
ed for several years past indicate very 
strongly that with feed prices as they 
generally prevail, a mixture of corn 
and tankage is the cheapest and best 
brood sow ration. 


Calf Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“T have six calves from two to four 
months old. What kind and quantities 
of feed should I give them? I have 
some alfalfa hay and corn fodder.” 


If these calves at present are get- 
ting their mothers’ whole milk, they 
do not need much else in addition, 
although, as cold weather comes on, 
it would be well to give them a little 
corn and oats and free access to alfal- 
fa hay and corn fodder. After they 
are weaned they could receive in ad- 
dition to alfalfa hay and corn fodder, a 
mixture of equal parts of corn, bran, 
and oats, together with a handful of 
oil meal. The amount depends upon 
the price of feed, the condition of the 
calves, and their appetite. Ordinarily 
a calf will need only a pound and a 
half of grain together with good rough- 
age to keep it in condition. The most 
economical grain ration to use depends 
entirely on prices. With prices as they 
are generally over the corn belt, six 
or seven parts of corn to one part of 
oil meal does very nicely when there 


is clover or alfalfa hay in the rough- 


age ration. As the calves get older, 
the amount of oil meal may be reduced 
until only one part is fed to each eight 
or ten parts of corn. 





English Rations 


In the October issue of the Journal 
of the British Board of Agriculture, we 


notice the following rations suggested — 


as being economical for different kinds 
of stock under present conditions. 
For farm work horses is suggested a 
ration of 18 pounds of hay, 6 pounds 
of dried brewers’ grains, 2 pounds of 
shorts, 4 pounds of bran, and 2 pounds 
of maize, or corn as we call it. 
For fattening steers, two anda half 





to three years old, a ration of 70 
pounds of swedes or mangels, 16 
pounds of oat straw, 2 pounds of cot- 
ton cake, 3 pounds of dried brewers’ 
grains, and 3 pounds of bran, is sug- 
gested. 

It is advised that dairy cows be fed 
some such ration as 42 pounds of 
swedes or mangels, 5 pounds of hay, 
14 pounds of straw, 4 pounds of cocoa- 
nut cake or palm-nut cake, 3 pounds 
of dried brewers’ grains, and 2 pounds 
of bran. 

A suggested breeding ewe ration is 
one-half to one pound of one part cot- 
tonseed cake, two parts oats and two 
parts bran. Roots and hay are given 
in addition. 

As a grain ration for fattening sheep 
a mixture of equal parts of corn and 
cottonseed cake is suggested, the av- 
erage amount daily varying from one- 
fourth to one pound, depending upon 
the stage of the fattening period. 

Nearly all of these rations are ut- 
terly impractical under our conditions. 
Nevertheless, they are suggestive. 


Tankage, Oil Meal and Skim- 
Milk for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Which is the more profitable to 
mix with skim-milk as a hog feed, vil 
meal at $1.75 per cwt., or tankage at 
$2.50?” 

If our correspondent has a quart and 
a half or two quarts of skim-milk for 
each hog, we would advise him to feed 
very little if any oil meal or tankage. 
Skim-milk furnishes practically ‘the 
same nutrients as oil meal -and tank- 
age, and when it costs less than 20 
cents per cwt. we advise its use in 
preference to oil meal and tankage. If, 
however, our correspondent has only 
limited quantities of skim-milk, it may 
be advisable to use a little oil meal or 
tankage in connection... Between oil 
meal at $1.75 and tankage at $2.50, we 
give a slight preference to tankage. 
When there is skim-milk in the ration 
it will not ordinarily be wise to feed 
more than a quarter of a pound of 
tankage per.hog daily, the exact quan- 
tity depending of course on the size of 
the hogs, the amount of skim-milk in 
the ration, and the price of corn. 








Silage for Calves and Horses 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a 16x35-foot silo, out of 
which I expect to begin feeding about 
the 15th of January. How many calves 
will this feed from that time until 
about the 15th of May? In addition 
to the silage, I have some hay and 
straw. I do not expect to feed any 
corn. My silo was full, but has settled 
eight feet. The corn with which I 
filled this silo would have made about 
thirty bushels to the acre. Would it 
be all right to feed this silage to 
horses? Please tell me how to feed.” 

We do not know just how big these 
calves will be when our correspondent 
starts feeding, but probably they will 
eat an average of thirty pounds of gvod 
silage daily. Roughly estimated, our 
correspondent’s silo contains fully 120 
tons, which should be enough to keep 
from sixty to seventy cavles for four 
months. Our correspondent would be 
wise to add a pound of oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal to the daily ration of 
these calves. If his hay is alfalfa or 
clover, the results from oil meal or 
cottonseed meal would not be very no- 
ticeable, but if it is wild hay or timo- 
thy, the addition of a small amount of 
oil meal to the silage ration would 
greatly increase the rate of gain and 
reduce the cost. 


Silage which is not moldy or spoiled 


in any way is splendid horse feed in 
amounts of from ten to fifteen pounds 
per head daily. It is so easy, how- 
ever, to allow a little silage to remain 
over from one feed to the next, and 
thus become spoiled, that we advise 
against feeding silage to horses. Many 
horses have been killed by being fed 
moldy or spoiled silage. 





During late September, German 
prices rose rapidly. Wheat, early in 
October, sold for $1.70; oats, 80 cents; 
rye, $1.40; barley, $1.30; corn, $1.45, 
and eating potatoes, 30 cents a bushel 
on the Berlin market. The top of the 
Berlin hog market was $12.50. 

In Ireland at a corresponding date, 
on the Dublin market, wheat sold for 
$1.20; oats, 55 cents; corn, $1.04, and 
potatoes, 42 cents a bushel. The top 
of the Dublin hog market was $10.25. 
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Concrete Cow Barn of Spencer Otis, Jr., Barringtof, Ml, t | 
A Modern Cow Barn of Concrete HT 
ig shown in the above illustration: .This barn : 


_is clean and light and dry; a cool place in sum- 


mer and warm in winter. It can be ‘scrubbed Bi] 
from top to bottom with a hose; kept in per- ; 
fectly sanitary condition. Cows so comfort- i 
ably housed will be healthier; the milk richer; } 
the profits from the herd larger, and the labor iy 
of caring for them less. Build your cow barn iy 
of concrete. When you buy cement, buy — 4 } 
PORTLAND ‘ ne 
UNIVERSAL cemenr 
Known to big users and small users for its yy! 
high quality, great strength, soundness and : } 
uniformity. Send for our free book: “Concrete is 


, for the Farmer.” 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO; 208 South La Salle St. PITTSBURGH, Frick Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Security Bank Building 

Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 

: : ceases 
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inal Senate Set § 


This is the light-weight, quick-action 
4H. P.. Truck Outfit that has proved 
so handy for farm work. A boy can pull it 
around from job to job, yet it easily han- 
dies all work up to 4 or 43¢ H. P. Pump 
circulation to watertank on frontof truck 
prevents overheating, even on all-day run. cs) 
Cushman Engines are not cheap engines, 
but they are cheap in the long run. They are @ 
built to run without trouble, and are the most 
useful engines made 
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|For All Farm Work } 
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And For tne Binder 
Very bp weight and steady running permits Cushman . 
Engines to be attached to other machines, such as harvesters and balers, 
as well as doing all regular stationary jobs. 4 H. P. alone weighs only 190 ibs.; @e 
2-cylinder 8 H. P. only 820 lbs. Throttle g ; economical of fuel. 
4-Cycle. 4to20H.P. Runs at any speed; speed changed while running. 
C. M. Scott, Pawnee City, Nebr., says: ‘‘I bought a 
4H. P. Cushman and think it is the finest engine | ever saw run. 
Am grinding shelled corn — can grind 30 bushels per hour with 
6-inch buhr grinder. Haveseen a great many other engines, but 
the Cushman has them beat at every turn.” 


FOR Boo 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
852 North 2ist Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Wm. Holub, Reinbeck, la. 
says: ‘Il have used 3 
or 4 different engines 
and your light weight 
4 H P. Cushman is 
the cheapest in the 
long run. It is a plea- 
sure to recommend it.”” 























PICK YOUR CORN WITH THE SHUCK ON AND USE THE BLOOM IMPROVED LOW FEED 
This ad may not ave, FAR CORN CUTTER AND CRUSHER 


again; save 
for reference. It will handle ear corn husked or snapped, green, wet or frozen, cutting shuck 
and ear, also crushing and splitting the cob into very small pieces at the rate of 
100 to 250 bushels per hour, Manufactured in two sizes—for hand or power; 
also mounted on team truck with gasoline engine. Just the machine for cattle 
feeding. We also manufacture the BLOOM. one and one-half, two and one-half 
and four and one-half horse power gasoline engines. Solddirect. Ask for prices 
and circulars. MANUFACTURED BY 
J. 8. BLOOM, 
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Independence, lowa 















LET US CARRY PART OF YOUR GREAT RISK 


Ol 


3Y A POLICY WITH 











NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOINES 



















When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Best Hen Feed 
15 2= A Bushell! 


Learn How 
To Get It? 
FREE 





Change 1 bushel 
Datsi into 3 bushels 


ketable size soon- 
est. Make hens lay 
when eggs are 
highest, using a 

Successiul 

Sectional 

Grain 

Sprouter 
all ” sel, double 
steel w: alls, fire- 
proof. Full detaile 
ad 7. aluable 

v0klct on pro 
care and tending 
of chicks, ducks 
and turkeys 10c, 
Adcress 

oes MOmES 

facueaToR CO. % 

587 3rd St., Des Moines, is. 





The best medicine for 
Poultry and Pet Stock 
—roup, colds, canker, 
sore head, chicken pox, 
loss of hair or feathers, 
sores, bowel trouble, 
skin disease. 25ct., 
50ct. and $1.00 bottles. 
Tablet form 50cts. post- 
paid. Sold at most cities 
and towns. Write for 
setghe and poultry book. 

GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 5 Omaha, Nebr. 
Makers of Lee's Lice Killer, Mandy Lee Incubator, etc. 














POULTRY. 


~~ PRIZE WINNING ORPINGTONS — 





Closing out our entire stock. Can furnish gilt edge 
foundations for new breeders. Flock contains young 
stock from first prize winners at Madison Square and 
c. < Aledo, 


“ABERC CROMBIE, Illinois 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS 505,15, 1.00: 2 
50; 50, @2.00; 100, 
$3.00. &. J. _ GARDNER, Ruanet!, iowa. 
‘ c. RHODE ISLAND REDS— Tompkins 
). strain. Write for descriptive circular 
P. HW. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, Iowa. 
(OLDEN W yandotte, C. Buff Leghorn cockere!s 
¥ from si'ver cup oe blue ribbon winners for 
sale B had Benson, Wiutiel¢, lowa, 


Rs sE Comb Rhode ‘Tale un nfl! Re ds and India an Rennes r 

ducks, Uritil Dec. ist we will make a special 
price on cockerels and pullets and Indian Runner 
ducks. Mrs. Harlan Macy, Se arsboro, lowa. 











] ARGAIN sale winte r 

Reds, eg oe Leg 
dottes, ¢i.00 up. Catalog free, 
Box P. Washta, Iowa 


1 U STON strain White Wyandottes 


layers—Campines, Anes onas, 
horns, Rocks and Wyan- 
Mrs. Sophia Benson, 





Blocky vig- 
I 





orous cockerels for sale, 62 each. Fred H. 
Soenke, KR. 2, Davenport lows. 
NDIAN Runner ducks 1 awnaend Ww hi te. #1.50 each, 
trios, $4.00. Bertha Goodwin, Trac y. lowa 
F' 1 L blooded Single ar ad Rose ( Yomb Rhode Is land 
Reds and B'ack Langshans. Cockere!s, pullete; 
large boned and good color; six, €10 Guaranteed 


Lela Ost erfoss, Hedric » lowa. 
F' NE yer Comb Rr own Leghorn coc = re 
each. Ross Kulght, Clarksville » low a. 





Ww INTER laying strain Single Comb R hode Is land 
Reds. Cocks, cockere)s, hens, pullets. Good 
low prices. Mrs. P. O. Stone, Iowa 








quality, Tipton, 











W HITE P reo Rock cockerels for sale, Fishel 
strain. J.8c hmidt, Floyd, lowa 








irkeys, toms €5.00, hens @3.00. 


V AMM TH Bronze | : 
4 Dunton, Oak 


ra it in your order now. W.S5 
Hiti, Missour! 











pa TRI ag gis dottes exclusively. Stock for 
gt de r. Tipton, lowa. 


res Piy mouth Rock cockereis for 
sa'ie. L. I 











.. DeYoung, Sheldon, lowa. 
q! N GL E Comb Brown L eghorn cockerels 75c each 
‘ in lots of four or more. Asa Anderson, New 


Lou 1 ais lowa 





pe oR E 8S. C. B. Leghorn roosters, soon 75c. B. R. 
Turkey toms $4.00 at once. Poultry less at 

home Mrs. J. P. Bagtey, Saline, Mo. 

QIN LE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1 each, 

\ 6 for#5. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Birmingham, Iowa, 








QINC LE Comb White ‘Leghorn cockerels, 90c; 
\ Single Comb R. I. Reds, i. Kalix Poultry Farm, 
- 








owa. 
40 Cc HOIC E large W. Wyandotte cockerels, Fishel 
strain, at #1 each until sold. WB. Danforth, 


Little Cedar, Iswa. 








AR RE D Plymouth hx oc ‘ks. Vigorous, finely barred 

utility stock, specially bred for laying qualities. 

Cocke rels #2.00 and @3.00; puHets, $1.00. Mrs. James 
8S. Cline, Rich Hill, Mo. 








OURBON Red Turkeys, pure bred, fine markings, 
good quality. C.E. Beaty, Astoria, I11. 





ILVER Laced Wyandottes, winter laying strain, 
Choice etock forsale. C. E. Beaty, Astoria, I11. 





Ba Wyandotte cockerels—large, farm raised. 
Geo. M. DeYoe, Masen City, Iowa. 





: en “gy R. C. W. Leghorn cockerels for 
rale. Kose Tabler, Weldon, lowa. 





OURBON Red turkeys, large type; toms $5, hens 


#4. Alva Scott, Glasford. Ll. 




























Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


A Tip From Mutt and Jeff 


Mutt and Jeff do not usually appeal 
to our sense of humor, but in a recent 
paper which illustrates Jeff with a 
mongrel pup on which he expects to 
win a prize for “showing the kind of a 
dog a real dog shouldn’t be,” there is 
a glimmer of good sense i 
the managers of poultry shows might 
find it worth while following. 

A few coops of chickens picked up 
on the farms, and fairly representing 
the average quality of the flock, shown 
in comparison with the best product 
of the fancier’s flock, would probably 
be educational in its effects. We are 
apt not to see our own property as it 
is unless we are showing it to others. 
Personally, when we go to feed the 
chickens, we are quick to notice the 
birds of exceptional merit, to specu- 
late on prospective prize winners, and 
enthuse over the quality of certain in- 
dividuals, but we rarely give special 
notice to the birds that are below av- 
erage. Possibly the worst looking hen 
on the place is one of our best layers; 
perhaps another has proven herself to 
be an exceptional mother. It may be 
that the one-eyed cock which goes to 
his meals sideways and flies into the 
air at an unexpected approach on his 
blind side, has fairly earned the rights 
of a pensioner by his services as a 
breeder; and so they don’t look bad to 





























us until we show a prospective custom- | 


er around. 

Then we see our flock through the 
customer's eyes. We wish every 
moulting hen would not flaunt her 
nakedness before him, that every half- 
clad cock would not jauntily spread 
his one feather, that the late hatches 
would keep out of sight, and the vigor- 
ous early birds come in from the fields. 
If we could mix our birds up and aver- 
age them as the customer sees them, 


estimate of the flock. 

And so we think it might be a good 
idea to gather up an exhibit with the 
purpose wf showing what kind of a 


be. Such an exhibit would emphasize 
the good points of the prize winners; 
it would show the stage to which it is 
possible for a bird to fall. The chances 












How You Will 
Enjoy Reading 
by the 


Rayo Lamp 


No tired eyes or eye 
strain from its soft yet 
brilliant, steady glow, 
which floods the center 
table so that all the family 
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For Best Results 
Use Perfection Oil 



















has a good light by which 
to read, sew or study. 
Experts everywhere agree 
that the light given by a kero- 
sene lamp is best for the eyes. 
3,000,000 middle western 
homes say there is no lamp 
like the KAYO —that it gives 


the most satisfactory light in either city or country homes, 
Illustrated booklet on request. 


for demonstration. 

























Ask your dealer 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY (A%222%4,) Chicago, Illinois 








profit. The way to keep the cost of 
hens down to the minimum for egg 
production is to have the houses rat 
and mouse proof, or destroy the bur- 
rowing places of these pests; to keep 
the chickens and the chicken houses 
free from lice and mites, and to fur- 
nish the hens with the materials they 
need for egg production. It is the little 
leaks that cut the profits in any busi- 
ness. Efficiency experts look for these 
leaks when investigating big losses; 
hunt them out in the poultry yard 
and stop them. 





Caring for the Turkeys 


Turkeys should not be encouraged 
to come about the kitchen door for 
tid-bits. The health of this fowl re- 
quires that it exercise. Far better 


| have a flock of turkeys that come up 
the average would fall far below our 


only at roosting time than a flock 


| hanging around the kitchen door. Feed 


regularly twice a day when the range 
food is gone, and give all the sour 


| milk that can be spared. See that they 
chicken a gocd chicken ought not to | 


are that the owners would not be proud | 
of having their names on the coop tag, | 
possibly it would be necessary for an | 


outsider to choose the exhibit—but it 
would be educational. We are apt to 
believe that the stories we hear of the 
loss of eggs due to farmers sending to 
market dirty, cracked and spoiled egzs 
are unfounded, but the fact remains 
that eggs in this condition reach the 
wholesale houses, that men who have 
charge of the college poultry exhibits 
at state fairs, go to the market and 
buy such eggs for exhibition—and that 
eggs of this quality are often sent to 
housekeepers at the price of fresh 
ones. It may be that an exhibit of 
mongrel chickens picked up on the 
farms and in city back lots might be 
disowned by the association to which 
it was brought—might be accused of 
coming from some other state—just 
the same, it would open the eyes of 
poultry breeders to the fact that there 
is a difference, a striking difference, 
between chickens as they often are, 
and chickens as they might be. 


What Cuts the Profits 


There is no question but that poul- 
try keeping is one of the most profit- 
able of our farm industries, yet few 
poultry flocks pay the profit they 
might if conditions were ideal. The 
profits are cut by rats, which destroy 
the young chicks, and rats and mice 
which eat the grain from the chickens’ 
feed hoppers, and hence run up a larg- 
er feed account to the chickens than 
their consumption warrants. Mites 
also cut the profits. No hen can have 
her blood sucked out of her on the 
roost or nest and do her best as an 
egg producer. The same is true of 
lice. Mites and lice run up a grain 
bill as truly as do rats and mice. 

The profit is also cut by feeding too 
freely of a one grain ration; hens 





must have a variety of grain, together 
with green food and animal fowd, in 
order to produce eggs at the greatest 





have no lice, and that their roosts are 
free from mites. They should be shel- 
tered in an open shed, but better roost 
in the trees than in the chicken house 
unless conditions are unusually favor- 
able and ventilation good. Turkeys 
are very susceptible to bad air and 
poor ventilation. They will come down 
with roup if allowed to roost over damp 
droppings in a dirty hotse. 

Do not try to fatten in confinement. 
If they are to be marketed, Jet them 
eat corn with the pigs, and see that 
they have all they can eat for the three 
or four weeks just before 'Thanks- 
giving. A dose of epsom salts given 
once a month is good for the flock. 
Give a teaspoonful to every two birds 
in the mash. Provide plenty of grit, 
and charcoal, and all the onions avail- 
able—tops and bulbs as well. 





In coop iraining a male bird, take 
a hen with you. He will soon begin 
to look for the hen, and come forward 
when you approach his coop. Always 
have something to feed him, and grad- 
ually accustom him to being handled. 


Vacuum Gleaner FREE! 
SEND NO MONEY! 


Just send your vusme written plainiy on 4 postal 
card and learn by retura oatl bow to eci the best 
Vacuum Cleanerop tbe market, without cost- 
ing you one cent! We are putting tLem out 
for demonstrating ovrposes. Guaranteed five 
years. Reliable, t've agents wanted every where. 
Write today 
Warner Vacuum Cleaner Co., Dept. 76, Muncie, Ind. 























DOGS. 


ae 


Scotch Collies 


and 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand ponies ‘of ai! 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 

J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 

a & 
Scottish Terriers 
are the best dogs for varmints and poultry. 
Tatters alive. 











Best 
Have some good ones to offer and we 
are making exceptionaily ‘ow prices on female pups. 


Write for prices and descr'ption. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Evergreen Kennels, Columbus Junction, la. 





NE male Gordon Setter for sale. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. LEN ESSER, Rockford, Iowa. 








Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams, i10cents each, no extra clarge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address, 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Press- 





maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. special 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for F very 
Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and describing how 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid, 
Address all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, " Des 


Moines, Iowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 











No. 6950—Dolls’ Set of Clothes—Cut !n 
sizes for dolls measuring from 14 to « 
inches long. To make the set for 4 ae 
inch doll it requires 1 yard of init 
goods for the dress, % yard of 27-inch fo 
the drawers, % yard of 27- inch for th 
petticoat, 1% yards of 27-inch for 
kimono and cap, and 1% yards of 27-inch 
for the pajamas. ; 

No. 6929—Ladies’ Dressing Sack—C asure, 
sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust me 
Medium size requires 3% yards of 2'- 
material and 4% yards of ribbon. a 

ae 6916—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes <¢ 

32 inches waist measure. medium size 
requires 2% yards of 54-inch mater for 
the skirt and 1% yards of 36-inch for the 
foundation gores. 

No. 6853—Children’s Dress—Cut in § —_ 
2, “4 and 6 years. Age 4 years requires 
13% yards of 36-inch aired goods and % 
yard of 36-inch plain goods. 

No. 6841—Ladies’ Negligee—Cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measuré. Med = 
size requires 6% yards of 44-inch mater!@ 
and 4% yards of ribbon. 
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Jesus Before Pilate 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
r November 22, 1914. Matthew, 
97-11-31: Luke, 23:1-25. Printed, Mat- 
27:11-26.) 

Jesus stood before the gov- 


ernor. and the governor asked him, 


say Art thou the King of the Jews? 
And Jesus said unto him, Thou sayest. 
(12) And when he was accused by the 
chic’ priests and elders, he answered 
nothing. (18) Then saith Pilate unto 
him, Hiearest thou not how many 
things they witness against thee? (14) 
Ana he gave him no answer, not even 
to cne word: insomuch that the gov- 
ernor marveled greatly. (15) Now at 
the ist the governor was wont to re- 
jeace unto the multitude one prisoner, 
whom they would. (16) And they had 
then a notable prisoner called Barab- 
bas. (17) When therefore they were 
gainered together, Pilate said unto 
then. Whom will ye that I release un- 
to you? Barabbas, or Jesus who is 
calicd Christ? (18) For he knew that. 
for envy they had delivered him up. 
(19) And while he was sitting on the 
judzment seat, his. wife sent unto him, 
sa: ug, Have thou nothing to do with 
ihet righteous man; for I have suf- 
fercd many things this day in a dream 


because of him. (20) Now the chief 
priests and the elders persuaded the 
multitudes that they should ask for 
Barabbas, and destroy Jesus. (21) But 
the governor answered and said unto 
them, Which of the two will ye that I 
release unto ycu? And they said, Ba- 
rabbas. (22) Pilate saith unto them, 
What then shall I do unto Jesus who 


is «2"!ed Christ? They all said, Let 
him be crucified. (23) And he said, 
Why, what evil hath he done? But 
they cried out exceedingly, saying, Let 


him be crucified. (24) So when Pilate 


say that he prevailed nothing, but 
rather that a tumult was rising, he 
too: water, and washed his hands be- 
fore the multitude, saying, I am inno- 
ceni of the blood of this righteous 
man; see ye to it. (25) And all the 
peos'e answered and said. His blood 
be «mn us, and on our children. (26) 


Then released he unto them Barabbas; 
but Tesus he scourged and delivered to 
be - -ucified.” 

The lesson gives a very brief and 





' 





The third character is Pontius Pi- 
late, and it is well to keep clearly in 
mind the fact that he was not a Jew, 
but the Roman governor, whose place 
of residence was at Caesarea, but who 
came up annually to the feast in order 
that he might be on hand to quell any 
of the disturbances that frequently 
arose at that season. He was a cold, 
cynical man, like many politicians and 
place-holders—anxious to retain the 
favor of the Roman emperor, anxious 
not to create any open opposition to 
him among the people whom, as a 
Roman ofiicer, he governed. He had 
the sense of justice peculiar to the 
Roman: governors, and an utter con- 
tempt for the Jewish theologians. He 
regarded Judaism as a superstition 
which he was not able to comprehend. 

The fourth character is Herod Anti- 
pas, the ruler of Galilee, who had many 
times wanted to see Jesus, and was 
anxious to see Him work one of His 
famous miracles. He had had diffi- 
culty with Pilate, but felt more kindly 
toward him because Pilate, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, and also to get rid of 
a disagreeable duty, had sent Jesus to 
him for judgment because, as a Gali- 
leean, he belonged to his jurisdiction. 

When Jesus was brought before Cai- 
aphas, he interrogated Him on two 
points: His disciples and His teaching 
or doctrines. (John, 18:19-21.) Jesus 
says nothing about His disciples. He 
knows that Caiaphas is, as the lawyers 
say, “fishing for evidenée” in order 
that he may have some excuse to con- 
demn Him. In answer to his question 
as to His doctrine, He tells Caiaphas 
to ask those who have heard Him fre- 
quently in the temple. As to the 
charges the Jews laid before Caiaphas, 
Jesus does not deign to make reply. 
They are too absurd. Seeing that there 
was nothing else to do, Caiaphas, just 


| about daylight, when there was a larg- 





er attendance of the members, put 
Him under oath to answer the ques- 
tion as to whether He was “the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” Jesus an- 
swered, “Thou hast said.” Therefore, 
on His own evidence, He was convict- 


| ed as a blasphemer in the sight of the 


Jewish authorities, and was sent to 
the Roman court in order that they 
might secure the necessary authority 
for the infliction of the death penalty, 


| which the Sanhedrin at that time had 


| no power to inflict. 


the-efore partial account: cf the trial 
of * sus before Pilate, and hence needs | 
to ibe supplemented by the more com- 
plete account furnished by the other 
gosrels. Inasmuch as many of our 
readers, not taking time to carefully ,; 
cornare the different acccunts of the 
evengelists, have a confused idea as to | 
what really happened, it mzy be well 
to ~oint out briefly how it c>me about 





oh “ir judgment at the hands of Caia- 
as. 


There really had 
been no trial of Jesus in a legal sense. 
The Jewish law very carefully pro- 
tected the rights of the accused.’ The 
legal trial must be open; there must 
be witnesses and cross-examination. 
There was none of this in the trial of 
Jesus. 

It is significant that the Jews, with 


' murder in their hearts, yet would not 


enter Pilate’s judgment hall, lest they 


| might be polluted and not able to eat 


Ce 


the passover. Endless’ discussions 
have continued to this day in the 
Christian church as to whether Jesus 
and His disciples ate the passover on 
the 14th of Nisan, the appointed day, 
or whether they anticipated it one 
day, or whether the Pharisees ate the 
passover a day late, trying to reconcile 
the apparent contradiction between 
John and the authors of the other gos- 
pels. 
attached to the word “passover.” The 
best explanation is that the word 
“pascha,” which we translate “pass- 
over,” was used for more than one 
feast during the passover season. The 
Jews undoubtedly observed the pass- 
over on the proper day. The same 
word “pascha” was applied to anoth- 


| er passover, a joyful feast, which was 


that Jesus was brought before the 
tom.n governor, and also very briefly 
the -haracter of the four chief officials 
‘beicre whom He appeared between 
midnight of Thursday and eight o’clock 
Fr ’ morning. 

The first was Annas, who had been 
high priest, but for some reason had 
been removed from this office, which 
Was now held by his son-in-law, Caia- 
phss. Annas was perhaps the real 
po'ver, Caiaphas being controlled very 
lars ely by him. Both were Sadducees. 
The family long before and long after 
this held the high priesthood, and, be- 
ing high priests, they had control of 
th: temple and the business connected 
wih it. Therefore it is easy to see 
that Jesus’ first cleansing of the tem- 
ple. in which His charge was that they 
mi it a place of business, would es- ; 
pec ally prejudice both of them against 
Hin. How deep that prejudice was on 
the nart of Caianhas may be seen from 
an ‘ncident which occurred about six 
Months before in connection with the 
Tais'ng of Lazcrus. Caiaphas then 
Ca'<c together not a full meeting of 
the Sanhedrin, but the elders, in which 
he suid that it was expedient that one 
Man should dic, that the whole nation 
Met not perish. (John, 11:47-50.) 
His doctrine was that the end justified 
the deed, cruel and terrib'e as it was, | 
&@ coctrine which, unfortunately, has | 
Ret yet perished from the face of the | 
€a>*. Jesus, therefore, could expect 


observed in the afternoon and not in 
the evening. These rulers of the Jews 
would not enter into a heathen house 
on the day of that observance, lest 


“they should be levitically unclean and 


could not take part in the passover of 
the day. Entrance into a ‘heathen 
house in the daytime before this would 
not have prevented them from observ- 
ing the paschal supper, because that 
was observed at night, which with 
them was the beginning of the next 
day, and there would be time for the 
bathing to cleanse them from their 
supposed pollution. 

It is interesting to see the extreme 
conscientiousness of these people, who 


It all grows out of the meaning j 
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were perfectly willing to condemn Je- 
sus unjustly during a religious festi- 
val, but were not willing to enter a 
heathen hall of judgment. Pilate there- 
fore comes out to meet them, and de- 
manded, as required by the Roman 
law, a formal accusation. They knew 
very well that the accusation of blas- 
phemy would not avail them here. 
Hence they evaded the question and 
said: “If this man were not an evil- 
doer, we would not have delivered him 
up unto thee.” Pilate then (I take it, 
with a sneer on his face) said: If that 
is true, take Him.and judge Him ac- 
cording to your own peculiar laws, 
which you say He is violating, and 
which I do not understand. They re- 
plied, in effect, that they had consid- 
ered His case, and regarded Him as 
deserving of death, but had no power 
to inflict that penalty. 

They then charge Him openly with 
heing a disturber of the peace, that He 
did not pay taxes, and that He claimed 
to be King of the Jews. Pilate pays 
no attention to the first two charges, 
which seem to him quite absurd; but 
he is interested in the charge that 
Jesus claimed to be King of the Jews. 
So he takes Him into the hall, which 
Jesus had no hesitation in entering, 
and begins a private examination. “Art 
thou the King of the Jews?” I can 
imagine his expression of contempt 
when he asks it. Jesus in turn quietly 
asks him whether this is a personal 
inquiry, or simply a repetition of tne 
charges made against Him. Pilate dis- 
claimed any personal interest: “Am 
Ia Jew?” implying that it is a Jewish 
question. Jesus replied in effect: ‘It 
is not a Jewish question, but a matter 
personal to you. I am a king, the king 
of the truth, and all lovers of truth. 
Therefore I claim your allegiance. If 
I were a king in an earthly sense, or 
in the sense you mean when you ask 
this question, I would have done as 
other kings do, organized an army and 
maintained my claims. (John, 19:33- 
38.) The statement that He was king 
of the truth seemd to Pilate utterly 
ridiculous, and he simply asks in a 
tone of scorn: “What is truth?” 

The impression left upon the mind , 
of Pilate was that Jesus was a harm- 
less enthusiast, that He could not pos- 
sibly be a rebel against Rome or a 
criminal. Therefore, he brings Him to 
the court outside and says to the Jews: 
“I find no crime in him.” A storm of 
accusation arose; for this was in no 
sense an orderly meeting of the San- 
hedrin, but really a mob of its mem- 
bers. Among the various accusations 
Pilate catches the word Galilee. He 
hears that Jesus had made disturbance 
in Galilee. Knowing that Herod the 
Tetrarch, the ruler of Galilee, was in 
the city at the time, he sends Jesus to 
him as the right person to deal with 
the case. In so doing he compliments. 
him and lays the foundation for the 
healing of the breach that existed be- 
tween them. Before Herod, Jesus 
maintains absolute silence, and Herod 
sends Him back clad in garments of 
royaity. (Luke, 23:8-11.) 

Pilate then sends for the members 
of the Sanhedrin, who had no doubt 
gone to breakfast, and says to them 
that he found no fault in him, and 
neither did Herod. “I will therefore 
chastise him, and release him.” If 
Pilate found no fault in Him, why 
should he chastise Him except to grat- 
ify the fury of the mob by which He 
was surrounded? After the chastis- 
ing or scourging, he again proposed to 
release Him, but they cried out, “Cru- 
cify him, crucify him,” and asked that 
a noted robber and murderer be re- 
leased instead. So he released unto 
them the noted outlaw Barabbas, al- 
ready condemned to death. Before 
taking his seat to render official judg- 
ment; Pilate received a message from 
his wife. As pointed out in a previous 
lesson, a squad of soldiers from the 
garrison could not have been given to 
the traitor without Pilate’s knowledge. 
He had probably told his wife about 
it. She had likely heard a good deal 
about Jesus, and, like so many other 
gocd women in that day and down to 
this, she was deeply impressed with 
His character. So she sends him word 
to be careful what he does “with that 
righteous man.” This evidently made 
some impression upon Pilate, and he 
tried to release Jesus. On this the 
Jews made their last plea: that if he 
released Jesus, complaint would be 
made against Pilate before the Roman 
emperor. Pilate had reasons for wish- 
ing to avoid an appeal of that kind; 





and in order to avoid the necessity of 
going to Rome to meet charges that | 
might be made, he took water and ' 


washed his hands, in accordance with 
an ancient Jewish cystom (Deuteron- 
omy, 21:6, 6) in a vain attempt to make 
himself believe that he was innocent 
of the murder of this Man whom he 
was delivering over to the cruel mob, 
convinced all the while that He was 
innocent. 

Let us draw some lessons from this 
passage. First, the proper way to 
meet slander and false accusation of 
every kind is with absolute silence. 
Let us here repeat what I have said 
before, that no righteous man can af- 
ford to enter into an argument as to 
whether he is a righteous man or not. 
“Jesus answered him nothing.” Let 
us also consider how far in the wrong 
direction we may be led if we are 
afraid of our fellowmen. Pilate knew 
that the only reason why Jesus was 
brought before him was that the Jew- 
ish people were afraid of His doc- 
trines and His teaching. 

Another lesson: The man who, like 
Pilate, does wrong, knowing it to be 
wrong, for political reasons or through 
over-persuasion of interested parties, 
writes-his own condemnation. No man 
can safely allow his own judgment and 
the voice of conscience to be over- 
ruled in matters of right and wrong 
by any other man, be he friend or foe. 
We can not lay the responsibility of 
our individual actions upon others. 
The Lord holds us individually respon- 
sible, and we can not lay the blame 
on anyone else nor get out of it on the 
ground of being over-persuaded. That 
was tried in the garden of Eden by 
Adam, who claimed that he was over- 
persuaded by his wife, and she that 
she was over-persuaded by the serpent. 
It has been tried in every land in ev- 
ery age since that day; and over 
against it has come the voice of God 
through all the ages: “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.” 








Ask your jeweler for 


ROCKFORD 
SILVERWARE 


Heavier than Standard 


Silver that soon 
shows wear is not 
the kind you want 
for yourtable. Our 
name on the back 
of a fork or spoon 


guarantees real 
quality and long 
wear. 


For over forty years our 
silver has been handled 
\ by the jewelers of 
this country. This 
great army of men 
know that every 
piece of our ware 
is absolutely de- 
peniable. We shall 
gladly send you our 
booklet “Exclusive 
Silverware” if you 

80 desire, 


# ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE C0. 
104 Wyman St. Rockford, fil, 











“Meadows, Power 

Washer 
Does all the dreaded hard work of washday. 
Just put the clothes in the washer, close the 
lid and the machine starts working. Then 
you can leave the machine while the clothes 


are being washed. Washes clothes clean 
without washboard. 


Wringing is as hard as washing, if not 
harder. The Meadows does it all. 
Foot pedal control of wringer—no 
possibility of fingers or clothes get- 
ting caught. chine uses gasoline 
or electric power. If your dealer 

Sem has not got the Meadow 
. send us his name an 
ask us for Catalogue. 
laine 2 
LT 


i Lake Street Factory 
Y_ Al] MEADOWS MFG. COMPARY 
~ PONTIAC, RLINos 
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= NewfarmLamp and Lantern 


\S I5,DaysFreeTrial, % 


They born re-created by gasoline 
and air. Cost of o tion quarter of a 
cent per hour. Give 300 so je 
power light. Made of solid brass. heavily 
nickel p! . Sold at 
a! 


yone can | ji 
and lan- 


Id 
Throw away 


a 


a 
. . SWAINE GASOLINE LIGHTING Co. 
221 Court Ave. Des Moines, lowa 
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Hearts'and Homes 


This department was estahlished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


The Winter Wardrobe 


Years ago, before the furnace was 
common, stores offered heavy flannels 
only, for winter wear. Many were 
‘clothed in scarlet,” for red flannel 
was supposed to have medicinal quali- 
ties and to offer the best insurance 
iwainst rheumatism. Now, the winter 
underwear is in many cases but a 
shade heavier than the summer, and 
he question of weight of underclothes 
‘or winter wear is debated with more 
or less heat by grandmother, who in- 
sists that the children will take their 
death of cold without woolen union 
suits and grand-daughter, who is sure 
she “can’t endure the prickle of wool,” 
und argues that if a light cotton suit 
is sufficient in spring, with a tempera- 
ure of 75 degrees, it should be sufli- 
cient for winter when house, street car 
and schools are regulated to a tem- 
verature of 75 degrees. 

Clothing is for the purpose of per- 
mitting us to adapt ourselves to the 
vlace in which we live. If we dress 
so that we are too warm, we will in 
time lose our ability to adapt our- 
selves to varying conditions. In buy- 
ing the winter wardrobe, it is better 
to have underwear of medium or light 
weight, and get the warmth required 
on an exceptionally cold day by extra 
outerwear rather than to wear heavy 
underwear regardless of the difference 
in temperature. If rainwater for wash- 
ing them is proeurable; wool gauze 
vests are fine for giving extra warmth 
with little weight for the trip to town 
or church. 

It is a mistake to dress for zero 
veather and live in a warm room. 
Oress for the temperature you live in, 
ind slip on a wrap when you run out- 
f-doors. Grippe lies in wait for the 
ightly clad woman who in winter runs 
rom the warm kitchen to the pump 
w chicken house. Have a medium 
veight as well as a heavy coat, and 
wapt your garb to the weather. 
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Fixing Up Pine Floors 


A Maryland correspondent writes: 
“I would like your advice in regard 
0 a cheap and efficient way to fix up 
un old yellow pine floor. We have 
splendid floors in our home, which is 
in old one. Should we paint them 
irst and then stain them? Which is 


he better for inside painting, a dull- 


inish or an enamel finish for wood- 
vork?” 

The first thing for our correspond- 
mt to do is to make the floors as 
smooth as possible. If the floors are 
badly splintered, a plane may be used. 
tubbing with sandpaper or steel wool 
nakes a smooth surface. After they 
nave been.made as smooth as possible, 
all dirt should be removed from the 
eracks and these be filled with some 
zood “filler.” 

Powder fillers may be bought quite 
theaply. They are easily used, as all 
chat is necessary is to mix the powder 
with water and then fill the holes be- 
‘ore the mixture sets or hardens. The 
University of Wisconsin recommends 
a paste made by mixing whiting or 
starch with oil or turpentine. A putty 
mife or something similar should be 
used for applying the filler. 

After a floor is smoothed and the 
eracks filled, the first coat of ground 
color paint should be applied. Allow 
this to dry for twenty-four hours, and 
then put on the stain. For. this our 
“correspondent may select any color 
she desires. The firm from which she 
buys the paint and stain will help her 
in selecting appropriate colors, and 
will show her color schemes. 

It is a matter of preference whether 
a dull or an enamel finish is used for 
painting inside woodwork. Some pre- 
fer one and some the other. If our 
correspondent is handy with a brush, 
she can do the work herself to save 
expense. 

Methods for giving pine floors a 
pleasing finish are recommended by 
the household management depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin. 
The floor should be first smoothed 
and the cracks filled. For a slightly 
yellow maple color, it is recommended 
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to apply two coats of a mixture of one- 
half ounce of burnt umber, one quart 
of raw linseed oil, and two and one- 
half ounces of yellow ochre. Allow 
the floor to dry well and then wax. 
To give the floor a brown tinge, the 
stain should be made of one pint of 
boiled linseed oil, one tablespoonful 
of burnt umber, one pint of turpentine, 
one.tablespoonful of sienna, and two 
tablespoonfuls of chrome yellow. This 
stain acts as a filler as well as a stain. 
After applying two -coats, wax the 
floor. If a light finish is wanted, am- 
monia should be applied before the 
filler. This penetrates and darkens 
the wood slightly. Afier the filler is 
dry, the floor should be sand-papered 
and two coats of varnish applied, rub- 
bing each with powdered pumice 
stone. 5 

When one does the work herself, 
the cost of fixing up old floors need 
not be a large item. When rugs are 
used, the only part of a floor to be 
treated is around the edges for two or 
three feet. Stained floors are much 
easier to keep clean and to sweep than 
old, worn boards. 


How May We Keep Our Hus- 


bands Romeos? 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Romeo is the literary cognomen of 
lovers, but it is a word that has been 
much abused. We would not have our 
husbands merely sighing sweethearts. 
We want them to accomplish great 
things through the sympathy and in- 
spiration which we can give them. 
We want them to be good business 
men, and an aid to the community in 
which we and our children live. We 
would like prosperity not alone for 
ourselves, but also for that little rural 
village in which we live. If our hus- 
bands have great influence for good, 
this is sure to affect the world at 
large as well. If our husbands are 
great, and we keep them still our lov- 
ers, then we will have a _ reflected 
greatness, which shou'd mean more to 
a wife than to be great herself. That 
was the original idea God had, when 
He created woman. She was to bea 
helper rather than to be the aggressive 
one; but if she is to be a helper, she 
must have the respect and honor she 
is entitled to. She does not always 
have this respect and hconor from her 
husband, and this is why she has of 
late years, in many instances, become 
the aggressive one. 

But, now, how can she keep her hus- 
How 
many women, in the rural districts 
especially, allow their husbands to 
come from work in the evening to sup- 
per and find them still in a morning 
wrapper and hair disarranged? How 
much more attractive she would be if 
her hair was neatly combed, and a be- 
coming little dress instead of a wrap- 
per or a dressing sacque on. Just a 
simple little one-piece dress, if it be- 
comes her and is clean, is all that is 
necessary. And how much nicer if 
the table is neat and adorned with a 
small bouquet of flowers in season. In 
other words, give your husband some- 
thing to think of besides the sordid, 
practical side of life, all the time. 

Then be agreeable. Don’t meet him 
with a complaint and a fret about the 
troubles of the day. But, you say: 
“Yes, and then he will come in dirty, 
and hot, and cross, and he won’t see 
anything I have done.” But he will. 
I know the picture. A man tired from 
his work in the field, and anything but 
neat, with a trim little wife across the 
table from him; and the children with 
clean faces anyway. There is another 
side to the picture. Pretty soon that 
good man sits up and takes notice, and 
then he begins to be more careful, and 
finally he wants his cold plunge, and 
some clean clothes, before he is will- 
ing to sit down at the table with that 
trim little wife. Even if he doesn’t 
get so that he cares about his own per- 
sonal appearance as much as he ought 
to, he loves his wife more for trying 
to please. 

If a man is able, his wife should get 
him to keep a girl to help with the 
work, so she can have more time for 
him and the children. If he is not 
able, then don’t make a drudge of 
yourself for the house and the necessi- 
ties, but let some things go. What if 
the whole house is not swept every 
day? What if there is a trace of dust 
on the furniture now and then? Above 
all things, keep yourself attractive. 
Take a little time to cultivate your 
mind, and be a real companion to your 
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He could tell that Majestic malleable iron 
and charcoal iron will outiastordinary range 
metals three to one. He would know that 
joints cold-riveted, without putty, will stay 
tight and hold the heatin always. He would 
fee that the construction of firebox, curved- 
top, braced oven, circulation system and as- 
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Hy would choose 
a Majestic— 


if he did the cooking; because he is used 
to labor-saving tools for his work and 
knows that it is economy to get the best. 


bestos lining, all show that a Majestic is built 
to do its work right always; to bake evenly 
and to maintain uniform heat with least fuel, 
He would not hesitate to. pay the little more 
asked for a Majestic, because he’d know that 
the saving in fuel and repairs, and its far 
longer life, would make the Majestic the most 
economical range in service, 

[The 15 gallon all copper reservoir heats water 
guicklv as a kettle on stoyetop. Reservoirs 
flush with stove top have aluminum lids, 
Get him to go with you to a Majestic Dealer 
and see the Majestic. He willthen appreciate 
how much work a Majestic will save you, lf 
you don’t know the Majestic dealer near yon, 
ask us—there is one in eyery county of 49 
States. Write today for “Range Compari- 
son” explaining Majestic ranges fully. 


Majestic Mfg, Co., Dept. 14 St. Louis, Mo, 








“Direct From 


the Sheep’s Back to Your Back” 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 


PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
The Minnesota Woo! Growers Association are determined to make it possible for every one to have the 
best all wool bed blankets, comfort batts, stocking yarn. men’s trousers, shirts, caps, and heavy mackinaw 


coats at the cost of production, so send in your orders at once at the following prices. 
Comfort batts, carded full size of bed, 80c per Ib. 
Fur-lined caps, $1.00. 
Best 2 aud 3 ply kaitting yarn, 90c per pound. Parcel postage extra. Just 
Address 
MINNESOTA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 


double bed blankets, 70x82 inches, $5.85. 
coats for men. 86.00. Boys’ $5.00. 
dark gray or blue, $1.50 and 81.75. 
try our goods and plan once, and you will be satisfied. 


Five pound 
Heavy mackinaw 
Pantaloons in dark gray or blue, $2.50. Shirts in 


Farmington. Minnesota 





husband. Study his greatest pleasures 
and try to enter into them with a zest. 
A man would rather come home and 
find a smiling, happy wife, with a 
sparkle in her eye at his return, than 
to find the house spotless, and his wife 
a bundle of nerves. 

And then this thing of farmers 
spending evenings lounging around 
some country store, or: playing cards 
in the back of a barber shop, can be 
eliminated if the wife tries. If hus- 
band says: “I am going downtown 
this evening,” then you say, “Weil, 
just a minute, and the children and I 
will go with you. We'll stop and see 
Neighbor So-and-So, or go to the mov- 
ing picture show.” Or ask him if he 
wouldn’t like to telephone some of his 
friends, and have them come out and 
spend the evening, have a friendly 
game at home; or just mention the 
fact that you have been reading such 
an interesting article on such and 
such a subject. Wouldn’t he like to 
read it with you that night? Or sug- 
gest that all of you take a ride to- 
gether in the soft evening twilight. 
Do anything almost, so long as you 
suggest to him the family spirit, and 
keep him away from public haunts, 
where the influence is anything but 
good, and the air is blue with oaths. 


Occasionally get someone to keep 
the children for you, while both of 
you take a short trip to the nearest 
large town or city. Hear some good 
music, mix and mingle with the 
crowds, and thus broaden his and your 
outlook on humanity. 

If he has a business proposition that 
is troubling him, don’t try to suggest 
a solution of it before he asks- you, 
but if he shows an inclination to talk 
of it, encourage him to do so, and 
perhaps some suggestion of yours may 
throw a light on it that he had never 
thought of before. Don’t say, “Oh, 
don’t bother me with business; I don’t 
have time for such things.” Try to 


take an intelligent interest in what- 
ever concerns him, and he will honor 
you for it. ' 
Sometimes it becomes necessary to 
gently remind a man, if he becomes 
too lax in small courtesies to you. Just 
say: 


“Dear, hadn’t you noticed that I 





dropped my handkerchief?” Or smile 
and say, “Did you forget to assist me 
into the buggy?” You probably would 
not have to offer these little sugges- 
tions but a few times until he would 
remember himself. 

And the most important of ali is, 
don’t forget to be affectionate and 
courteous yourself, for these things 
will encourage them in others. Some 
times it is necessary to show some 
spirit at a slight or hurt that could 
have been avoided. If it is necessary, | 
show some resentment for a time, but 
don’t pout or nag. Say what you must 
say, and then smile. 

Once a wife asked her husband what 
it was he loved in her so much, after 
years of married life had taken the 
bloom from her cheek and the sparkle 
from her eye. She was not such a fine 
housekeeper as some others, either, 
and he replied: “It’s your spirit, my 
dear, your spirit. That’s what I have 
admired all these years,” and he geat- 
ly and reverently kissed her. 

A RURAL JULIETTE. 








a Gup of Rich, 
Clear, Good Coffee “sm sia 
The “DRIP-I-LIKE” makes it that way 


When attached to your common 
coffee pot, it makes 


Better Coffee. 


THAN ANY OTHER METHOD ¢ 





Easy to use. 
Coste bat parentes 
You merely buy the 


see tatee. “DRIP-1-LIKE” 
Makes it more quickly. 
Makes all Coffee better. 
Makes Good Coffee Best. 
Notime nor eggs req 

for settling. 

Coffee Always Clear 
No grounds to mar 
= pleasure of your cup. 

: Does Big Work for Little Cost. 

Send 25cents for complete outfit with full directions 
“How to male your Coffee delicious.” Tell your fi 


The Home Percolator Company 


1201 Unity Building Dept. B, Chicago, Illinois 
4 tes 
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Free Trial- Ins! 2 
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It Might Be Worse 


To jiearts and Homes: 
Do you have a “funny spot” like 
It really seems to me that my 


ine. 
oot - to see funny things has saved 
me from insanity when those I loved 
and trusted most deceived me, and 
robbed me of much of life’s best hap- 
pin ° 

\vhen a disguise is so transparent 
that a motive looms up like a “hid- 
den” ostrich, I laugh. Not a sarcastic, 
hatelul jeer, but a worry-anesthetic 
sort of giggle, like one gives when 
suddenly confronted by the picture of 
the fat man anxiously looking for the 
dog which sits at his feet. 


I’specially amusing to me is the very 
serious “word to young folks,” by a 
correspondent in your issue of October 
23d. In the second sentence one sees 
that the seeker is standing on the ob- 
ject sought. Why is the writer (so 
loving y reared and respectfully grate- 
ful) only “making an annual visit’? 
Why isn’t she the-kind of mother she 


herse'f had? Why isn’t she raising a 
hea’..y, happy half-dozen citizens 
amid the distractions of our modern 


American life? 

J» my notion, the matter with young 
fol!s is their parents; and the matter 
with parents is the “simply fierce” 
epidemic of “everybody’s doing it.” In 
those happy childhood days of hers, 
did: t she have about all that any of 
her f-iends had? Are not automobiles 
todey far more common than was the 
“bugey” that made her feel so finc? 
If sie will study history, she will find 
that disrespect for parents has not 
originated among American young 


peop'e. It is my opinion the “disease” 
is more widespread just now because 
of t'e dearth of parents who merit re- 
speciful homage. 


On her “yearly trips” she notices 


thines! I do wonder where she lives. 
I'd jike to know how she would fortify 
her family against the rapid fire of pic- 
ture shows, street carnivdls, Chautau- 
ques and lecture courses; not to men- 


’ 


tion ‘he host of “isms” and “cultures’ 
forced upon our public schools by a 
fad-- llowing legislature, and _ the 
flocds of trash poured upon us by the 
R. F. D. 


Hw can our young peopte be any- 
thins else but what they are? Does 
the writer believe that she herscif 
wou'd have been different from the 
“unsettled” girl of eighteen, had she 
been reared in the corresponding 


hom:c:? And then, what a funny ques- 
tion, “What ails the overfed, over- 
excited girl?” And, funniest of all, 
she winds up by a sort of wishful la- 
ment that she might not have been a 
girl among such (so-called) advantages 
of modern times. Her most excellent 








adv'ce is, alas, a drug on the market. | 
Thee is such an over-supply on hand | 
| Billy Mink*are sure to bring something I 


eve-ywhere. 

‘fs a native and resident of Iowa 
over forty years, I beg of you, do show 
us some good examples. I have never 
seen either preaching, or over-indulg- 
ence, produce any respect for parents, 
or texchers and rulers either, for that 
Matter. So fir, my own plan is to 


concentrate all my abilities in an ef- | 


fort to develop in my children a sin- 
cere self-respect. At the same time, 
I try hard to make myself worthy of 
the’ respect. 

“First to thine own self be true,” 
etc.. wrote a teacher in my autograph 
album years ago. The other day I 
clipped out a quotation from Richard 
Burton: 


“Do what thy manhood bids thee do, | 


from none but self expect ap- 
plause; 

He noblest lives and nobiest dies who 
makes and keeps his self-made 
laws.” 


Something cf this I try to teach my 
chi‘dren, in somewhat different words, 
Viz.. “Stand on your own feet.” “If 
you know a thing is wrong or un- 
worthy, it is; no matter if everybody 
else is doing it.” “Everything that is 
has a price; always ask yourself: 
What will this act cost? Am I willing 
to pay the price? whether it. be time, 
Strength or money.” 7 

Whether my children will come to 
see me once a year when they are 
eray-haired remains to be seen. I 
hope they will not have te come into 
Iowa to do so. a 

AN IOWA DAUGHTER. 








instrumentalists. 


= With a Victrola every home 
‘ enjoy the world’s best music 


The Victrola is the “open sesame” which admits you to the enjoy- 
ment of all the music of all the world. 
It reveals to you in their grandeur the musical gems of the ages. It 
brings to you the art and personality of the most famous singers and 
It presents an endless variety of melody and mirth to 
suit your every mood. 

That is the charm of the Victrola, and right in 
your own home you can have ready access to this 
inexhaustible supply of musical riches and enjoy 
them at your pleasure. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any 
music you wisk to hear and demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola—$10 to $200. : 

Write to us for the handsome illustrated Victor catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramuphone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needies— 
the combination, There is no other way to gct the unequaled Victor tone. 








Victrola VI, $25 
Oak 











New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola IX, $50 


Mahogany or oak 
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Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 
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WHY REDDY FOX HAS NO FRIENDS 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


Now Hooty the Owl is a glutton and is 
lazy. ‘‘Reddy Fox and Jimmy Skunk and 


like, so what is the use of spending my 
time hunting for what someone else will 
get for me?” said he to himself. So he 
went very early to the Lone Pine and 
hid among the thick branches where no 
one could see him. 

Shadow the Weasel is siy, and a thief, 
and lives by his wits. So because he had 
rather steal than be honest, he, too, went 
to the midnight spread with nothing but 
his appetite. 

Now Reddy Fox is also a glutton, and 
very, very crafty. When he saw the 
plump duck brought by Billy Mink, his 
mouth watered, for Reddy Fox is very, 
very fond of young spring ducks. So 
straightway he began to plan how he 
could get possession of Billy Mink’s duck. 

And when Billy Mink saw the fat trout 
Little Joe Otter had brought, his eyes 
danced and his heart swelled with envy, 
for Billy Mink is very, very fond of fish. 
At once he began to plan how he could 
secure that particular fat trout Little 
Joe Otter guarded so carefully. 

Jimmy Skunk was quite contented with 
the eggs he had stolen from old Gray 
Goose—that is, he was until he saw the 
plump chicken Reddy Fox had brought 
from Farmer Brown’s dooryard. Then 
suddenly his stomach became very empty, 
very empty, indeed, for chicken, and he 
began to think of a way to add the chick- 
en of Reddy Fox to his own stolen eggs. 

Because Reddy Fox is the largest, he 
was given the place of honor at the head 
of the table under the Lone Pine. On his 
right sat Little Joe Otter, and on his left 
Jerry Muskrat. Shadow the Weasel was 
next to Little Joe Otter, while right 
across from him was Jimmy Skunk. Peter 
Rabbit was next, sitting opposite to his 
cousin, Jumper the Hare. At the ex- 





treme end, facing Reddy Fox, sat Billy 
Mink, with the plump duck right under 
his sharp little nose. 

Boomer the Nighthawk excused him- 
self, on the plea that he needed exercise 
to aid digestion, and as he had brought 
nothing to the feast, his excuse was po- 
litely accepted. 

Reddy Fox is very, very cunning, and 
his crafty brain had been busily working 
out a plan to get all these good things 
for himself. ‘‘Little brothers of the Green 
Meadows,” began Reddy Fox, ‘‘we have 
met here tonight for a feast of brotherly 
love.”’ 

Reddy Fox paused a moment to look 
hungrily at Billy Mink’s duck. Billy Mink 
cast a longing eye at Little Joe Otter’s 
trout, while Jimmy Skunk stole an envi- 
ous glance at Reddy Fox’s chicken. 

“But there is one missing to make our 
joy complete,’’ continued teddy Fox. 
“Who has seen Bobby Coon?’’’ 

No.one had seen Bobby Coon. Some- 
how, happy-go-lucky Bobby Coon had 
been overlooked when the _ invitations 
were sent out. . 

“I move,” continued Reddy Rox, “that 
because Billy Mink runs swiftly, and be- 
cause he knows where Bobby Coon usu- 
ally is to be found, he be appointed a 
committee of one to find Bobby Coon and 
bring him to the feast.” 

Now nothing could have been less to 
the liking of Billy Mink, but there was 
nothing for him to do but to yield as 
gracefully as he could and go in search 
of Bobby Coon. 

No sooner had Billy Mink disappeared 
down the Lone Little Path than Reddy 
Fox recalled a nest of grouse eggs he had 
seen that day under a big hemlock, and 
he proposed that, inasmuch as Jimmy 
Skunk already wore stripes for having 
stolen a nest of eggs from Mrs. Grouse, 
he was just the one to go steal these 
eggs and bring them to the feast. 

Of course there was nothing for Jimmy 
Skunk to do but to yield as gracefully as 





he could and go in search of the nest of 
eggs under the big hemlock, 

No sooner had Jimmy Skunk started off 
than Reddy Fox remembered a big shin- 
ing sucker that Farmer Brown’s boy had 
caught that afternoon and tossed among 
the rushes beside the Smiling Pool. Lit- 
tle Joe Otter Iistened, and his mouth 
watered and watered until he could sit 
still no longer. ‘If you please,”’ said Lit- 
tle Joe Otter, “I'll run down to the Smil- 
ing Pool and get that sucker to add to 
the feast.’’ 

No sooner was Little Joe Otter out of 
sight than Reddy Fox was reminded of a 
field of carrots on the other side of the 
Green Meadows. Now Peter Rabbit and 
Jumper the Hare are very fond of tender 
young carrots, and tney volunteered to 
bring a supply for the feast. So away 
they hurried with big Jumps down the 
Lone Little Path and out across the 
Green Meadows. 

No sooner were Peter Rabbit and Jump- 
er the Hare fairly started than Reddy 
Fox began to tell of some luscious sweet 
apples he had noticed under a wild apple 


tree a little way back on the hill. Now 


Jerry Muskrat is quite as fond of lus- 
cious sweet apples as of fresh water 
clams, so quietly slipping away, he set 
out in quest of the wild apple tree a little 
way back on the hill. 

No sooner was Jerry Muskrat lost in 
the black shadows than Reddy Fox turned 
to speak to Shadow the Weasel. But 
Shadow the Weasel believes that a feast 
in the stomach is worth two banquets un- 
tasted, so while the others had been talk- 
ing, he had quietly sucked dry the three 
big eggs stolen by Jimmy Skunk from old 
Gray Goose, and then, because he is so 
slim and so quick and so sly, he slipped 
away without anyone seeing him. 

So when Reddy Fox turned to speak to 
Shadow the Weasel, he found himself 
alone. At least he thought himself alone, 
and he smiled a wicked, selfish smile as 
he walked over to Billy Mink’s duck. He 
was thinking how smart he had been to 
get rid of all the others, and of how he 
would enjoy the feast all by himself. 

As Rectly Fox stooped to pick up Billy 
Mink’s duck, a great shadow dropped 
softly, oh so softlv, out of the Lone Pine 
down onto the plump chicken. Then, 
without the teeniest, weeniest bit of noise 
it floated back into the Lone Pine, and 
with it went the plump chicken. 


(Continued next week.) 
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What the German Women Are 
Doing During the War 


We give herewith the transiation of 
an article by a German woman in re- 
ply to the question, “What are the 
German women doing during the 
war?” This appeared in one of the 
late September numbers of the lead- 
ing German agricultural paper. We 
give the translation for the most part 
quite literally, although 
we abridge spots where 
becomes involved: 

“In order to stir up the exchange of 
thought on this question of ‘What are 
the women doing during the war?’ I 
might also say a few words. Truly, 
the question answers itself easily for 
those whose eyes are open and who 
look around. Here, at least, in Koe- 
nigsberg, you can see how the women 
have taken up the work dropped by 
the men. In the banks, the postoffices, 
on the street car lines, on the street 
corners, everywhere, you may see the 
women industriously working. I know 
of drug stores and hair dressing shops 
where women of their own free 
leaped in and tcok up the work of the 
fathers called to join the army, in or- 
der to protect the family left behind 
from poverty. I see women hauling 
coal in hand wagons, for the coal 
stores had to give up the horses and 
drivers to the army. In short, the 
women everywhere take hold of the 
peaceful occupations left by the men 
and carry them out. 

“That farming is in its depths need 
scarcely be mentioned. At least here 
in East Prussia, where on the first day 
of mobilization most of the militia and 
reserves were called out, the women 
have brought in the entire harvest. 
They began harvesting as invading 
Russians compelled them to leave 
home. The province had scarcely been 
freed from the Russians when the 
women began work again on the inse- 
cure farms despite the dissuasions of 
the authorities. They must needs do 
this, for the work presses, and in our 
climate winter seeding must be early 
in the ground if the next year is to 
give any yield. Moreover, the sugar 
beets and potatoes are yet to be har- 
vested. Here the question of Doctor 
Hundhausen, “What are the women 
doing during the war?’ answers it- 
self. Here everyone sees that they 
do men’s work, true to duty and strong 
—often far beyond their strength. Here 
they have filled the postoffices and are 
entirely indispensable. 

“So much for peaceful work. But 
now comes the huge total of war work 
which the women in endiess crowds 
carry on. Here in Prussia many thou- 
sands of wounded are nursed by volun- 
teer nurses who have been schooled 
for the work. When you visit the drug 
and bandage establishments in connec- 
tion with the great hospitals, you may 
see there working daily from eight to 
one in the morning and from three to 
seven in the afternoon, many hundreds 
of volunteer women. 


occasionally 
the thought 


“Day and night the women cheer- 
fully dedicate_ themselves to helping 
the troops and the wounded. More- 


over, there are the frightful rushes of 
the refugees who by the hundreds of 
thousands are cared for and clothed. 
Sickness, birth and death stand not a 
moment still, and place large demands 
on the sacrificing thought of these 
women. 

“I might also tell of the invisible 
deeds of the women. They rejoice 
greatly over many orders and arrange- 
ments of the war, and hope that the 
same will be retained in peace. For 
instance, here in Koenigsberg, on the 
ground that the Fatherland needs 
healthy, vigorous men, an order has 
gone forth closing beer houses at six 
o'clock in the evening and all day Sun- 
day. Restaurants with licenses for the 
retailing of liquor must close at ten, 
and other retail liquor houses are en- 
tirely closed. 

“Now the women think that in peace 
the Fatherland needs healthy men, and 
that the coming generation needs 
healthy fathers, and that it would be 
a blessing to the entire people if these 
goed orders could be retained. 

“In closing, I might give my opinion 
as to what women should do further: 
They should fill themselves with the 
thought that it is unworthy for the 
German women to imitate French cus- 
toms in dress, manners, literature, art, 
theaters, etc. They should know that 
we Germans need a powerful national 
consciousness, and that we will only 


will | 








obtain it by the mothers imprinting it 
on the young souls of the children. 
“They should understand that we 
need young, fruitful marriages in or- 
der that in time we may more and 
more overshadow other peoples. And, 
above all things, they should learn to 
understand what a pure race means, 
and should not throw themselves away 
on men of other blood. All this should 
the women do in time of war, in order 
later to be able to assist in the estab- 
lishment of our national jurisdiction.” 


Walnut Posts 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


An lowa reader asks about walnut | 
posts. We have had a little experi- 
ence with walnut posts, beginning 


twenty-five or more years ago. 

A corn crib, built on the old prairie 
style, with tall posts set in the ground, 
boarded up with six-inch cottonwood 
fencing, with a slough-grass roof and 
no floor, stood here when the writer 
arrived from the east. The posts were 
of different varieties of timber, among 
them one or two of walnut. They had 
been set in the ground green, and with 
the bark on them. We know quite 
positively that the crib was built with- 
in twelve months, one way or the oth- 
er, of forty years ago. 

A few years later we took down the 
old crib and the tail walnut poles were 
cut into short lengths for fence posts. 
One of them was used to hang a gate 
on right closé to the spot on which 
this is written, and stood there until 
the whole line of fence was rebuilt— 
about three years ago. This post was 
round, and only about ten inches in 
diameter. 

The durability of walnut posts, in 
our experience, varies with the age of 
the tree, and also with the individual 
tree; as is true, too, of the oaks. Other 
things being equal, the older the tree 
the better the post. The younger trees 
carry a large per cent of sapwood, that 
decays rapidly. 

A sound, split, walnut post is light 
and strong; it holds a nail well, and 
yet is not so hard as to be difficult to 
drive a nail into. 

We believe your correspondent will 
make no mistake in setting sound, sea- 
soned, split walnut posts. 

D. WARD KING. 

Missouri. 





Paving the Barnyard 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your readers writes: 

“I wish to put a cement pavement in 
my barnyard, which is to be used for 
cattle and horses. I will have to put 
in from twelve to eighteen inches of 
filling in most of this, and in a small 
part more than that. Will clay and 
black dirt, or clay and gravel, pack 
sufficiently for this filling, and what is 
the best way to pack it? Would it be 
a good plan to mix cobblestones with 
the cement in order to keep the horses 
from slipping?” 

At the place where the barnyard 
pavement is to be laid, the ground 
should be brought to a level eleven 
inches below the proposed surface of 
the pavement. If a fill is necessary, 
clay and loam or clay and gravel will 
be satisfactory. The filling should be 
done by depositing the material used 
in successive layers not exceeding six 
inches thick, each layer being thor- 
oughly compacted by rolling with a 
heavy roller, or by hard ramming, be- 
fore depositing a subsequent layer. 
Soft or spongy places on the area to 
be filled should receive special atten- 
tion, in order that the surface may be 
uniform. Six inches of coarse gravel 
or screened cinders should then be 
laid on the leveled fill and thoroughly 
tamped, as a foundation for the con- 
crete pavement. 

Construction of barnyard pavement 
is similar to laying a series of side- 
walks, side by side. Concrete should 
be five inches in thickness, made in 
proportions of one sack of Portland 
cement, two cubic feet of clean, coarse 
sand graded in size up to one-fourth 
inch, and three cubic feet of hard, 
durable gravel or broken stone, vary- 
ing in size from one-fourth inch to 
one inch, all thoroughly mixed with 
enough water so that, when deposited, 
the concrete will flatten of its own 
weight, but will not flow. The sur- 
face should be leveled with a straight- 
edge and finished with a wood float, 
not a steel trowel. With such treat- 
ment, the barnyard pavement will not 











How the Public Profits 


By Telephone 


Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 
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If City Wires 800 
Were Carried in Underground 
Overhead Cable 


Hand in hand with inventions 
and developments which have jm. 
proved the service many fold have 
come operating economies that 
have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments 
and their resulting economies, con. 
sider a few examples: 


Your present telephone insty, 
ment had seventy-two ancestors; jt 
is better and cheaper than any of 
them. 


Time was when a switchboarg 
required a room full of boys to 
handle the calls of a few hundred 
subscribers. Today, two or three 
girls will serve a greater number 
without confusion and very much 
more promptly. 


A three-inch underground cable 
now carries as many as eight hun. 
dred wires. If strung in the old 
way, these would require four sets 
of poles, each with twenty cross 

‘ arms—a congestion utterly prohibi. 
tive in city streets. 


These are some of the familiar 
improvements. They have saved 
tens of millions of dollars. 


But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest 
economies and putting the tele 
phone within everyone’s reach, are 
too technical to describe here, 
And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the 
invention of the automobile. 


This progress in economy, as well as in service, has given the United 
States the Bell System with about ten times as many telephones, propor 
tionate to the population, as in all Europe. 


One Policy 





One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





be slippery, and there will be no ne- 
cessity for introducing cobblestones. 

If the pavement is to be used as a 
feeding floor for hogs, a curbing ex- 
tending eighten inches below the sur- 
tace of the ground on all sides should 
be built to prevent the hogs from root- 
ing under the floor. To insure effect- 
ive joints between slabs in case of any 
settling that would otherwise cause 
cracks in the pavement, forms should 
be placed so that the pavement can be 
built in alternate slabs not greater in 
size than six feet square. 

A barnyard pavement 48x36 feet, 
without curbs, will require about forty- 
four and a half barrels of cement, six- 
teen and a half cubic yards of sand, 
and twenty-eight cubic yards of gravel 
or broken stone. : 

Concrete pavement prevents a mud- 
dy barnyard, effects a large saving in 
feed if used as a feeding floor, and 
protects the health of the stock be- 
cause it is easily cleaned, and is san- 
itary and rat proof. 

Concrete feeding floors and barn- 
yard pavements also effect another 
saving that is not generally considered 
—that is, a saving in the value of the 
manure. Such floors should preferably 
drain into an adjoining concrete ma- 
nure pit, placed so as to receive all of 
the liquid manure, which contains so 
much valuable fertilizing material. 
Some time ago, a careful comparison 
was made at the Ohio state experi- 
ment station, between a herd of cattle 
kept upon a concrete floor and anoth- 
er herd kept upon a well packed earth 
floor, to determine the saving of ma- 
nure effected by the concrete floor. 
During the first six months the value 
of the manure saved was equal to two- 
thirds of the entire cost of the floor. 

H. H. RICE. 
€ook County, Illinois. 
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HE Nelson Tank Heater cuts fuel 

cost in half and heats water in half 

the time required by any other heat- 
er! Absolutely no heat wasted as entire 
heating surface is under water. Burns 
coal, wood, straw, corn cobs, rubbish—any- 
thing that will burn in a furnace. Ashes 
removed in a few seconds without disturb- 
ing heater. Ask your dealer—or have us 
send you a Nelson Tank Heater on two 
weeks free trial at our risk. = write to- 


Neilson Mfg. Co., foe 


10 Wall St. 
Deerfield, Wis. 
























Guaranteed to do more 
and better work under 
, equal conditions; 







to be more durable 
than any. Ulog- 
less self-feed 
—simple 

f 





and clean 
big or little ears, wet SJ¥or dry, without in! uring 
kernels or breakingcobs. A size for every 
requirement. Get new catalog now. : 

Appleton Mfg. Co., 1032 Fargo St., Batavia, 
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sther’s bh 2. In ital organs, 
45 the stables. Dr. tarts? Live 8 ‘ock Prescrip- 


sold by druggists—a treatment for every 
Soment. 7 There are over oberts agencies 
in U.S, If not in your town, write us 


pr, DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 
6067 Wisconsin Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


om Ask for free book- 
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F j Dr. Roberts will personally 

/ answer any and all questions 
pertaining to live stock ailments, 
and will advise you how to care 
for and feed your animals, upon 
receint of one dollar. 


rAReal Ho¢ Waterer 
for Cold Weather. 


supplying Water With 
Chill Off at All eee 
g feeding cost 25 per cent. A Hog 
i aoirds water. They will drink often’ im 
‘qd weather if they have pure, cle: rp warm 
we. ter, easily accessible day night. 
caobling them to grow faster, keep eait er 
and put on more weight with less feed. 
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Every demand @ 


you can make ofa § 
mil n ng machine § 
is { ided in the 
. hiversal Milk- 


“the 


a Milker ont 


lt enables a boy = 
tou inilK 25 cows an . 
hour. 250,000 cows milked daily. It is_noiseless 
ligut. easil ly cleaned, easily adjusted. Exclusive 
features —no vacuum in pail; no piping—jusct a sim- 


pie drive rod; only two mov parts; quick pail 
g idea; separate machines. “A uccess for 
rs." Write for name of aéarest Hinman 
r and our last booklet, * ‘Making More Money 
ith the Hinman Milker.” 


own 
tC WAXING MACHINE C8 64-74 Bizabeth St, ONEIDA. N.Y. 
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Ho Ho! You Seed Corn Man 


Don’t miss the 
Fourth Annual Gorn, Poultry and Dairy Show 
Given by the King City Improvement Association, 
King City, Mo., Dec. 2-3-4. 1914. 
$1300.09 in Premfums. Spe cial Class-for Seed Corn 
Growers w with liberal cash premiums and open to any 
state inthe Union. Admission Free. Entries Free. 


Everything — Send for ea nod 
e Welcome Yo 
AT TER 8. SMITH, Supt. cc orn Dept. 


CLOVE CHEAP 





Now is the 
Time to 
Prices decided- 


eee ly lower.Buy be- 
and adv: saabey. Get < Get our ae tow m prices 
: free sa mek me - of our nha ie ge cleaned 
aoe Clover and Seed. Aico irate. Alsike, 
eet se er. ‘Alt Me nds grass seed. 92 -paye catalog free, 
A. field seeds. Sexo. by writing at once, 
AA BERRY SEED Co., Box CLARINDA, tow4 





SEED direct. — and grower’s 
priors on applicatiun 
MAXSON, Buffalo Gap, 8. D. 


GOOD recieaned, not irrigated 


WLFALF 
ALFA ALFALF seed. Write for samples & prices. 


Slices a mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
Writing to advertisers. 





















THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management wil) be cheerfully answered. 


Bloody Milk 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have a cow that gives bloody 
milk. At times there are whitish 
lumps in the milk. The udder seems 
to be all right, and there is no swell- 
ing or caking that I can find. This 
cow has had two calves, but I have 
never noticed anything wrong with her 
until about.three or four months after 
she gave birth to her last calf.- She 
eats well, and is in good condition, al- 
though not in quite such good shape as 
the other cows. She has been running 
on a blue grass and clover pasture, 
and has had access to running water. 
What is the matter with her, and what 
can Ido? This cow gives bloody milk 
only at intervals of three or four 
days:” 

Treatment for bloody milk is gener- 
ally not satisfactory. We suggest that 
our correspondent try the following 
treatment as recommended by the gov- 
ernment book on cattle diseases: 

“In congested glands, give one pound 
of epsom salts, and daily thereafter 
one-half ounce of saltpeter, with one 
dram of chlorate of potash. Bathe the 
bag with hot or cold water, and rub 
with camphorated lard. Induration of 
the udder may be met by rubbing with 
a combination of iodine ointment, one 
part; soft soap, two parts; or mercu- 
rial ointment and soap mray be used. 
Careful milking is imperative.” 

Possibly our correspondent may 
think by examination that his cow's 
udder is not indurated or her glands 
congested. Nevertheless, the proba- 
bilities are, since whitish lumps come 
out with the milk, that something is 
wrong inside with the udder or with the 
glands. It may be that there is a dis- 
eased condition which it will be im- 
possible to remedy by treatment. 


Typical New York Dairy 


arms 


Bulletin No. 349, of the New York 
experiment station, at Ithaca, de- 
scribes some typical New York dairy 
farms, criticizing their weak points 
and praising their strong points. 

On one farm the yield per acre av- 
eraged twice as high as that of the 
neighbors. There were eight cows 
which averaged half again as good as 
those of the neighbors. And yet this 
farmer was doing poorly, making 9 
labor income of only $380. The rea- 
son for his small income was the fact 
that he had only twenty-one acres in 
crops. If he had more land and more 
cows, he cou!d do splendidly. 

Another man got very poor yields 
per acre. The hay averaged only 1.1 
tons and the oats 25 bushels per acre. 
He was only three-fourths as good as 
his neighbors in his average yield per 
acre, and about one-third as good as 
the man described in the preceding 
paragraph. Yet this man, in spite of 
his poor crop yields, made an average 
income yearly of $1,661. The secrets 
of his success were his good cows and 
large crop acreage. He had twenty 
cows bringing in $95 each yearly, and 
he had 133 acres in crops. 

Another man had twenty-six cows 
which averaged just as good as those 
of the man whose farm we have just 
described. His crop yields per acre 
were almost twice as good. He had 
110 acres in crops, and his yearly la- 
bor income was $2,239. 

Still another farmer made average 
acre yields of one-fifth above the aver- 
age. He had 109 acres of land in 
crops, but he secured every year a la- 
bor income of $113 less than nothing. 
In other words, he was paying for the 
privilege of working. This was be- 
cause he had thirty-two cows which 
were bringing him in an average of 
only $56 each. He could have made 
money on his crops, but he fed them 
to cows that robbed him. 

The best money-making farm of all 
had 259 acres in crops, and the yields 
per acre were 134 per cent better than 
the average. There were thirty-two 
cows which brought in an average of 
$74 each. This man’s labor income 
yearly was $3,270. It was high because 
he had just about the right number of 
acres of crops in order to make the 
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most money. It could have been high- 
er if the cows had been better. They 
were good cows, but nothing extraor- 
dinary. 


Buttermilk for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“What is the feeding value of but- 
termilk for hogs, compared with corn? 
Do you think it would be practical to 
feed buttermilk at 4 cents a gallon?” 


Ordinarily it takes from 500 to 600 
pounds of buttermilk to. equal i100 
pounds of corn in feeding value. Real- 
ly, however, it is not right to compare 
buttermilk with corn, for the reason 
that the two feeds furnish different 
food compounds, buttermlik being es- 
pecially rich in muscle builders and 
corn in fat formers. For the best re- 
sults they should be fed together in 
the proportion of about six or seven 
pounds of corn to a gallon of butter- 
milk. With hogs, corn, and tankage 
at present prices, we consider that 
buttermilk is worth 25 cents per cwt., 
or about 2 cents a galion. This price 
estimate is for fattening hogs. For 
young pigs, brood sows or hogs des- 
tined for sale or show, buttermilk pos- 
sibly might be worth 4 cents a gallon. 
Ordinarily, however, we would not give 
buttermilk a feeding value of more 
than 2 cents a gallon, and would be in- 
clined not to feed it at all if it came 
from a creamery which had tubercu- 
lous cows contributing to it. It must 
also be remembered that in different 
localities there are great differences 
in the quality of the buttermilk. More 
water is put with the buttermilk in 
some creameries than in others. 








The Dual-Purpose Cow 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

After reading your article under 
date of October 2d, on “The Dual Pur- 
pose Cow,” I am prompted to write 
these few lines. It is an old saying 
that you can’t eat your pie and keep 
it, too. Ever since I was a boy, and 
that was many moons ago, we heard 
about the dual-purpose cow; in fact, 
that it about all we did have in those 
days. It appears to be one of nature’s 
laws that no particular breed or cross 
breed can combine all the good quali- 
ties. You have no doubt heard of the 
breeder who thought that he had made 
a great discovery. He bred a Holstein 
bull to a Jersey cow, expecting to get 
a cow by the union which would pro- 
duce the quantity of the Holstein and 
the quality of the Jersey; but he found 
there is where the hidden law of na- 
ture asserted its authority, and the 
results gave him the quality of the 
Holstein and the quantity of the Jer- 
sey. 

It appears to be one of nature’s laws 
to retrograde, or, in other words, it is 
much easier to breed the defect than 
the superior qualities. If this was not 
so, we would all be at the top, and you 
know there would not be room for us 
all. It is always much easier to go 
downhill than up. My experience has 
taught me that it is also difficult to 
get dual-purpose help on the farm. The 
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DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 


OU can’t afford to take any chances 
when buying a cream separator. 
It is important that you get a machine 
which will stand constant wear twice a 
day for many years to come. 


It isimportant that you get a machine that 
will run easy and be easy to wash and clean. 

It is vitally important that you get a 
machine which will save all of your cream 
instead of losing enough in a year to 
amount to more than its cost. 


We know that if you see and try a 
De Laval, the chances are ten to one you 
will buy it. It’s its own best salesman. 


Any De Laval agent will be glad to 
seta machine up 
for you on your own 
place on trial, and if 
you want to keep it 
and it isn’t convenient 
to pay for it now, we 

ave an arrangement 
with our agents 
whereby you can buy 
it on easy terms so 
that it will actually 
save its cost while 
you are paying for it. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















average hired man will not milk, and 
the girl in the hobble skirt can’t, so 
there you are. While the girl in the 
hobble skirt just has standing room, 
the calf takes the job, as that is all 
he requires. He is quite a knocker, 
but he sticks to his job, let it be rain 
or shine, and he never asks for a day 
off or for higher wages; in fact, as he 
gets older, he is quite anxious to in- 
crease the number of cows. He is not 
a dual purpose calf; he is a specialist. 
With us his whole aim is a beef pro- 
ducer, and when he goes into our pa- 
vilion sale ring as a yearling or a lit- 
tle over, he brings from $250 to $1,000 
—or shou'd he be made a steer, he 
goes into the Chicago stock yards and 
tops the market. 

No; the dual farm is a thing of the 
past. We are living in a fast age. 
The help on the farm, let it be either 
the farmer’s son or the hired man, 
reads so much about the Linco!n high- 
way and the gocd roads_ boosters’ 
speedy autos and motorcycies, that his 
head ‘is too full of the necessities of 
life to ever think of milking the dual 
purpose cow. It is either beef or dairy. 
It may be all right for Mr. Hill to run 
his dual purpose cow out along the 
Great Northern where it is custemary 
to water the stock, but his milk cans 
should be waterproof. 

OLE OLSON. 

Shelby County, Iowa. 
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two side drawings snow W 7 he “empire is the 
gentlest, safest, simplest mechanical milker—why its 
action is soothing to even nervous cows—why it doesn’t 
cause sore, inflamed teats and udders. 

Ficure at left shows action of teat cup when gently 
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: EMPIRE Mechanical Milker 


Increases Milk Yield—Decreases Work 
The capacity of the double or two cow unitis2)toW : 


cows per hour. One mancan operate I or 2coubie units. 
Its air tight construction prevents miik contamination : 
by either stable odors or impurities. 


Write for full de 


scription and pictures of Empire Miikers in use in mod- ; 
ern dairies everywhere. Also ask us for our offers on our H 
famous Empire Cream Senarators, Empire Sta-Rite i 
Engines and Empire Star Feed Miils. i 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY : 
F, Bloomfield, N. J. : 


Or Dept. F —Branch Offices 


at Chicago, Til; Denver, Colo.; Port- 
Winnipeg, Cen. 


land, Ore.; Yoronto and 
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Selecting Seed Wheat 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in a recent issue of your 
paper that there is some discussion 
about seed wheat running out the 
same as some people think potatoes 
will do. 

Four years ago I bought ten bushels 
of good Turkish Red winter wheat, 
and have fanned and graded the wheat 
every year, and saved seed wheat from 
the first grade. 

1 got eight bushels out of ten to 
sow. Three bushels were first grade 
and five bushels were second grade. 
I saved my seed from the three bush- 
eis of first grade, and have done the 
same each year, as I will also do this 
year. 

The year I bought the seed it yield- 
ed 45 bushels per acre, and then I 
sowed four acres at the side of a field 
and got 44 bushels per acre. The 
next year I sowed the same piece with 
one more acre added to it, and got 47 
bushels per acre. The next year I 
sowed the same ground and added an- 
other acre, and got 6v.66 bushels per 
acre, and this year the same ground 
yielded 59 bushels per acre. Every 
year the wheat has had larger and 
plumper kernels. Last winter I took 
a sample of it to the International 
Grain Show, at Dallas, Texas, where 
competition was open to the world 
on wheat and grain, and won second 
place. I am proud of the ribbon, but 
when my wife says I spent almost 
$100, and got only a new hat for a 
premium, I simply scratch my head 
and say nothing. 

To my mind, wheat is like stock, if 
you sow it without cleaning, and do a 
poor job of seeding it, you will weaken 
it so it will be inferior, and what peo- 
ple call run-out, the same as your 
cattle and hogs would do if you did 
not cull out and select your breeding 


stock. If you treat the wheat in that 
manner, you had better buy seed 
wheat every year; but if you clean 


and grade it, and plow your ground 
deep, and pulverize it well with disk 
and harrow, and drill deep, you will 
never need to send to a seed house 
for seed wheat, but will have it to sell 
instead. 

I had a new eight-foot binder this 
year, and could cut only a three and a 
half foot swath. That was all the 
binder could elevate, and the needle 
was rolling continuously. I had to 
tear the shocks out of the way to get 
the binder out of the field. If I could 
have cut a full swath, it would have 
laid the bundles on top of each other 
in a continuous row. 

JOHN W. KING. 

Guthrie County, Iowa. 





What Caused the Holes? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This is merely a guess at the cause 
of the holes in your Nebraska corre- 
spondent’s alfalfa field, mentioned in 
your issue of October 16th. This guess 
is based on the supposition that maybe 
the field is underlaid with limestone or 
some other rock strata that comes to 
within a few feet of the surface; al- 
though there is no information in his 
letter to indicate whether or not this 
supposition is correct. If it is true, 
then it might prove to be the desired 
explanation. 

Generally these rock strata are fis- 
sured by cracks of all sizes, these be- 
ing caused by the wrinkling of the 
earth’s aging face. Where these rock 
strata are separated from the surface 
soil by a quite impervious layer of 
clay, the soil water works into them 
quite slowly and carries little if. any 
soil with it. But if anything makes 
an opening through this clay soil di- 
rectly over one of these fissures, of 
any material size, so that the soil wa- 
ter can penetrate rapidly into the fis- 
sure, it will soon carry down into the 
fissure sufficient soil from above it to 
make what we call pot-holes or sink- 
holes, or even considerable fissures or 
gullies in the earth’s surface. 

Here in central northern Iowa, 
where a great sheet of limestone 
comes near to the surface, we find 
many of these sink-holes formed in 
this way. I have seen them on top a 
level ridge or a broad, smooth table- 
land—the holes with almost perpen- 
dicular sides, and of all sizes, the ex- 
posed rock showing at the bottom. I 
know one that is fully 200 yards long, 
50 yards wide, and 20 feet deep, with 
the open rock fissure appearing in the 





bottom of it. It serves as outlet for 
an eighteen-inch tile ditch. 

It is possible that, if the conditions 
are such as I have assumed, alfalfa 
roots have finally penetrated the in- 
tervening layer of clay, then died, thus 
forming comparatively quick acting 
water channels into the rock fissures 
below. Then the pereolating water 
has taken down with it into the fissure 
sufficient soil so that the contracting 
of the surface soil during the dry spell 
has exposed the fissure. 

If this is the answer, then these 
holes and fissures in the field will in- 
crease in width and extent with each 
succeeding year. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether or not the conditions which I 
have assumed above really do exist. 
It would also be interesting to have 
your correspondent dig down in one of 
these holes or fissures and report what 
he finds. 

JAMES A. KING. 

Mitchell County, lowa. 





Starting a New Nut Industry 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The English walnut is a great indus- 
try in some localities, for the simple 
reason that some observing farmer of 
bygone ages picked out the best trees 
from among thousands of wild trees 
and propagated them. That is the way 
we got the Baldwin apple, and all our 
other fruits. You would be rich if you 
had an orchard of trees like the best 
black walnut growing in America, or 
the best English walnut, or the best 
hickory, or the best northern pecan, 
or the best hazelnut, or the best per- 
simmon. The trouble is that we do 
not yet know where these trees are, 
but they are probably growing on the 
farms of some of the readers of this 
paper. We now know how to propa- 
gate these trees, so all that is needed 
is to find parent trees. Can’t you help? 
If you know of a promising tree, send 
a description of it and its bearing his- 
tory, along with some of the nuts, to 
Doctor W. C. Deming, secretary of the 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association, 
Georgetown, Connecticut. You may 
get one of the $5 prizes that the asso- 
ciation is offering for the best hickory, 
walnut, or hazel tree that is an im- 
provement on those already known. 
The Northern Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion is doing pioneer work in this line, 
and the results of the competition will 
be reported in this paper. 

J. RUSSELL SMITH. 

University of Pennsylvania. 





$217 Per Acre 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On page 23 of your issue of October 
23, under the heading of Items of Gen- 
eral Interest, I noticed an article on 
alfalfa in Illinois, and must say our 
La Salle county neighbor had an ex- 
cellent yield, as many are having with 
alfalfa in Grundy county, where care 
is being taken in starting the plant. 
Our county has recently organized a 
crop and soil association, and have 
obtained the services of Professor 
Demeree, as county crop and soil ad- 
viser. He took up his duties Novem- 
ber ist. 

You ask in this item, “Is there any 
other crop that will yield a larger in- 
come to the farmers of La Salle coun- 
ty?” We wish to report a crop from 
five acres of sweet clover. This seed 
was sown with a nurse crop of oats in 
the spring of 1913. In June, 1914, ten 
tons of hay was cut from this five-acre 
piece, and the second crop was cut for 
seed, from which was hulled 3,957 
pounds of choice seed, which has been 
sold at 25 cents per pound, or $989.25. 
Ten tons of hay at $10 per ton equals 
$100, making the gross receipts from 
these five acres $1,089.25, or $217.85 
per acre. From fifteen acres of sweet 
clover there was hulled this fall 9,323 
pounds of seed, and, at 25 cents per 
pound the receipts from the fifteen 
acres were $2,330.75; hay, $110; total, 
$2,440.75, or $162.71 per acre. This 
ground was pulverized and sown to 
wheat, and we expect a good stand of 
sweet clover next year. Where the 
ground had received rock phosphate 
and limestone, the yield of. seed was 
close to 800 pounds to the acre, and 
where no rock phosphate or limestone 
was used, the yield was a little over 
500 pounds to the acre. 

There are several pieces of alfalfa 
in Grundy county which are showing 
up. nicely. Some pieces have been cut 











International Harvester 
Manure Spreaders 


F you want real, lasting spreader 

service you must have these things: 
well-tested design. 
Guarantee of. first-class materials. 
Reinforcing of parts where strains usually come, 
Strength of parts where occasional strains come, 
Wearing qualities and protection of driving parts. 
Reputation of manufacturer, insuring efficient 


Correct, efficient, 


repair service. 


International Harvester spreaders have every one 
They have many other features that grew 
Study the steel con- 
struction in frame, wheels, and driving mechanism}; 
the easily-removable beater; the differentials in rear 
axles, insuring even spreading while turning corners; 
the reversible worm and gear; easily-loaded box; 


of these. 
out of long field experience. 


and many others, 


International spreaders are of all styles and sizes, 
high and low, endless and reverse apron. 
illustrated catalogues, and when we send them we 
will tell you where you may see the spreaders. 
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STATE BOARD OF HEALTH DEMANDS 


that all Iowa ice companies should be required to furnish a certificate as to the 
purity of its natural ice intended for distribution. 
of your State Board of Health to warn you of danger from infected or contam- 
inated articles for domestic use. Why not take heed of their warning and put 
up your own Clean, sanitary ice, as little or as much as desired. with 


SANI-IGE GARTONS 


and the water from your drinking well? Cheaper and easier 
than buying and hauling natural ice. 
health of your family. 
Iowa State Dairy Commission. 
FR EE Literature telling how easily it is done, 
4t4 mailed upon request; also prices. 


B. L. ELLIS MFG. CO., 809 Observatory Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 





It is the duty 






It is purer and less dangerous to 
Approved by Boards of Health and the 









time this season, with 
yields of from five to six tons to the 
acre. 


the fourth 


SUBSCRIBER. 
Grundy County, Illinois. 





Fertility in Kansas 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Kansas has 135,800 acres of feterita 
this year, as revealed by the canvass 
of the state board of agriculture, just 
completed. Of the grain sorghums, it 
appears none has risen so high in ap- 
preciation in so short a time. Prac- 
tically unknown as a farm crop in the 
Sunflower state twenty-four months 
ago, its acreage is nearly three times 
as much as that of kKafir, and is little 
less than the 1914 acreage of milo. 

Feterita sprang into prominence in 
Kansas last year, as a superior dry- 
weather plant, coming through the se- 
vere test of that season with flying 
colors, yielding grain alongside of 
corn, kafir and milo that failed. In 
some cases it went all summer without 
a drink, and returned creditable yields. 
This year it has also given a good ac- 
count of itself. It not infrequently ma- 
tures forty days ahead of kafir planted 
on the same date. This indicates its 
peculiar adaptability to sections and 
seasons of limited rainfall, and to re- 
gions of comparatively short growing 
periods. 

Besides its drouth resisting quali- 
ties and early maturity, the feeding 
value of its grain is pronounced as 
practically the same, pound for pound, 
as that of kafir and milo. 

The rapid growth in-popularity of 
feterita is remarkable.. Before the 
grain sorghums were introduced, Kan- 
sas was growing the saccharine kinds 





more extensively than any other state. 
Then came kafir, and it early met with 
favor, followed by milo, which has 
grown in appreciation, and _feterita, 
kin of these, was at once cordially re 
ceived beeause of the high regard in 
which its relatives are held. 

The first acreage enumeration re 
veals the crop in every county in the 
state except Doniphan and Pawnee. It 
also suggests that the farmers in all 
parts of the state are alert to try out 
new crops that appear of adaptability 
and merit. 

Butler county, the leader in kafir for 
the past fourteen years, also ranks 
first in feterita, with 5,591 acres. Sher 
idan county, in the northwest, is sec 
ond with 5,247; Wilson third, with 
5,172; and Meade fourth, with 4,533 
acres. Twelve other counties, Labette, 
Woodson, Allen, Neosho, Montgomery, 
Graham, Cowley, Thomas, Stevels, 
Sumner, Seward and Elk, in the order 
named, report over 3,000 acres each. 
Eight of these counties are in the 
southeastern corner of the state. 

Of seventeen northwestern counties, 
all except four show plantings of more 
than 1,000 acres, and all counties 08 
the southern border, with the excer 
tion of Cherokee in the southeaster? 
corner, report more than 1,100 acres 
each. An oblong block of fourteeD 
counties in the southeast contain ab 
most 31 per cent of the feterita plant 
ed this year, averaging 2.965 acres 
each. Almost 70 per cent of the states 
feterita acreage is in the souther® 
half. Stevens and Seward counties, 
the southwest corner, which are first 
and second in milo, also rank well 
feterita, being eleventh and thirteenth, 


respectively. 
é J.-C. M OHLER. 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
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“Tenant Legislation Needed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The landlords both in country and 
in town need to be protected against 
loss of fertility through the short 


the 
term lease. The public, as users of 
food, are interested in this fertility 
matter, because every reduction in 


bushels of grain or pounds of vege- 
tables produced makes living that 
aa h higber. 

\]] of lowa was interested in the 
report by Mr. Henry Wallace and ex- 
Secretary James Wilson, on fertility 
questons in Great Britain. I.was par- 
ticularly interested in the plan in force 
for years in parts of England and Scot- 
land, to pay tenants when they leave 
places an estimated amount for un- 
used manures for fertility. Iowa cities 
are giving an increased attention to 
the production of food within the city 
limits. I recently judged, in the city 
of Davenport, a contest for grown-ups 
for the best gardeners. A group of 
business men interested in the welfare 
and efficiency of the population of that 
manufacturing city, offered $400 in 
prizes for the best gardens and yards. 
There were 1,668 entries, and the com- 
mittee and I made 1,900 calls, so that 
we became pretty familiar with gar- 
den conditions. It was evident that 
rented places were in a far lower state 
of fertility, as well as in far shabbier 
condition, because the tenants did not 
dare expend money in manures and in 
plants, for fear a raise in rent would 
force them to leave, and that there 
woud be no way to recover for the 
work and money which they had put 
in the improvement of the place. One 
man told us his rent had been raised 
the previous year because he planted 
vines and flowers, and that this year 
he confined himself to vegetables— 
which he could eat up or take away— 
and that he put no expense into the 
premises for manures. This is the 
sarre principle that is working on a 
large share of the farms in Iowa. It is 
damaging the landlord and the public 
and the tenant as well. 

The high-grade people of Iowa ought 
to be able to use a method which has 
been tried out by Scotchmen and Eng- 
lishmen and found successful. Will 
there not be some one or many mem- 
bers of our forthcoming legislature 
who will take up this matter in earn- 
est? It is surely worthy of our best 
statesmen in this corn belt state. Sure- 
ly, ways can be found, especially in 
counties which employ agriculturists, 
to keep a rough record of work done 
by tenants for the upbuilding of the 
soil of a place, and surely men may be 
found who will give a just decision as 
referees in such matters. It is sure 
that there would be considerable fric- 


ticn in putting such a law into prac- 
tice. but we ought not to hesitate be- 
cause of friction to secure a great and 
necessary result. 


C. L. FITCH. 
lowa State College. 





Killing Osage Orange 

To \Wallaces’ Farmer: 

dq have read the article in your issue 
of September 25th, about killing osage 
orange, and will give you my method 
here in the prairie belt of Mississippi, 
Where I have cut down and am now at 
work exterminating five miles of it, 


_ besides some thickets where the seed 


was washed by water in ditches that 
overflowed, and thickets that couid 
not be ridden through on horseback 
&rew up. The thickets we cut close 
to the ground and pastured the land 
with eattle, and a few years killed it, 
but the stumps are still sound, and it 
will require several years for them to 
decay enough to come out easily. The 
hedge rows I planned to turn sheep to, 
and find that two years of pasturing 
with sheep will kill them if cut low 
80 that the sheep can reach all the 
Shoots put out. I find all stock fond 
of the osage sprouts. 

The osage orange grows to be a 
large tree with us. when given room 
and time. We have one that is more 
than three feet in’ diameter at four 
feet from the ground, and the limbs 
have a spread of more than fifty feet. 

In my neighborhood in Illinois, they 
Were frequently pulled with a traction 
engine. By pulling lengthwise of the 
hedgerow they come out easier than 
@ person would expect, as the roots 
all extend sidewise. 

H. B. GURLER. 

Mississippi. 
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| OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Bees Kill a Horse.—A horse belonging 
to John Olson, of Boone county, Iowa, 
has died as a result of bee stings. Mr. 
Olson had been husking corn and was in 
the corn field with his team when they 
became frightened and ran away. They 
plunged through a yard and upset about 
twenty colonies of bees. The enraged 
bees attacked Mr. Olson and the team, 
one of the horses dying the next day. The 
other horse and Mr. Olson, although se- 
verely stung, recovered. 














Wild Fowl! Refuge.—Eighty-five thou- 
sand acres along the northern shore of 
the Gulf of Mexico in Louisiara have 
heen purchased as a refuge for wild fowl. 
The land will be in charge of the Louis- 
iana conservation commiss'on for a term 
of five years, and it is said to have. cost 
$225,000. It is planned to have winter 
feeding and resting grounds for birds, 
and also to have suitable preserves along 


their migratory routes where they will 
be safe from hunters. 
Household Insects.—There are a num- 


ber of fairly good bulletins on the subject 
of household insects, but the first satis- 
factory book on the subject has just come 
to hand from the Macmillan Company. 
It is written by Professor Herrick, of 
New York, and deals with flies, fleas, 
mos‘uitoes, bedbugs, cockroaches, clothes 
moths, grain weevils, harvest mites, etc. 
This good book may be secured through 
the office of Wallaces’ Farmer for $1.75, 
postpaid. 





A New Weed Book.—Everything con- 
sidered, the most practical weed book we 
have ever seen is the one put out by the 
Macmillan Company, in their Rural Man- 
ual series. Georgia, the writer of this 
book, is a New York man, but he deals 
with practically all the weeds of the 
United States. The 600 pages of this 
book are filled with valuable informa- 
tion. Most of the weeds are not only 
described, but illustrated. In every case 
there is a paragraph on the means of 
controlling the pest. The book may be 
secured through this office for $2, post- 
paid. 


Minnesota Midwinter Fair.—The tenth 
annual midwinter fair of the Minnesota 
Crop Improvement Association is to be 
held at Brainerd, December list to 4th. 
The association has been working to im- 
prove the crops grown in the state and to 
encourage the use of seed adapted to the 
climate. Much progress has been made 
in corn growing, and the corn show this 
year is expected to be a big feature. The 
premium list announces prizes for corn, 
wheat, potatoes, oats, barley, rye, clover, 
timothy, alfalfa, sweet corn, hay, field 
peas, buckwheat and other farm products. 





Advanced Registry for Goats.—The 
American Angora Goat Breeders’ Associa- 
tion is drafting rules for an advanced reg- 
istry for Angora goats, which produce the 
longest and best mohair. The annual 
meeting was held at Kansas City, Mo., 
recently, and the organization was re- 
ported to be in excellent condition. Some 
effort was made to have the meeting place 
changed to a goat raising district of 
Texas, but it was decided to continue to 
meet at F-ansas City, which is said to be 
the greatest market for goats in America, 

Potato Monuments in Europe.—The po- 
tato is a native of Ameriea, but in Europe 
they have erected many 
honor of the stable vegetable. 
these is in Offenburg, Germany, the mon- 
ument being dedicated to Sir, Francis 
Drake, who first introduced the potato 
in that country. The statue of Drake, 
which was made by a famous culptor, is 
adorned with garlands of the potato plant 
and inscriptions teliing of the value of 
the potato to civilization. A similar mon- 
ument has been erected at Murz. 


Fighting Hog Cholera.—In Cass county, 
Missouri, an anti-hog cholera club has 
been formed with 300 members. The hog 
raisers have pledged themselves to -follow 
out instructions of the state agricultural 
college in fighting the d'sease. The col- 
lege has sent a man to Cass county, and 
he may direct the work there for several 
months. Serum treatment will be admin- 
istered before the disease has had much 
of a chance to spread, and proper systems 
of breeding, feeding and swine manage- 
ment will be taught. Every effort will be 
made to prevent the disease, as well as 
to save as many of the affected herds as 
possible. 


Alfalfa Seed Yield.—The present year 
seems to have been favorable for the 
production of alfalfa seed in many sec- 
tions. E. F. Gifford, of Hughes county, 
South Dakota, reports that he threshed 
over $200 worth of seed from a little over 
two acres of ground. He had the first 
cutting for hay. The yield was fifteen 
bushels to the acre, and he sold the seed 
for $7 a bushel. E. J. Perry, of the same 
county, had fifty acres of alfalfa which 
yielded seed at about the same rate. The 
plants got a good start early in the sea- 


monuments in | 
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son, and the dry, warm weather during 
the seeding season resulted in a large 
yield of choice seed. Good yields have 
been reported in other sections. 

Horticultural Meetirg.—The fortieth an- 
nual session of the Southwestern Iowa 
Horticultural Society will be held at At- 
lantic, Iowa, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December ist and 2d. Tuesday afternoon 
and evening w'!l be given over largely to 
papers of a somewhat general character, 
the program Tuesday evening being of 
interest to men and women in every walk 
of life. Wednesday will be taken up with 
papers on the technical side of horticul- 
ture. <Any further information may be 
obtained by addressing the secretary, G. 
H. Van Houten, Lenox, Iowa. 

New Explosive Diecovered.—Sabulite is 
the name of a new high power explosive 
which is said to be giving satisfactory re- 
sults -in British Columbia. About one- 
third as much as dynamite is required. 
Advantages of the explosive are that it 
is not affected by extremes of heat, and 
that it may be handled with safety both 
in its manufacture and in its use. 





To Grow Sugar Beet Seed.—The Great 
Western Sugar Company has made plans 
for planting 2,000 acres of sugar beet seed 
next year, according to the company’s 
agricultural expert, who has been exper- 


|; imenting in ratsing the seed in this coun- 


try. The European war will have little 
effect on this particular company, as it 
has enough seed for the 1915 cropv, and 
will grow its own surply for 1916. Part of 
the beet seed acreage will be in Montana 
and part of it in northern Colorado. The 
‘company’s expert says that seed raised 
in this country is just as good as that 
which comes from Germany, Russia or 
France. Sugar beet seed is raised by 
planting the beets in the spring after they 
have been in winter storage. The tubers 
send up long sprouts, which blossom and 
bear seed. At the proper stage these are 
cut down, dried and threshed. 


Can We Feed Europe?—Every once in 
a while some jubilant American will get 
up and shout at the top of his voice that 
America can feed the world, because we 
have had wonderful crop returns this 
year. As a matter of fact, we can’t feed 
the world, we ecan’t feed starving and 
devastated Europe, and we are not feed- 
ing ourselves quite as fat as we ought to. 
Some statistician has figured out that our 
appetites at home are able to take care 
of more than 91 per cent of the meat 
raised in the United States. Khe further 
found out that of every $160 of dairy 
products we produce, $18.58 goes abroad, 
but at the same time we import %2, mak4 
ing a home consumption of nearly *+t per 
cent. We practically consume our own 
production of poultry and exes, huge as 
it is, amounting ro $600,000,000 «a year. 
Last year we produced $554,000,0¢0 worth 
of vegetables, but we ate $66,000,000 
worth. Feed Europe? Not with our veg- 
etables. Even of fruits and nuts, with 
all our famous orchards, we imported $17,- 
000,000 more than we sold abroad. It.is 
true we have been able to sel) grain to 
Europe in considerable quantities. Last 
year we had about $150,006,010 to spare. 
This year we may have twice as much as 
that, but these figures, large as tley look 
on paper, are only trifles When it comes 
to ‘feeding the world.”’ 


Recent Public Sales 


THE DUNCAN-LANE POLAND CHINA 
SALE 





The above sale, which was held at Oak~- 
ville, lowa, on November 5th, brought out 
a large crowd of breeders and farmers 
from both Jowa. and Illinois. The large 
offering of seventy head that was cata- 
logued, including fifty boars, was a se- 
vere test on the demand, but they met 
a ready sale, ana about fifteen more gilts 
and boars were also sold, and the sale 
closed with a strong demand for gilts. 
Mr. Duncan opened the sale by exhibiting 
ten great brood sows in the ring prior to 
the sale, which were convincing evidence 
as to the character of the offering that 
was to follow. !1i_ C. Blake, of Maquoketa, 
Iowa, paid $92.50 for a son of lowa De- 
fender, which was top price of the sale, 
and J. F, Cox & Son, of Keithsburg, IIL, 
gave $77.50 for a gilt from the same litter. 
The day was ideal, and the crowd well 
cared for, and the sale was conducted on 
the fairest basis. Colonel Duncan sold 
the offering, assisted by Coloneis Decker, 
Trostle and McDonald. A list of sales 
above $30 is found below: No. 1, jiarry 
C. Blake, Maquoketa, owa, $92.50; 2, Jas. 


Haight, Oakville, Jowa, $50; 4. J. F.' Cox 
& Son, Keithsburg, Hi. Sit. 50; 6, J... Be. 
Buster, Wapello, Ia., 363; 6, A. C. Bailey, 


Oakvile, Iowa, $25; 7 and 8, J. H. Buster. 
$80 each; 9, Wm. Daley Pardeeville, Wis., 
$30; 10, Geo. Spitzwogle, Oakville, Iowa, 
$30; 13, 14 and 35, S. H. Creighton, Oak- 
ville, lowa, $37.50 "each; 16, BS mrss Prin- 
dle, Oakviile, Iowa, $47. 50; 19 and 20, 
Ed R. Tripes, Oakville, only "$42. 50 each; 
26, Dr. Newberry, Kingston, Iowa, $30; 
27, E. Lawhead, Alexis, IIL, $30; "23, 24 
and 25, R. F. 3loomer, $32. 50, $32. 5), 
$35.50; 40, F. E. Sinse, Oakville, lowa, $30; 
36 and 37, Ed Sovern, Oakville lowa, 
$37.50 each; 39, E. Adolph, Mediapolis, 
Minn., $50; 41, A. C. Russell, Oakville, 
Iowa, $37.50; 43, 44 and 45, John E. Wil- 
son, Oakville, Towa, $45, $45, $37.50; 49 
Harold Bike, Oakville lowa, 

Reiner, Grand View, Ta., 
31330: Si x Ww. Phillips, New Sharon, 
Iowa, $45; 54, H. Butler, Mediapolis, lowa, 


{ 21, J. W. 





liook, Wapello, lowa, 
‘Aledo, INl., $37.50; 57, 
. H. Huston, Crawfordsville, iene $30; 
58, Oscar Swanson, Oakville, lowa, $30; 
59, H. J. tfutechison, a eer lowa, 
$30; 6¢, Dr. Newberry, $35; Mike Dow- 
ney, Oakville, lowa, $50: 62 ie loy, Medi- 
apolis, lowa, $30; 65, FE. . Stangrabder, 
pt Page 5 2 $35; 66, Roy Sudum. 
Carthage, $45; 67, Hiller Bros., ORS: 
ville, ema, M4: €s, Dr. Newberry. ; 
69, Aug. Glaser, eee al lowa, 
R. E. Bioomer, Joy, HL, $87.50 is, 4 279 
75, C. E. Hewitt, FP ta Sun, I owa, $50 
76, Wm. Keating, Alexis, Mil, 42. 50; 
. Hewitt, $50; 78, Chester indle, 
Sol Reed, Oakville, lowa, $30: 
dle, $32.56; 84, Sol Reed, $30; 85, Chester 
80, C. F. Hewitt, $37.50; 83, C hester Prin- 
Prindle $32.50; ‘87, Sol Reed, $30; 92, 93, 
R, E. loom, $37. 50 each; 91, Dr. New- 
berry, $35; 99, Chester Prindle, $32.50. 


52.50; 55, A. B. 
B10: 6, W. Welsh, 


BOVER’S. CHESTER SALE. 

B. M. Boyer & Sons’ second annual 
Chester White boar sale, at Farmington, 
Iowa, November 4th, attracted wide at- 
tention among breeders and farmers in- 
terested in this popular breed. A good 
crowd was present, including several 
from outside the state; besides a number 
of breeders were represented by letters 
authorizing th field men or auctioneer to 
buy for them. ‘The offering was widely 
scattered to buyers in eight different 
states, but prices did not rule high, the 
average being only about $35. The to 
price was $85, which was paid for Lot 18, 
a March boar, of the big, smooth type, 
sired by Sweepstakes Giant. The huyer 
was Gustav Ludwig, of Battle Creek. A 
litter brother, Lot 20, sold for $72.50, to 
Fred Jarvis, or Carroll, Neb., who was 
present and took several head. The sire 
of these good boars only brought $50 
buyers evidently preferring to buy a 
spring pig. Colonel Evans cried the sale, 
working hard for its success. A list of 
sales at $35 and over follows: No. 1, 
F. D. Goodspeed, Maryville, Mo., $5.; 2, 
Jos. Klopinstein, Washington, Iowa, 
, O. White, Farmington, Iowa, $3: 12, 
u Tritte Spirit Lake, lowa, $57.59; 
13, J. S. & R. W. Vandola, Hutchinson, 
Kan. -» $36; 15, S. H. Sweet, Canoba, Ss. D., 
8, Gustav Ludwig, Battle Creek, 
ore 20, Fred Jarvis, Carroll, Neb., $72.50; 
Hodson & Son, Lexington, Neb., 
$35; 19, N. W. Thompson, Washington, 
lowa, $35; 25 Fred Larson, Beaver Creek, 
Minn., $41; A. L Larson, Anamosa, 
lowa, $37; 28, ‘i. Rousher & Son, Kanoka, 
Mo., $66; 40, Chas. Schroder, Rushniore, 
Minn., $36. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT 
‘Can't Get Out of Order”? 


WRITE US QUICK FOR PRICES. AGENTS WANTED 


BLACK SWAN CO. 


WASECA,.. . . , » MINNESOTA 


Plowing Engine Wanted 


Will mot buy, but will hire a strictly reliable, 
competent man who bas a good praciical engine to 
do plowing in northern Jowa. I can furnish neariy 
new 8 gang plow. Wiil pay good price per acre and 
fretght on engine. Can furnish board. Give 
absolutely fall information and | wil! do the same. 
A. C. BONDURANT, 1101 Equitable Bidg., Des 
Moines, lowa. 











Soon Pays for ltself 


in saving from rate andinsurance. Portable—Per- 
forated—Shoveling Board— Ventilators. if yoar 
dealer does not handle, write for circular and special 
wren ae price. 


UTLER MFG. CO. 


1250 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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North Platte Valle 


is rich in crop raising soil—irrigated and 
non-irrigated. Large or small tracts. Easy 
payments. If you are preparing to go to a 
new country you will certainly investigate 
the rich and productive lands of the North 
Platte Valley, Nebraska. 

I have complete and authentic informa- 
tion and will gladly send it to you free. 


R. A. SMITH 


Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Room 3738 Union Pacific Building 


OMAHA, NEB. 













If You Don’t Buy a Bale of Cotton 
Buy a Farm 


in Callaway county, Missour!, where bluegrass grows 
rampaut, and where corn, wheat, oate and all kinds 


of live stock can be raised successfully. The fall 
rains make the pastures Jook fine and it is a good 
time to see this best section of central Missouri For 
list of farms for sale and other information, write the 


W. Ed. Jameson Realty Co., Fulton, Missouri 


Best and Cheapest Land 


In Stoddard County, Southeast Missouri, where we 
have an alluvial loam soil that never gets too wet or 
too dry to make record crops, ideal climate, good 
water and lots of northern people already Jocated 
here. We have tracts of 40 acres and up at bargain 
prices. Write for copy of Square Deal. 

Ss. EK. NEWHOUSE, Dexter, Missouri 


TEN MONTHS GROWING SEASON 


We have the bottom land without the river, that 
has ten months of growing season, in the “Garden 
Spot” of Stoddard county. Missouri, where corn will 
make 60 to 100 bu., wheat 20 to 40; clover pays $50 te 
$100 an acre and alfalfa 3 to 5cuttings. Improved 
lands at $35 to $65 an acre. Write for copy Square 
Deal and lists. 8. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco Blidg., 


8t. Louis, Mo. 

420 ACRE miles, station 5 miles; 260 high 
—e Alluvial bottom, well tiled, no 
overfiow, balance good upland; ample improvements, 
abundant water; ideal grain and stock farm. Ac- 
count other business, must sell. $100 per acre, easy 
terms; can use clear property, half payment, or will 
sell undivided interest to competent manager. 
EUGENE T. THOMSON, 410 Ohio St., Sedalia, Mo. 


WISCONSIN FARM BARGAIN 


29 acres level, black loam, 4 mile railroad town. 
Elegant, large, up-to-date buildings, all farm 
machinery and 100 tons of hay. For quick deal 
only $85 per acre, Easy terms. 

HARRY D. BAKER, President, 
Polk County Bank. St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


1 Our choice home of 30 acres, within 

e 2 miies of Cornell, fifth college in edu- 
—————_- cational efficiency in U. 8. Cement 
walk past house, + mile to main part of town; land 
lays rolling; good buildings, almostnew. Interurban 
past college. Price $8,000; one-half or more can re- 
mainat5%. Leck Bex No. 3, Lisbon, lowa. 


BIG FARM BARGAIN 


400 acre farm, Linn County, Iowa. Very choice farm, 
every foot black corn land, all tiled. Lays nice, near 
market. Price $150, worth @175. Easy terms. 

BOX 185, Independence, lowa 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 











Sedalia, Mo., State Fair City, 12 
































You Can c 

yer way Improved Rich Prairie Farms 
in Oklahoma at $15, $20 and $25 per acre; close 
to market, railroad, schoo] and church, and sure to 
advance three to five times in value in your lifetime. 
Write for information or come and see me. 

F.T. CHANDLER, Pres. 1st Nat. Bank, Hobart, Okla. 








IOWA FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


in Guthrie, Dallas, Adair and Madison counties, near 
Stuart, 40 mi, west of Des Moines. Black loam from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. deep, some of best in Iowa. Prices rea- 
sonable. 8. MONAHAN, Stuart, Iowa. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 


IOWA LAND FOR SALE 


151 acres in Wright county, Iowa; well located, 
tiled, improved; 2 mile to school, + mile to church, 
1t mile totown. Will leave#i00 per acre in the farm 
for 10 years at 5%. The price is low. Write THE 
OWNER at P. O. Box 422, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale at Right Prices 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1914 descriptive 
catalogne. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., 
Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesotat 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia Minn. 











Murray, lowa 








48 ACRES Red River Valley Land— 
aQ Good buildings, grove and water; two miies 
from two markets; grows good corn and clover. 
Bargain $75 peracre; $12,500 cash, balance easy terms 
g, Offer expires Dec. ist. WM. McROBERTS, 


Casselton, N. D. 
in Howard Co. Best 


IOWA FARM corn land 60 and up. 


List on request. Spaulding & O’Donnel!, Elma, lowa. 


Blue Earth and Waseca Co., Minnesota 


Improved Farms for sale at $85 to #115 per acre. 


A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 














RAIN AND STOCK FARM FOR SALE 
G —680 acres—best part of southwest Missouri 
—#25,000. A. L. SIMS, Mt. Vernon, Mo. 








Veterinary Queries 


ee 


COUGHING PIGS. 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“What can I give my hogs for cough- 
ing? All of them seem to cough a great 
deal, and have done so for two or three 
weeks. I would like to prevent the cough- 
ing as much as possible. I have been 
feeding thirty hogs from forty to fifty 
quarts of middlings daily, mixed in a 
swill, together with an average of about 
seven bushels of corn daily. Is this too 
much feed or not enough? I do not in- 
tend to make these hogs weigh over 225 
pounds.” 


Our correspondent seems to be feeding 
his average hog about thirteen pounds 
of corn and two pounds of middlings. This 
is extremely heavy feeding, and may pos- 
sibly in itself have been enough to cause 
the coughing. We suggest that he try 
cutting down his corn supply from seven 
bushels daily to three or four bushels. If 
he can get tankage for $2.79 per cwt. or 
less, we would suggest feeding the aver- 
age pig one-third of a pound of it daily. 
Our correspondent can increase the corn 
ration again as soon as the pigs seem to 
be in first-class health and have strong 
appetites. 

Coughing in pigs, as in human beings, 
may be the symptom of any one of per- 
haps a hundred troubles. Sometimes it 
is merely a nervous disorder, which after 
a time disappears of itself; sometimes it 
is egaused by worms, either of the intes- 
tines or of the lungs; occasionally it may 
be caused by feeding pigs too much on 
corn and not enough on bone and muscle 
building material. By giving tankage, 
skim-milk, pasture, or alfalfa hay in con- 
nection with corn, coughs caused in this 
Way may be prevented. Dusty quarters 
may cause coughing. Coughing is often- 
times a symptom of hog cholera, pneu- 
monia, pleurisy, bronchitis, or common 
cold. When coughing appears there is no 
need for great alarm, but nevertheless the 
pigs should be watched carefully to see if 
symptoms of any of the serious diseases 
develop. 

One of our Minnesota readers claims 
that he is often able to prevent coughing 
in his pigs by giving the following tonic: 
Madder, one pound; sulphur, one pound; 
resin, one pound; black antimony, one- 
half pound; iron sulphate, one and a half 
pounds; asafetida, one-half pound; ar- 
senic, one ounce. Powder and mix and 
give one tablespoonful to each five 150- 
pound pigs once daily in a thin slop, when 
there is a tendency to cough. 














HORSE WORM REMEDY. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI have a suckling colt which is already 
bothered with worms. Can you send me 
a recipe for preventing worms?” 

The following remedy we have published 
a number of times, and reprint again for 
the henefit of our readers who fail to 
keep a file of the paper: 

¥or a full-grown horse, the following is 
a good worm remedy: Barbadoes aloes, 
one dram; powdered sulphate of iron, two 
drams; santonin, twelve grains; linseed 
flour, three drams, and soft soap enough 
to make a ball. After these ingredients 
have been thoroughly mixed and made in- 
to a soft ball, they are given to the af- 
fected horse in the morning on an empty 
stomach. The method is to hold the ball 
between the three longest fingers of the 
right hand, and, holding down the tongue 
of the horse with the left hand, place the 
ball on the back part of the tongue. 

A remedy which may be given as a 
powder is: Emetie tartar, one dram; 
powdered calumba root, one dram; pow- 
dered sulphate of .iron, one dram; pow- 
dered coriander seeds, one-half dram. 
This may be mixed with a pint of warm 
water and given as a drench. 

The above doses are for full-grown ani- 
mals. For small animals they should, of 
course, be reduced accordingly. 


SOW WITH DEPRAVED APPETITE. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI have a sow with a litter of fall pigs 
which seems to have a depraved appetite. 
I turned her into the corn field, and find 
that she seems to be possessed with a de- 
sire to root all the time. She doesn’t 
seem to want corn, and I don’t think she 
eats much. She doesn’t drink much swill 
either. I have had sows act in a similar 
manner before. Can you tell me what is 
the trouble? My sows always get real 
thin wher affected in this way.” 

Depraved appetite is sometimes the re- 
sult of improper feeding. Hogs on blue 
grass or timothy pasture, getting only 
corn, and no feeds rich in muscle building 
material, are especially likely to develop 
the trouble. It is possible that the sow 
by her continuous rooting is merely en- 
deavoring to get the bone and muscle 
building material which is so lacking in 
corn. We suggest that our correspondent 


put before this sow, where she can get at 
it at any time, a mixture of wood ashes, 
charcoal, salt, bone meal, and lime. To 
each bushel of the mixture we suggest 
that he add one-fifth of a pound of iron 
sulphate. 


The iron sulphate may be dis- 








solved in warm water and then stirred in. 
It would be a good plan to add to the 
daily ration of this sow either a quart 
or two of skim-milk, one-fourth to one- 
half pound of tankage, or one-half to a 
pound of oil meal. 

Doctor McIntosh, in his book on dis- 
eases of swine, recommends treating such 
hogs first by giving them a dose of two or 
three tablespoonfuls of epsom salts, fol- 
lowed by a tonic of five to ten grains of 
sulphate of iron, and a dessert-spoonful of 
anise seed at a dose in food twice daily 
for a month. If a teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda is added to this tonic, the 
sow will probably have less of a tendency 
toward eating dirt. 

By following the foregoing suggestions, 
our correspondent may be able to cure his 
sow; but it may be that her abnormal 
appetite is the symptom of some other 
disease, and all treatment will be in vain 
until he determines what that disease is. 


ROARING HORSE. 


A Montana correspondent writes: 

“I have a four-year-old mare that has 
a habit of throwing her head up in the 
air at frequent intervals and holding it 
there for a few seconds and making a 
peculiar sound either in her head or 
throat. She is not in as good flesh as the 
other horses. What is the cause of her 
actions and what can be done for her?” 

This mare no doubt throws her head 
into the air in order to breathe more 
freely. As to-just what the nature of 
the breathing difficulty is can not be told 
without seeing the animal, and possibly 
not then. Very nervous horses often act 
in the same way as our correspondent’s 
mare, even though nothing is really the 
matter with them. ‘Those horses which 
are true roarers make a noise when tak- 
ing in the breath because of the fact that 
the muscles which control the cartilage 
of the neck and vocal chords are para- 
lyzed. As a result of this paralysis, the 
indrawn breath meets the opposition of 
the sides of the throat, which are in an 
improper position. Before the breath can 
get past to the lungs ,a noise results. 
When the breath is given out, a slight 
noise is heard, but it is not so loud as the 


.noise made by the incoming breath. 


If our correspondent concludes from 
this description that his mare is a roar- 
er, he may try giving her twice daily one- 
half dram ..of iodide of potash at a dose, 
keeping this up for a week or two. This 
may stimulate the nerves which control 
the muscles of the throat to do their 
proper work. In most cases, however, 
treatment of a roarer is useless. The 
trouble is to some extent hereditary, and 
roaring animals should never be used for 
breeding purposes. 


WORM REMEDY FOR HOGS. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a recipe for worms in 
hogs. My pigs all are in fine shape, but 
do an awful lot of coughing. I believe 
that nothing else is wrong with them but 
worms.”’ 

There are a number of good worm rem- 
edies which may be bought already pre- 
pared. Those of our readers who wish to 
make up their own worm remedies will 
probably find santonin and calomel most 
satisfactory. The dose is five grains of 
calomel and seven grains of santonin per 
hundred pounds of live weight. Stir the 
dose up in a thin slop and feed the pigs 
on an empty stomach in the morning. Be 
sure that each pig gets his share, but no 
more. The dosing may be repeated in ten 
days if the worms do not seem to be all 
gone. 

The action of worm remedies is to 
cause the worms to let go their hold on 
the intestines and to pass out in the ma- 
nure. For this reason it is well to feed 
pigs, when being dosed, in a dry lot, 
where the manure containing the worms 
may be gathered up and burned soon af- 
ter its passage. 


MINERAL MIXTURE FOR HOGS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a good mineral. mix- 
ture to keep before hogs at all times.” 

A good mixture is one of equal parts of 
bone meal, charcoal and wood ashes. To 
every 100 pounds of this add four pounds 
of salt and four pounds of either air- 
slaked lime or finely ground limestone. 
For each 100 pounds dissolve one-half 
pound of copperas or iron sulphate in wa- 
ter, and then stir in with the other in- 
gredients. This mixture should be kept 
where it will not be rained on, for water 
dissolves out some of its desirable prop- 
erties. 


SCRATCHES. 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a horse with scratches on one 
ankle. I have been doctoring him for a 
month, but he seems to get no better. 
What shall I do?” 

In the first place, our correspondent 
must be sure that he is handling his horse 
in such a way as not to cause scratches. 
Overfeeding on grain, dirty stables, and 
exceedingly dusty, sandy or muddy roads 
are all likely to cause scratches. If our 
correspondent has been feeding heavily on 
grain, we suggest that he reduce the grain 
ration and depend largely on bran mash- 








iain 
es. As direct treatment to the parts, he 
may put on a bandage soaked in a lotion 
made by dissolving two drams of gar 
of lead in a quart of water. Or if this is 
inconvenient, he may make an Ointment 
by mixing one ounce of vaseline, one 
of sugar of lead, and ten drops of 
carbolic acid. 


NITRIC ACID FOR WARTs, 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading the veterinary queries, I see 
inguiries about warts. Here is the Way 
I treat them: I buy five cents’ worth 
of nitric acid, which is enough for a 
dozen big warts. I had a two-year-old 
colt with a big, bloody wart on the jaw 
and some others on his nose. I applied 
grease around the warts, but not on them, 
Then I took a feather, dipping it down in 
the bottle of nitric acid, and applied it 
to the warts. It burned them off in 
about a week, and never left a scar. | 
also had warts on my own hands, and ] 
did the same to them, using a toothpick 
instead of a feather to apply it. It burns 
severely if you get any of the acid on the 
skin. Always put grease around the warts 
first, so as not to get the acid on the 
skin. Nitric acid also is good for ring- 
worm on calves and- young stock in the 
spring. Use the same treatment on them 
as on warts, 


lram 
pure 





HERMAN MILLER, 
Nebraska. 


WART EXPERIENCE, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Many thanks for your suggestions con- 
cerning the cure for bloody warts on 
horses. I had a horse with a wart about 
the size of a walnut. I cut off as much 
of the wart as possible without causing 
severe bleeding, and then applied a mix- 
ture of four parts of lard and one part of 
arsenic. After applying this three times, 
I used an ointment composed of four 
tablespoonfuls of oxide of zinc mixed with 
eight tablespoonfuls of lard. The wart 
entirely disappeared in about two weeks. 

ILLINOIS READER. 





Foot and Mouth Disease in England.— 
An outbreak of foot and mouth disease is 
dreaded by the agricultural intersts of 
every nation. From an Irish farm paper 
we quote the following account of how 
an announcement of the disease in Eng- 
land put an end to business: ‘The ex- 
istence of foot and mouth disease amongst 
animals on a farm at Deal, Kent, and 
also on a farm at Orlingbury, near Well- 
ingborough, Northants, was confirmed on 
Sunday last. In the Northamptonshire 
case the anima! found affected is reported 
to be one of a lot of store cattle obtained 
from an Irish dealer, but, as these ani- 
mals were in Great Britain for some time 
(probably more than ten days) preceding 
the outbreak, the department does not at 
present apprehend that the infection could 
have originated in Ireland. The depart- 
ment has put in operation precautions of 
the usual character against spread of the 
disease to this country, including the dis- 
infection of drovers and dealers in live 
stock landing at Irish ports from England 
and Wales, and the regulation of move- 
ment of hay and straw from these coun- 
tries to Ireland. At Camlogh fair on Mon- 
day there was, as usual, a large show of 
stock, as well as a large attendance of 
buyers. Business had been proceeding 
briskly for an hour, when a telegram ar- 
rived stating that foot and mouth disease 
had been discovered amongst cattle that 
had been purchased in Ireland. This an- 
nouncement at once put an end to busi- 
ness, and farmers had to drive their cat- 
tle home again.” 





Four-Ounce Ears.—Two little ears 
weighing but four ounces each represent 
the average production of a Nebraska 
corn hill planted three feet six inches 
apart, says the Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture. While the farmer sees a larg 
number of good sized ears in his crib, 
these averaged with the nubbins bring 
the average corn down to the four-ounce 
ears. 





Indiana Cattle Feeders.—The annual 
meeting of the Indiana Cattle Feeders’ 
Association will be held in Lafayette, Ind., 
Friday, November 20th. Those who at- 
tend this meeting will have an opportunity 
to make a careful study of the cattle feed- 
ing experiments which are being carried 
on by the Indiana experiment station. The 
secretary of the association is F. G. King, 
Lafayette, to whom any requests for fur- 
ther information should be directed. 


FIRST CLASS FARM HAND WANTED 


Married, no children, to look after stock and ma- 
chinery; no milking; on one of the best stock farms 
in lowa; furnished house provided: one man to 
board except in rash season. Half mile to good town. 
Will contract for 14 months from Jan. Ist next at 
good wages. Address with references, P. L.. care 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


The Stanley Country 
The Stock and Dairy Region 
The place where an active man can secure a farm 
from as good land as can be found in the Northwest. 
Write for booklet. ? 
Northwestern Lumber Co., Stanley. Wis. 


For Trade—Good Farms for Horses 


BOX 223, Brookings, South Dakota 
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took place.| Feeding operations the com- 
ing winter season are going to be unusu- 
ally restricted on the whole, although 
more feeding will be carried on than a 
year ago in Wisconsin and Colorado. It 
is estimated that half a million less lambs 
and sheep will be fed in this country than 
a year ago. Late in the week, a remark- 
able boom took place in prices for every- 
thing in the live mutton line, the highest 
prices of the year being paid. Lambs 
sold at $6.50 to $9.40, yearlings at $6 to 
$8, wethers at $5.65 to $6.40, ewes at $3.75 
to $6.35, and bucks at $4 to $4.75. A week 
earlier, tops for lambs stood at $8.10, and 
a year ago at $7.75. The week’s receipts 
of sheep and lambs aggregated 114,181 
head, comparing with 156,173 a week 
earlier and 196,159 a year ago. : 
Horses were marketed in much greater 
numbers last week than a week earlier 


’ or a year ago, and during the first few 


Chicago, Illinois, November 9, 1914.— 
The war has developed a greatly in- 
creased volume of business on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, with wheat leading 
. aotivity, and extremely large cash and 
i ae , ie transactions all the time. 
a wheat selling for extraordinarily 
high es for cash and for future de- 
iweri it is not strange that farmers 
Sonia have been such liberal sellers of 
the ms w crop of winter and spring wheat, 
for an advance of about ©2 to 33 cents a 
pushel over prices current a year ago is 

nected piece of good luck for 
atl rhis free movement of wheat to 
ae =e the only obstacle interposed to 
a markably large advance in prices, 
a prim markets have been receiving ; 
about twice as much wheat as a year ago, 
and sucl receipts for the past three 
months aggregated 225,564,000 bushels, 
comparing with 160,527,000 bushels for 
the corresponding period last year. Al- 
though the xports of wheat and flour 
have risen to unprecedentedly large pro- 
portions since war was declared, the Uni- 
ted Stat visible supply of wheat has 
been increasing in recent weeks very 
rapidly, and it now “amounts to 66,000,000 
pushels, comparing with 55,000,000 bush- 
els a year ago. Corn has developed in- 

] 





crea firmness of late, selling at high 
prices, While oats have sold about 11 to 
12 cents higher than a year ago, with a 
large export movement in oats much of 
the time. Primary markets received for 
the crop year that ended the last day of 
October, 229,000,000 bushels of corn, be- 


24,000,000 bushels less than for the 


ing 
previous year. . ¢ 

Fresh eggs are wholesaling for 26 to 28 
cents a dozen, with extras at 31 cents for 
fillers and 32 cents for cartons. Butter 
sells at 24 to 32% cents a pound for in- 


ferior to extras, with extras to grocers 
at 3) cents for tubs and 36 cents for 
prints. Potatoes bring 39 to 45 cents per 
bushel. Timothy seed sells at $4 to $5.50 


per 100 pounds, clover seed at $10 to $14 
per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at $1.40% 
to $1.43% per bushel. : 

Cattle started off on Monday last week 
in an extremely uncertain manner, with 
early sales at weak prices and later tran- 
sactions at decidedly better figures, un- 
certainty as to what restrictions would 
be placed upon the live stock trade by the 
Department of Agriculture being a dis- 
turbing factor. The restriction placed on 
the market forbidding live stock ship- 
ments from here was obviously a depress- 
ing factor, and it placed a complete em- 
bargo on the stocker and feeder branch of 
the market. There was the customary 
searcity of prime corn-fed cattle, and 
these continued to sell at a substantial 
premium over merely good cattle, while 
ordinary grassy descriptions had to be 
disposed of at a large discount, feeding 
grade steers being sold for slaughtering. 
During the first half of the week the bulk 
of the beef steers sold at $ 8to $19.25, but 
large numbers of thin steers that would 
have been taken to ship to feeding dis- 
tricts had it not been for the quarantine, 
sold at $4.40 to -$7.50 for killers. The 
best beef cattle brought $10 to $11, while 
butchering cows and heifers brought $5.30 
to $/.75, with cutters selling at $4.80 to 
$5.25, canners at $3.60 to $4.75, and bulls 
at $4.75 to $8. Calves brought $4 to $11, 





and milk cows were not purchased by 
shippers, quarantine preventing. It was 
a highly excitable cattle market, prices 
showing great fluctuations. Desirable 
vearling steers sold especially well at 

to $11. Numerous milkers and 

ers were sold to killers. Cattle re- 
ceipts for the week aggregated 51,400 


head, comparing with 48,566 the preced- 


ing week, and 62,486 the corresponding 
week of 1913. 
Hogs had a big advance in prices on 


the opening day last week, as the pack- 
ers were eager to secure their quotas, 
understanding that the quarantine would 
receipts, but after the de- 
cree Was modified by the federal authori- 
ties, prices had quite a break. Recent 
Teceipts of hogs were the lightest in av- 






erage weight for any time this seasor, 
the average being only 225 pounds, and 
this has resulted in choice swine of good 
Weights selling the highest until late in 
the week. On Thursday, the announcement 
of the closing of the stock yards for a pe- 
lod of ten days brought about such a big 
demand for hogs by speculators that. the 
best lots shot up 59 cents per 10) pounds, 
With sales at $825. The packers refused 





to up the advance, however, and 


— market reacted, with sales of hogs the 
~ sgh = day at an extreme range of 


4 $7.80, while pigs brought $4.50 to 
si. A week earlier, hogs sold at $7.10 to 
os and a year ago at $7.20 to $7.95. 

Ogs averaging from 178 to 221 pounds 
9 the highest, with prime heavy hogs 
a sits next. The week’s receipts were 

reast of those of the previous week, 
ieeresating 127,300 hogs, comparing with 
a” for the corresponding week last 

Lambs of the best class soki up to $9 
liga pounds on the opening day last 
eins” the first quarantine announcement 
sand that further receipts of sheep and 
a DS would be forbidden, but after the 

«t Was modified, sharp breaks in prices 





days there was a good trade at steady 
prices, but later business became slack 
and prices less firm. Army mounts were 
in good demand at $100 to $135, and ar- 
tillery horses at $150 to $175, while chunks 
and wagoners sold mainly at $160 to $200. 
The better class of horses were in small 
supply and quoted at $225 to $285. We 





Indiana Cattle Feeders’ Convention Can- 
celed.—On account of the prevalence of 
the foot and mouth disease in certain 
sections of the northern part of the state, 
and the uncertainty of the situation in 
other sections, due to the shipment of 
cattle from central markets, the Indiana 
cattle feeders’ meeting, at Lafayette, 
which had been called for November 20th, 
will not be held. 





Saved the Burning Grain.—A traction 
engine was used to move two stacks of 
burning grain on the Hartley ranch, in 
South Dakota, according to a news re- 
port. In the yard were twenty-six stacks 
of various kinds of grain, when two of the 
stacks caught fire from a spark. Fire 
threatened to destroy $2,000 worth of grain, 
and probably would have done so had not 
the burning stacks been hauled out of 
the yard by means of a powerful traction 
engine. A canvas was thrown over the 
two stacks, chains thrown around them, 
and a road cleared for the burning stacks, 
which were removed to plowed ground in 
the same manner. The loss was confined 
to $200. 


Additional Field Notes 


MUSIC FOR THE FARM HOME. 

Nothing adds more to the enjoyment of 
the whole family than good music. It 
takes years to become a good instru- 
mental musician. It takes years to be- 
come a good singer, and you must have 
the voice to start with. It is not possible 
for many families to have home talent, 
but it is possible for every family to en- 
joy the very best music both instrumental 
and vocal, through the invention of the 
talking machine. Victor Victrolas are 
now household words. They give the fam- 
ily the means of enjoying the music of 
the greatest singers, of the greatest play- 
ers, of enjoying lectures—in short, of en- 
joying the human voice in every phase. If 
you want to be amused, there is a Victor 
record to amuse you; if you want to hear 
the old songs that you have enjoyed since 
childhood, sung by the greatest musicians, 
you will find them in Victor records, and 
the Victor records offer you absolutely 
everything in the line of singing. Victor 
machines sell at prices ranging from $10 
to $200. The latter price buys the large 
cabinet Victor Victrola, but it is not nec- 
essary to pay $200 to get a good Victor 
machine. ‘This price goes largely for the 
eabinet. The $10 Victor machine will 
give good service, while for $50, the Vic- 
trola IX, or for $75 the first cabinet size, 
can be secured, and they are remarkably 
fine machines; in fact, there is but little 
differenec between these machines and 
the $200 Victrola. A very neat catalog il- 
lustrating the various Victor machines, 
and giving full information concerning 
Victor records, can be had by writing the 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. 
J., and they invite you to read their ad- 
vertisement on page 1515, and to ask for 
this catalog. They suggest that a Victor 
Victrola would make a mighty acceptable 
Christmas present for the whole family, 
and the suggestion is a good one. Their 
literature will prove interesting, and many 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers should ask 
for it. 








A LIGHT WEIGHT PORTABLE GAS 
ENGINE. 


A four-horse Cushman farm engine, 
mou1.ted on trucks so as to make it read- 
ily adaptaltle for power work on the 
farm, weighing only 375 pounds, is now 
being put out by the Cushman Motor 
Works, 852 N. Twenty-first St., Lincoln, 
Neb. An excellent idea of this light 
weight gasoline engine can be gained by 
referring to the illustration in the Cush- 
man advertisement on page 1511, and they 
will be giad to send you their literature 
telling all about it, and likewise their 
larger sized gasoline engines. This is the 
engine which they recommend for work 
on the corn binder and grain binder, and 
which has been quite extensively used for 
running the operating parts of these ma- 
chines in many different states. So light 
is this truck, that even a good sized boy 
can pull it around from job to job on the 
farm, and it makes an ideal outfit when 
you want to use the engine for pumping 
water, for running the feed grinder, and 
for other like work, where the work is 
not all in one place. The eight-horse 
power engine unmounted weighs only 320 
pounds; the four-horse power outfit, 190 
pounds. These engines are throttle gov- 
erned, being economical in the use 








fuel and oil. The Cushman Motor Works 
tell about the engines, and the features 
which have made them so satisfactory 
for farm use, and their very interesting 
catalog will be forwarded to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who is enough inter- 
ested to mention the paper when asking 
for it. They believe those wanting to 
buy a portable gasoline engine will be 
considerably interested in the portable 
outfits they offer, on account of their 
light weight. 





BUY YOUR WIFE A GOOD KITCHEN 
RANGE. 


If you do not have a good kitchen range 
in your home, do not fail to buy one this 
fall. You will be surprised at how much 
easier it will make the work in the house, 
and it will be a comfort for all the family. 
With a good kitchen range you can have 
plenty of hot water, either by having a 
regular tank attached which tne range 
will heat, or a large reservo:r with which 
a good range is equipped. A type of the 
kitchen range which has been very popu- 
lar with women folks on the farm all over 
the country, and likewise with the women 
folks in town, is the Majestic, ilitustrated 
in the advertisement of the Majestic Mfg. 


Co., Dept. 14, St. Louis, Mo., on page 
1514. They show five different styles of 
their ranges, and they give in brief the 


reasons why Majestic ranges have proven 
satisfactory, pointing out that they are 
the result of many years of experience in 
manufacturing ranges, and that they are 


made of malleabie and charcoal iron, 
which they consider the very best mate- 
rial possible for making a good lange. 


The Majestic booklet, illustrating and de- 
scribing Majestic ranges in detail, can be 
had on request, and the manufacturers 
will deem it a favor if our readers will 
write them for a copy thereof, mention- 
ing the paper. 


THE WINCHESTER SELF-LOADING 
SHOTGU 





The Winchester self-loading shotgun 
weighs only 7% pounds, and it can be 
used as a repeater or single loader at 
will. All metal purts are made of nickel 
steel, which has about double the strength 
of the steel used in the general run of 
shotguns. Like all Winchester guns, it is 
simple, reliable, and accurate, and our 
readers who are interested in getting a 
gun of the most satisfactory kind should 
be sure to write the Winchester Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., for the very in- 
teresting literature they have issued with 
regard to the Winchester selt-loading 
guns and the various other Winchester 
guns, including the 2U-gauge shotgun, one 
of the most popular guns of tne day for 
quail and smail gume. A postal card or 
letter request will bring full information 
concerning Winchester guns. 


SATISFACTORY RUBBER BOOTS. 


Rubber boots which have made a splen- 
did record in the hands of all classes of 
users, are the Elephant Head rubber boots 
of the Woonsocket Rubber Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I. Their trade-mark is repro- 
duced in the advertisement of the manu- 
facturers on page 1498, and they give the 
reasons why Elephant Head rubber boots 
have been satisfactory. These boots are 
sold by dealers in pratcically every town, 
and the manufacturers will be glad to give 
you the name of their dealer if you do not 
know it. They would also deem it a favor 
if you would write fur the interesting lit- 
erature they have issued with regard to 
Elephant Head rubber boots, as they want 
you to know about them. before you buy 
your next pair. A postal card or letter 
request to the above address will bring 
prompt information. 


PRACTICAL STUMP PULLERS. 

A stump puller which has made good 
in the hands of thousands of users all 
over the country is the Hercules, the 
product of the Hercules Mfg. C 
Twenty-third St., Centerville, lowa. 
Hercules stump puller is sold under a 
positive guarantee, tnis guarantee cover- 
ing three full years. Mr. B. A. Fuller, 
president of the company, will deem it a 
favor if you will write him, and allow 
him to expiain to you the work of the 
Hercules stump puller, and to give you 
full particulars concerning the_ special 
price proposition which he has to make 
on the Hercules puller at this time. As 
will be noted by the advertisement on our 
back page this week, the Hercules is made 
of all steel, and it has triple power. It 
has low down construction, and another 
special feature is the seif-anchoring fea- 
ture. Still another is the double safety 
ratchet, which insures the safety of the 
men and team operating the puller. Mr. 
Fuller not only guarantees the stump 
puller for three }¢€ars, as per the adver- 














‘they have 


tisement, but likewise is willing to send 
it out on thirty days’ free trial. If at the 
end of that time it does not do everything 
he says it will do, you need only to send 
it back, and your money will be refunded. 
If it does do what they claim for it, keep 
it, under their three-year guarantee, and 
put it to work to clean up your farm. For 
the convenience of those desiring the Very 
attractive illustrated catalog of the Her- 
cules puller, Mr. Fuller has placed a cou- 
pon in their advertisement, which can be 
used, or a postal card or letter request 
will answer the same purpose. 


A MODERN COW BARN OF CONCRETE 


An interesting illustration of a modern 
cow barn of concrete will be found in the 
advertisement of the Universal Portland 
Cement Co., of Chicago, 2.8 So. La Salle 
St., on page 1511. Our readers who de- 
sire to know more about this cow barn 
can obtain full information with reference 
thereto by writing the Universal Portiand 
Cement Co., and if they are contempiat- 
ing buildings of any kind on the farm 
with concrete, the Universal Portland Ce- 
ment Co. will be glad to send them their 
book, “Concrete for the Farm,’ which 
gives practical hints on building with 
concrete, or if there is any particular 
help you want, the Universal Portland 
Cement Co. will be glad to have you write 
them. They are glad to render any as- 
sistance possible along this line. Their 
literature will be interesting to our read- 
ers, and a postal card or letter request 
will bring prompt information. 


INTERESTING LITERATURE ABOUT 
MANURE SPREADERS. 


The International Harvester Company 
of America, Chicago, Ill, call our atten- 
tion to some very interesting literature 
issued with regard to manure 
spreaders. This literature gives practi- 
cal information with reference to manure 
and the proper spreading thereof, and 
likewise particular information with re- 
gard to the International manure spread- 
ers, which the International Harvester 
o. make. Some of the features which 
are essential to a satisfactory manure 
spreader are mentioned in their adver- 
tisement on page 1518, and they will be 
glad to have you refer to this advertise- 
ment, and to write for the interesting lit- 
erature they have to forward. Either a 
postal card or letter request will bring 
prompt information. 


Fine fi . al 82 . 
TENANT WANTED £1 20 p70 


lowa, 6 miles 
from Lohrville and 14 miles from Rand; level land, 
to rent on shares to up-to-date scientific farmer. 
Address immediately, Hiram Vrooman, Hastings, Ia. 


Once in a Life Time 


On account of bad health of owner, who is a widow, 
we are offering the following at sacrifice sale for 30 
days only: 332¢ acres, + mile from good railroad 
town containing good schools, 4 churches, all kinds 
of stores, and located in the best part of Vernon Co., 
Missouri. Rich dark soil; 135 acres in corn, 80 fine 
timothy, 75 bluegrass pasture with 2 windmills and 
tanks, 3 cattle sheds and fine branch water, 35 acres 
were in oats and balance in lots. No finer soil for 
timothy. clover or alfalfa. Just rolling enough to 
drain well. Tiled wherever needed. Entire fences 
woven wire with hedge posts. T wobarns, one 20x70x10 
with shed 15x30, the other 24x28x12. Fairbanks scales 
and all necessary outbulidings. Two honses, one of 
6 rooms, bath, pantry an@ concrete porch, the other 
4 rooms and kitchen. Excellent location and best of 
neighbors, No incumbrance. Price, 875 per 
acre; worth easily $100. One-fourth down, balance 
5 to 10 years at 6%, with privilege of paying sooner. 
This is an opportunity of a life time to get a first 
class place on so easy terms. You must see this to 
appreciate it. We guarantee description. 
Must sell within the time above stated, else will rent 
to presenttenant. . 
S. SIMON, 











Nevada, Missouri 


Only $1000 Cash Required 
165 Acres; 22 Cows, Horses, Tools 
And the hay and crops also go to quick buyer ef 

this splendid, big, fuily equipped, profit paying farm, 
if taken now, as aged owner wants to retire before 
winter; he has made money and 1s willing to give 
some younger man with small capital a chance; in- 
come begins the day you take hold; idea! location; 
60 acres fields; spring-watered pasture for 25 cows; 
45 acres wood; 2-story 14-room house, running spring 
water, 60 ft. barn, cement floor, other buildings, 
maple and ash shade. Price, $6000 for all; only $1000 
cash, balance easy terms. Full details, location, etc., 
page 1, “Strout’s Big New Bargain Sheet.” just ont. 
Write today for your free copy. E. A. STROUT 
FARM “AGENCY, Station 2687, Union Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Garden Spot of Missouri 

They come from everywhere to this great “Garden 
Spot.” Wm, M. Roth of Holyrood, Kansas, bought 
him a 175 acre farm for a homme near Dexter last week. 
We have some good bargains in tracts of 80 and 120 
acres each on which you can doule your money that 
you pay down within a year’s time. Write for copy 
of Square Deai and particulars. 8. E. NEWHOUSE, 
Dexter, Missourt. 











cs Canada is Callin 











\ to her 


and 


volunteered for service, 

il facilities excellent, good schools and church: n 
jent. Write for literatuve and particulars as to reduced railway 
tates to S 


ou 
Rich Wheat 


~~ She extends to Americans a hearty invitation to settle on 

her FREE Homestead lands of 160 acres each or secure 

some of the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
Alberta. 


This year wheat is higher but Canadian land just as 
cheap, so the opportunity is more attractive than ever. Canada 
wants you to help to feed the world by tilling some of her 
soil—land similar to that which during many years has 
averaged 20 to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre. Think 
what you can make with wheat around $1 a bushel 
and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of Oats, 
Barley and Flax. Mixed farming is fully as profitable 


Government this year is asking farmers to put increased acreage 
ain, Military service is not compulsory in Canada but there is a 


oung men who have 


for farm labor to replace the man 
i ful and 


The climate is he: 





. 
es conven- 


uperintendent Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 
FRANK H. HEWITT, 
202 W. Fifth St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
W. V. BENNETT, 
Room 4, Bee Buflding, 
R. A. GARRETT, 
$11 Jackson Street, 


Omaha, Neb. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Canadian Government Agents. 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Greater lowa.—Hon. A. M. Deyoe, state 
superintendent of public instruction of 
lowa, has requested that during the week 
beginning November 16th all country 
school teachers shall bring to the atten- 
tion of their pupils the merits of Iowa as 
a state in which to live. A large amount 




















of literature carrying information on the 
general subject of greater Iowa will be 
sent to teachers throughout the state. 
Grasshoppers. for Food. Dried grass- 
hoppers are used as food in the Philippine 
Islands,’ said Henry Jackson Waters, 
president of the college, in a talk before 
the agricultural society in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. ‘Three thou- 
sand tons of grasshoppers were marketed 


in Manila in a year. Some good and tempt- 


ing dishes are prepared from them. There 
is a grasshopper plague every ten years in 
the Philippines, and the problem of com- 
bating the grasshoppers in a warm cli- 
mate like that is more difficult than in 
countries where cold weather serves as 
a check. There are many acres of un- 
settled country which serve as breeding 


places for the grasshoppers. The method 


used in capturing the grasshoppers is to 
organize a-drive. <A large, shallow tank 
is constrvcted which has wings of gal- 
vanized iron. The tank is filled with 
kerosene. The natives then start the 


drive three or four miles away, and close 
in gradually, driving the grasshoppers be- 
fore them into the tank. The grasshop- 
pers are then dried and sent to market.” 


Hog Cholera in Missouri.—The Missouri 
College of Agriculture hopes to almost 
entirely remove hog cholera from the 
state. To fight the disease it is helping 
the farmers to organize anti-hog cholera 
clubs for the prevention and cure of the 
disease. The college works by counties. 
Beginning October 26th, and continuing 
for a week, the College of Agriculture will 
conduct a series of meetings throughout 
Cass county to form such clubs. In addi- 
tion to the help in organization, the col- 
lege will keep a specialist in the county 
as long as any traces of the disease ex- 
This system of fighting hog cholera 
was started by the College of Agriculture 
last fall with the successful organization 
of Johnson county. The faculty hopes the 
farmers of all the counties in Missouri 
will cojperate with them, for it is only 
with the help of the farmers that the dis- 


ists. 


ease can be driven out. The College of 
Agriculture is building what will probably 
be the finest plant for the manufacture 


of hog cholera serum in the United States. 


This plant became necessary because of 


the increased demand for serum from the 
farmers of the state, amounting to 30 
per cent over last year. The plant will 
be finished December Ist. The extent of 
the work done by the College of Agricul- 
ture in eradicating the disease is shown 
by the fact that 208,619 doses of serum, 
representing almost as many hogs treated, 
were sent out by the college during the 
year. Between 85 and 90 per cent of 
those treated were saved, which alone is 


a saving to the state of Missouri of almost 
a million and a half dollars. 


AUCTIONEERS. 
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Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Greatest School and become independ- 
ent with no capital invested. Write today for 
free catalogue. Term opens Dec. 7th. Every 
branch of the business taught. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREW M.JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


H. S, Allen, Russell, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock 
Auctioneer 


Duroc Sales a Specialty 


Sales already booked in six states for the coming 
season. Write or wire for dates. 


L. A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 
Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns aspecialty. Lifetime 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 19:4 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
ERRILL, IOWA 


J. L. McILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 
AUGTIONEER 


an¢ breeder of registered horses. cattle and hogs 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a yea 
ahead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 

Years of experience with pure bred stock. I kaow 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 
































Please mention this paper when writing. 








HOLSTEINS. 


——— eee 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm berd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Woung bulls reads for service, fine individ- 
uals. ddress 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


sired by Korndyke Queen 
DeHol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All from 
- KR. O. dams and good 
individuals. 


Ges McK AY BROS., Buckingham, lowa 
For Sale—3 Registered Holsteins 


De Kol strain; one bull 3°yrs. old, one bull calf 5 mos. 
old, one cow 4 yrs. old, one bull calf 10 mos. old, with 
no papers—a good one; 6 grade cows, all good milk- 
ers, 3 to 6 yrs. old. 

M.A. COLE, R.1, Marshalltown, Ea. 
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Cedar Falls, lowa 
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GUERNSEYWS. 
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T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernsey 


bulls [ now offer would 


be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 





ERGUE FARM GU ERNSEYWS are noted 
for their Goop sI1ZB, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonable 
prices; also a few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 


JERSEYS. 











Jersey Farm 


rmagh 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


The kind that 
Stock for sale, 
Everything sold under a posi- 
Come and see them or write. 


Island and American bred Jerseys. 
make good at the pail and churn. 
both sexes, all ages. 
tive guaranice. 


The. Jersey 


comes into maturity early, is 
long-lived and is often found 
making records even to ad- 
vanced age. She stands 
above all other breeds for 
economic production, Shall we mail 
you free a good book on the Jersey? 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
324 W. 23d St., New York City. 






















HEREFORDS. 


Hereford Sale 


I will sell at 


South Omaha, December | (th 


Parsifal 24th, 4 years old, acknowledged one of 
the greatest of the breed: also Mrishkingle. a 
great yearling, and other good yearling bulls, besides 
a@ superior offering of cows and heifers, combining 
size and quality. They are by Parsifal, Imp. Kens- 
wick, Mariner, etc., and bred to great sires to calve 
early, or have calves at foot. Write for catalog. 


HUGK WHITEFORD, Guilford, Missouri 
MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 


(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
a@ number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Batly, Marshalltown, Ia. 











TWENTY YEARLING 


HEREFORD BULLS and HEIFERS 


for sale. All registered and fine Beaumont bulls. 
Heifers horned but sired by the great **Polled King 
Leroy.” H. D. CLOKE & SONS, Lucas, Ia. 


Rookwood Herefords 


Have for sale a few good young cows and heifers, 
some with calves at foot and bred again; also a num- 
ber of extra good bulis. Dismore 2d 364834 in service. 
Call or write. 

A. J. MINISH, 





Hudson, lowa 





AUCTIONEERS. 


db d f 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER $4, >reeier of 
and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satitfying cus- 
tomers. JOK SHAVER, Kalona, lowa. 














————_ 





HORSES. 


HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING Co, 


Percherons, Belgians, 
Shires 
Also German Coachers na English Hackneys 


Our early 1914 importations are in our stables a‘ 
Greeley. 

If you want a strictly first class imported or home 
bred Percheron, Belgian or Shire, we can show you the 
kind you are looking for. 

Send 15 cents in stamps for our 1914 catalogue or same 
amount for our beautiful six-colored lithograph. 

No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, lowa 


At ordinary prices, farm-raised registered Percheron studs—1, 2, $ 
and 4 years old, Kind dispositioned because well cared for. You would 
adinire their big bone first, then their fmmense weight, because they are 
developing big like their imported sire and dams. And you will receive 
true old-fashioned hospitality on your visit to Fred Chandler’s Percheron 


Ferm. Fast rains ERED CHANDLER, R. 7, CHARITON, IOWA 


Lefebures’ Belgians 


Large Collection of 
STALLIONS AND MARES 


Buyers never disappointed here. Come to Cedar 
Rapids or Iowa City and take the Interurban to 
Lefebure Crossing. Carevery hour. Phone to Fair- 
fax for auto to meet you at crossing. Send for catalog. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax. lowa 


NOW have some special bargains in big, fine Mam- 

moth jacks. 20 head of which I have had ia service 
atthe farm this season. Nearly all of these animals 
are especially desirable for their individuality and 
breeding qualities, and for the next 30 days I will 
give especial bargains on this stock. Those who are 
in need of jacks for next season will find it to their 
advantage to come and see me. Conditions indicate 
big demand for thls class of stock this season and 
prices will naturally advance later on in the season. 
Besides, breeding antmals should always he pur- 
chased fn the fall of the year in order to be at their 
best for the coming season. 
Ww. L. DeCLOow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 






























IMPORTED BELGIANS 


Twenty stallions to 
three years old and ha 
allimported as colts, Nou, 
& weighing less’ thay g 
ton, several weighing Sap 
Ybs. Guaranteed so¢ foal 
etters. Imported 
ome bred mares for sale 
in foal or with colts hy side’ 
R. F. FRENCH | 
Independence. iema 


Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Attractive prices on two and three-year-old tg). | 
lions. Three-year olds weighing 1850 to 2100 ibs... two 
year-olds in proportion. Both imported and bom 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROW, 
Marcus, Cherokee Co., Iowa. ¥ 


PERCHERON STALLION FOR SALE 


Barville 24567 (43089); grey; a tested-sire with colty 
toshow. Also a few good yearling stallions by les. 
dore 71614. Prices reasonable. 1 


ROBT. P. WAITE, Reynolds, Mercer Co,, jiL 
Percheron Stud Colt 


17 months old, for sale. Weighs 1250; fine disposition, 
Price right. Address D. Rowland & Son, Lanark, I, 





















Ne! EXCHANGE for stallions same age— 
Reg. Percheron mares 2 and 3 years old, bred to 

my 2300 Ib. herd horse, all reg. P.S.A., straight sound, 

extra good. Fred Chandler, R. 7, Chariton, lowa. 


STALLIONS and MARES 4.18"¢¢ 10: of tmported 


stallions and mares for sale. FRANK L. STREAM, Cresten, lowa 











Please mention this paper when writing 





Registered Shropshire Rams 


125 yearling and two-yeay-old rams, sired by imported rams. Size, type and quality 
will please you. Yearlings from imported dams. Shipped on approval. Prices reasonable, 


DANIEL LEONARD & SONS, Corning, lowa 


EAST VIEW SHROPSHIRES 


One of the best flocks in Iowa. Yearling rams and 40 bred ewes, 1 and 2 years old. 
Ewes bred to our great sires. They are a very good, toppy lot with size and quality. 
Come if you can and see them. Dinner will be ready and you are welcome. Telephone 
or telegraph Nora Springs, Ia., or write K. L. Bitterman, Mason City, Ia. 


H 1 and 2 years old, sired by 
Oxford and Hampshire Rams | 20 Shropshire Rams isn en sci. 
prize ram lamb 1912 Towa State Fair, and McKerrows 

z . Mm for sale—two-year-olds, yearlings | 1907. F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa. 
@ aad lambs. Also two flock rams, 


Imp. Adderbury Wonder POLLED DURHAMS. 


and Graham's 661. The latter 


* 3 times champion at Des Moines. 
All Stock Sired 
Merd headed by Field. Marshal 34 
and Lochleedale 


SS by Imported Rams 
JOHN GRAHAM & SON, ELDORA, IOWA 
The latter won first prize at Chicago last year. 
Bulls and heifers at reasonable prices. 


. s 
i igh Class Sh 0 p sh | res Write for breeding, prices and full descriptions. Also 


a few good young Percheron stallions. 
15 2-YEAR-OLD RAMS FOR SALE LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, IWinois 
All by imported rams and either out of imported 


ewes or close up to the imported ewe. Price, $30 HALCYON PO LLED D U RHA MS 


while they last. We can scarcely recommend them 

too highly. They are the real Shropshire sort—well 
ae 4 ‘i now for sale—10 bulls and a few cows 
and heifers. Included is an extra good herd bull 


covered and heavy boned. 
HELD BROS., sired by the grand champion, Roan Hero. Also, 
Indian HKunner ducks and Barred Rock 
WALLEY HOME FARM chickens for sale. Chiles is 43 miles southwest 


i of Kansas City. Call or write. 


Cc. J. WOODS, 
Twenty-five good yearling rams for sale, sired by 


an Imp. Cooper ram who was a winner wherever Po ‘ : ed D u rhams 


shown. Write for prices and particulars, or call. Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe 


HARRY D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa | males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 
HAMP SHIRE sim EEP i RA Cc H AS E & Ss Oo N S 


sired by Baron Hampshire, the sire of winners over BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
imported. Call or write if wanting good Hampsbires, Breeders of Double Standard Polled 


Durlt and Short-h . Herd headed by 
SHERWOOD BROS., Shelhyville, Mo. | ine pure Scotch bull, K10401 Beau Victor, 
Recorded Shropshires 


8389825. Young bulls for sale; also few females. 
Breeders’ or farmers’ rams. Young ewes. Unre- 


lated pairs. Satisfied customers in 22 states. Bank 
references, prices, guarantee and cost to ship on re- 
quest. ZELORA GREEN, Oakland, (Coles Co.) Ill. 
J. DONALD A. GREEN, Mgr. Mention this paper. 


SHROPSHIRES 
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Hinton, lowa 





Chiles, Kansas 








Laurens, lowa 











AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in — 
all kinds of property, and students furnished s€ 
text books free, written by instructors. wissoutl 
WEXT TERM OPENS OCTOBER 5, 1914 KANSAS civ, 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
AN GUS Posné-chins boar. H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, |OWA 
H. H. REED Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor 


POLAND-CHINAS MARENGO, IOWA | Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 


world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 
BRED SHROPSHIRE EWES FOR SALE | ~ ina coTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
Ten head of these ewes are yeariings. sired by our 


imported Minton ram. All are recorded and are bred LIVE STO C K AU cTio y EER 

to aram bought of Geo. McKerrow & Son last year. k sales, 

Come to see them or write at once. Years of experience in conducting live stock & 
Write or wire for dates. <i> 


Shropshire Ewes | €.C. KEIL, GRINNELL, IA 
AUCTIONEER 


Twelve Shropshire ewes forsale at#i2each. Some z 
2 years successful experience selling pure bY 


with papers and others eligible to record. Come to 
stock. Write for dates, or phone at my expense 


see them or write. 
CHAS. H. McMALLIN, Lohrville,, Iowa 








A few good Shropshire 
rams of different ages for 
sale. Also Angus bulls and 
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Nov. 13, 1914. 


WALLAC ES?’ 


FARMER 


(27) 1523 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Nov Wm. Mundy, Washta, Iowa; 
” dis sion sale. 

Nov Clarence M. Hays, Rodman, Ia. 
De J. A. Richardson, Wai Lake, Ia. 
Der Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, lowa. 
* De Cc. A. Saunders, Mazsulla, lowa; 


it South Omaha. 











ne Homer Dus Roland, lowa. 

Det irvin E. Wiison, Belvidere, Neb. 
Dec G. <A. Sehneider, Biue Earth, 
Jar 4 T, &. Bly, Brewster, Minn.; dis- 

n sale. 

Feh B. R. Bohste org Victor, Iowa. 
Ma nd10—Breeders’ Sale, Galesburg, 
‘i at \. J. Ryden, Manager. 

Mar W. A. Wickersham, Melbourne, 


4 G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
Mar Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, Ia. 
Mar -The Farmer Farm, Farmington, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 






Ma: H. J. Hess, Waterloo, lowa. 

Mar. 2i—C. M. Russell, Carroll, lowa. 
HEREFORDS. 

Nov. :—Jesse Engle & Sons, Sheridan, 
Mo 

Dec. '|—Hugh_ Whiteford, Guilford, Mo.; 
sal at South Omaha. 

Jan. ‘—T. B. Fehring, Lismore, Minn. 
Jan N. M. Leonard, Waukee, Iowa. 

Mar. |)—O. S. Gibbons, Atlantic, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

Nov. (9—Geo. E. Barkley and O. P. Huet- 
son, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Jan. 5—F. S. Vanderhyde, West Concord, 
Minn. 

Jan. t—F. J. & Jas. L. Brandow, West 
Co ord, Minn. 

Jan. E. J. Wilson, Renvilie, Minn. 

jan. 7—Geo. H. Tuller, Ottumwa, lowa. 

Jan. -A. J. Leech, Luverne, Minn. 

Jan A. J. & . De Young, Shel- 
don, lowa. 

Jan. i3—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Jan. -T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan. 1>—-Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn, 

Jan. |!\—Malloy Bros., Montrose, S. D. 

Jan. .'—KE. E. Handley, Carroll, lowa 

Jan. Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, 
S.. D. 

Jan. Peter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 

Jan. R. C. Veenker, George, lowa. 

Jan. A. H. Moen, Inwood, fowa. 

Jan. ° Cc. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. -2—B. C. Marts, Hampton, lowa. 

Jan. 2s—J. R. Thompson, Merrill, lowa. 

Jan. 2 Chas. Christianson, Akron, Iowa, 

Jan. -s—Jurgen Schmidt, Everly, Iowa. 

Jan. Zz F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 

Jan -W. I. Jacques, Galva, lowa. 


Jan. :s—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

Jan. : Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Jan. 2)—Fred H. Swan, Missouri Valley, 
Iowi. 

Jan. S. L. Weaver & Son, Lake Park, 
lowa. 

Jan. -Wirt Cottingham, Trivoli, Il. 

Feb. ?—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, lowa. 

Feb. 2—Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 2—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 

Feb. 3—C. R. Steele, ireton, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—E. A. Calkins, Ruthven, lowa. 


Feb. !:—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 

Feb. 1|—W. R. Bennethum, Madrid, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—F. F. en’ Akron, Iowa. 

Feb. 6—J. Wellendort & Son, Algona, Ia. 

he '—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
owa, 

Feb. '—Christopher Herbert, Rock Rap- 
ids, lowa, 

Feb. ‘'—A. P. Alsin, Boone, lowa. 


Feb. '—A,. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 


Feb -W. W. Keynolds, Doon, lowa 
Feb. 1)—W. F. Merfeld and M. V. Brun- 
ne’, Greene, Iowa. 
Feb. '°—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. \i—H, A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 
Feb. 11—J. J. Castile, Inwood, lowa. 
Feb. '|—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
6 ‘2—S. O. Smaliing, La Porte City, 
Feb. 1%. -D, B. Smith, Mission Hill, S. D. 
Feb. 16 an Bros., Platt te, BS. D. 
Feb. 1(—Ralph Bartels, Sioux Center, Ta. 
Feb. i—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, D. 
Feb. 1§—Hugh Irwin, Ireton, Towa. 
Feb. i8—C, P, Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Feb. °—J. P. Hanson, Beresford, S. D. 
Feb —H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 
Feb M. A. McWilliams, Wall Lake, Ta. 
Feb. 2:—Painter & Wendt, Canton, S. D. 
mr 4—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
wee. »—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Nov. '3—Clarence M. Hays, Rodman, Ia. 
“ —Frank Tf. Pemberton, lowa Falls, 
OV E 
Jan, FE. Gritters, Hull, Iowa. 
—_ ~Ellerbroek’s Hog Farm, Sheldon, 
own 
Jan -Wm. Groters, Boyden, lowa. 
Jan. °2—A, @. Lanham, Sheldon, lowa. 
Jan. -B. F. Marinion, Farmington, Ia. 
Feb. 2—E. C. Forest, Miles, olwa. 
Feb SJ. E. Baxter, Walnut Grove, 
ma —E. 8S. Dyas & Sons, Bellevue, 
f 
Feb. i—Carl A. Rosenfeld, Kelley, Iowa. 
Feb Robinson Bros., Morton, Il. 
Feb Henry Derr, Remsen, towa. 
Fet -~Henry Bres. Co., Sheidcn, Iowa. 
Fei —E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Feb. —Fred Cox & Son, Keithsburg, Ill. 
Feb W. E. Willey, Steele City, Iowa. 
Feb J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb. 5, 1915—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ta. 
Feb. '|—James Lawler, Clare, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—B. R. Bohstedt, Victor; lowa. 
Feb. (S—J. H. Fitch, Lake City. Iowa. 
ne —L. S. Fisher & Son, Hdgewood, 
Feb —O. C. Nicholson, Lohrville, Iowa. 
Fup —W. W. Griffith, Lanesbero, Iowa. 
eb. °2—-R, R._ Blake, Dallas Center, Ia. 
Feb -Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Towa. 
re —M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Towa. 
es —C. L. Thuirer, Foster‘a, Towa. 
feb... —F. G. Paul. Marshalitow'n. Towa, 
Me. '—W. S. Austin, Dumort, Towa. 
8 “—C. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
Mar. “—Geo. Holtinrake, Kei thsburg, Ti. 
FIAMPSHIRES. 
ong 2—F, O, Peterson; Galva, Towa. 
J. 


—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa. 





CHESTER WHITES. 
Jan. 26—Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—Alden Anderson, Story City, Ia. 
Jan. 28—W.. T. Barr, Ames, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Ia. 
Keb. 9—B. M. Boyer & Sons, barming- 
_ton, Iowa. 
Feb. Peter D. Bouchard, Elk Point, 
Feb. 16—F. W..La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Feb. 17—B. H. Kahl, Bi uffalo C enter, la, 
Feb. _——— F. & W. M. f antz, New Hamp- 


e 
_ 
° 
2 
= 


“3 Tracy & Sons, Greene, Ia. 
Feb. 24— John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, la. 
: PERCHERONS, 
Nov. 19—Clarence M. Hays, Rodman, Ia. 
Dec. 8—W. S. Corsa, Whitehali, Il. 
Dec. 16—C. F. Jones, Rippey, lowa. 
Dec. 17—Brown & Walker, Clarinda, Ia.; 
dispersiou sale. 

SHROPSHIRES., 
Jan. 15—T. E. _Bly, Bre deinen Minn, 


Swociel Notes to Julioistvigues 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, \owever, can usually be inserted if received 
as Jate as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


For good Angus bulls call on or write 
O,. R. Stevenson, of Quimby, Iowa. They 
are desirable from any viewpoint. 














Armagh Farm Jerseys are advertised 
elsewhere in this issue, the herd including 
Island stock, and being strong in Com- 
bination blood. 


The Hereford sale of C. B. Smith has 
been indefinitely postponed. It was to 
have been held November 23d and 24th, 
being a dispersion of the herd. 


Howard Dunn, of Aledo, Ill, is offering 
some very b.g type Poland China boars 
that will sat:sfy critical buyers. Some of 
them have won prizes at the Mercer coun- 
ty fair in a strong class, and in addition 
they descend from the best of ancestry. 
Buyers can confide a mail order to Mr, 
Dunn and be assured of receiving a good 
young boar at a moderate price. 


Poland China boars of spring farrow, 
weighing 100 to 175 pounds each, are be- 
ing offered by Verne G. Felter, of Wash- 
ta, Iowa, at $20 to $25 each. Several extra 
good pigs are among the lot, and all are 
smooth and thrifty. Mr. Felter pays par- 
ticular attehtion to quality, and we can 
assure our readers that should they de- 
cide to order a boar from him, they will 


| get one fuliy up to the description he will 
|; give you. 
|; and write him for particulars. 


Look up his card in this issue 


The fourth annual poultry and dairy 
show of the King City Improvement As- 
sociation, King City, Mo., will be held 
December 2d, 3d and 4th. Eighteen hun- 
dred dollars in premiums are offered. Full 


| particulars concerning the show can be 


| either bred or with 


had by writing Walter S. Smith, super- 
intendent of corn department, who, on 
behalf of the association, extends a cor- 
dial weleome to seed corn growers to com- 
pete, and to seed corn growers and farm- 
ers in general to attend. 


Hereford cows and heifers, the former 
calves at foot, and 


the latter bred, also a number of extra 


| good Hereford bulls, are advertised for 


sale by A. J. Minish, Hudson, lowa, in 
this issue. Mr. Minish invites those 
wanting to buy either a Hereford bull or 
females to visit his herd, or he will be 
glad to answer questions by mail. He 
beLeves those who look over his cattle 


' will be well pleased with the quality 


' also a number of good females. 





thereof, and the very reasonable prices 
he makes thereon. 

Clegg Bros., of Ainsworth, Iowa, ad- 
vise us they will hold their annual sale 
some time in January, 1915. Jeffery & 
Wallace will join them, -and altogether 
they will consign the best lot of Scotch 
cattle that they have ever listed for saie. 
Ten cho.ce young bulls by their great 
herd bull, The Callant, will be listed, and 
Our read- 
ers can expect to find tops of the breed 
in this sale. Full particulars will be 
found in these columns in later issues. 

A December Poland China herd boar 
prospect is being offered by Mr. Frank 
Rainier, of Logan, lowa. He stands 32 
inches high, is 54 inches long, 53 inches 
at heart and flank; good bone, feet, back 
and hams. A couple of early spring. boars 
«re also of high order, and a lot of choice 
April boars are for sale. Mr. Rainier has 
also a couple of Shropshire rams for sale, 
Look up the change in Mr. Rainier’s card 
in this issue, and get in touch with him 
before the good ones are ail gone. 

Ed Anderson, Alta, lowa, who has made 
a splendid success of breeding and selling 
Chester White p.gs of the most des:rable 
sort, writes: “I will seil my herd boar, 
Heskett’s Crown, for $i.0, after Novem- 
ber 12th. lie is a long bodied, smooth, 
growthy ‘fellow, right up on his toes. He 
won at two state fairs this fall, and ought 
to be cheap at $100. I have ten spring 
boars weighing 150 and 170 pounds, while 
they last at $25 each, and seven fall boars 
weighing 3.0 pounds, to close out at $35 
each, and I will ship C. O. D. anywhere 
if desired.” Mr. Anderson's pigs have 
been immuned, and he will be glad to 
have you v's't his herd or write for de- 
scription and prices, on either the herd 
boar offered for sale or on the younger 
pigs. 

Messrs. L. S. Fisher & Son, of Edge- 
wood, Iowa, claim February 18th for a 
Poland China sale. In calling this sale, 
Messrs, Fisher are departing from their 
former custom of disposing of their sur- 
plus brood sows. Previously this firm has 
sold evervthing at private treaty, and 
have never yet been able to supply the 
demand, The firm has hundreds of cus- 
tomers scattered over fourteen states, 





with rot a known dissatisfied one. The 
character of the offering these gentlemen 
will sei merits the consideration of every 
well informed man in search of improved 
Poland China breeding stock. Extreme 
size with feeding quality and popular big 
type Liood lines are the chief character- 
istics. The sale will be one of the winter 
atiractions. Early in February particu- 
lars wil] ve given concerning the event. 


HAYS’ REGISTERED STOCK SALE. 


Next week, Thursday, is the sale of 
Percherons, Short-horns and Poland 
Chines to be held by Clarence M. Hays, of 
todman, Towa. KR, A. Johnson, of Rod- 
man, contributes a few Short-horns that 
include his herd bull, Choice Chief, and 
a March bull calf sired by King Imperial. 
Mr. Hays’ good Scotch herd bull is sell- 
ing, Lurd Lochinvar, and ten of his get. 
Scottish Gwendolin is an N. A. Lind 
bred cow of the Orange Biossom tribe, 
and got by Gwendoline Lad Her March 
heifer calf is setling, she by Lord Lochin- 
var. Lindridge Victoria is a fourteen 
months daugniter of Secret Sultan; he by 
Sultan, and out of the $3,500 cow, Vic- 
toria of Village Park 3d. The dam of 
Endridge Victoria, Cardinal Victoria, is 
also selling, she being a daughter of 
Barmpton Bud. She has a bull calf at 
foot. A twenty-three months daughter 
of Imp. Gladys Dualmeny is selling, the 
dam being one of C. E. Claurk’s importa- 
tion. Ramsden Girl, a three-yeur-old of 
Mr. Huys’ own breeding, got by Roan 
Gloster, is selling, and her daughter, 
Ramsden Girl 2d, by Lord Lochinvar, Ada 
Marr A. is a young cow of the Dorothy 
tribe, got by Knight’s Pride. , Her daugh- 
ter, Lady Marr, by King Dorothy, is also 
selling. wo other daughters of King 
Dorothy are selling; another is by Imp. 
Morning Star, and still others by Rook- 
wood Champion. There are four Per- 
cheron mares broke to harness, one a 
splendid six-year-old. Three of their 
spring colts are selling, two fillies and a 
stallion. The Poland China offering is 
made up of both boars and gilis of spring 
and summer farrow, and are of the me- 
dium type. We feel quite safe in pre- 
dicting that gvood values will be obtained 
for the money at this sule. The stock has 
not been fitted for the occasion. Endridge 
Farm, where the sale will be held, is lo- 
cated between Rodman, on the Rock 
Island railroad, and Cylinder, on the Mil- 
waukee. Parties will be met at both 
points, coming by train. ‘There is yet 
time for the catalog. Read the final an- 
nouncement in this issue. 


THE MUNDY SHORT-HORN SALE, ON 
WEDNESDAY. 


Next Wednesday, the 18th, is the date 
set for the dispersion of the Oakbluff 
herd of Short-norns, of which Mr, Wm. 
Mundy is proprietor, of Washta, olwa. 
There are a lot of good things to be sold 
at this sale, and to those interested we 
simply wish to drop a hint that it would 
be well to be on hand. ‘The last sale held 
at Oakbluff Farm was bargain day for 
the buyérs. One purchaser alone cleared 
up several hundred dollars within a few 
months thereafter. November 18th is a 
busy time. ‘fhe man but slightly inter- 
ested will be in the corn field. Just re- 
member that these good Oakbluff cattle 
are going to change ownership regardless 
of those who stay at home. Such cows as 
Lancaster Ducness 2d will look mighty 
good in some breeder’s herd, with her 
good roan cuw calf by one of Harding's 
Sultan bulls that came out into northwest 
Iowa at a cost of $7v0. There are others, 
too, right along in her class. For in- 
stance, Lady Ordeus 2d, by Imp. Cock 
Robin, and out of Imp. Belle of Ordeus, 
is a show cow; a cow that was in the 
money at the leading western state fairs. 
Such proven producers as Nonpareil 80th 
are only to be had at dispersion sales. 
She has produced four good herd bulls, 
one selling fur $500, and she sells with a 
bull calf at foot, and in caif again. She 
crosses weli with any of the different 
bulls with which she has been mated. Mr. 
Mundy is fortunate in having three good 
daughters of Imp. Scottish Pride, a_ bull 
that as a sire of females is held in high 
esteem wherever known. His best son, 
no doubt, was Superbus, a bull success- 
fully shown by the Ardmore people, and 
was sold at their dispersion sale for 
$1,000, to C. E. Clark, of St. Cloud, Minn., 
and in the hands of Leslie Smith won 
first honors at leading strows in this coun- 
try and in Canada. Few daughters of 
Imp. Scottish Pride are for sale today. 
We again wish to call attention to the 
herd bull, McNonparei, and also to his 
May yearling son, Decorator, which is a 
strong likeness of his sire. McNonpareil 
has proved worthy to head aimost any 
herd. [Pecorator promises to be his equal. 
A couple of yearling Scotch sons of Fair 
Knight and Master Missie are selling. 
Full particulars are to be obtained from 
the catalog, which wiil be gladly mailed 
to all upon request. Note the final an- 
nouncement in this issue. 


ENGLE & SONS’ HEREFORD SALE, 
NOVEMBER 25TH. 


A Hereford cattle sale that should at- 
tract a good many buyers because of the 
good individual merit and choice breed- 
ing of the offering, is that advertised by 
Jesse Engle & Sons, Sheridan, Mo., to be 
held Wednesday, November 20th. The 
offering numbers over fifty head, and in- 
cludes a fine bunch of Beau Blanchard 
heifers, most of the best being out of J. 
B. dams. Beau Blanchard, hke-J. B., has 
proven himself a sire of greut merit, a 
number of his calves developing into first- 
class show animals. There are around 
fifteen bulls in the offering, mostly by 
Beau Blanchard, and ineluding a full 
brother to Beau Blanchard 2d, the show 
bull that Messrs. Engle sold last year for 
$1,000. They also include a stylish twe- 
year-old bull, called Prince Albert, which, 
with the good yearling bulls, including a 
senior yearling show bull, will give buy- 
ers a good selection for herd headers. 
Among the two-year-old heifers are sev- 
eral choice ones sired by Thick Fellow, he 
by Imp. Ross, and having the same dam 
as J. B., the show bull that made such a 
good record in this herd. The younger 
heifers include last year’s crop, and are 
choice. One of them, called Ruth Blan- 





chard, is a good junior yearhng show 
heifer, being smooth and having splendid 
depth and thickness. There are half a 
dozen cows in the offering, ana the rest 
are heifers, mostly two-year-olds and 
yearlings. Those not sired by Beau Blan- 
chard are bred to him, and the caitle are 
in good breeding condition. See amnounce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue, and write 
at once for the sale catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


PEMBERTON’S POLAND CHINA SALE, 


November 25th, Mr. Frank ‘T. Pember- 
ton, of lowa Falls, lowa, will hold a pub- 
lic sale of his big type Poland Chinas, 
consisting of five bred sows, thirty spring 
boar pigs, and twenty-five spring gilts. 
Leading big type blood lines comprise the 
Pemberton herd, as a perusal of the .an- 
nouncement on another page of this issue 
will reveal. The herd has been vaccinated 
with the simultaneous method, so that 
there should be no danger in transferring 
this stock to any section of the country. 
Furthermore, Mr. Pemberton guarantees 
these hogs to be breeders. Mr. Pember- 
ton has one of the good herds in his sec- 
tion of the state, and this offering is be- 
ing selected from two farms which Mr. 
Pemberton owns and operates. He is put- 
ting in his choicest stock. He realizes it 
will be rather late to hope for the support 
of the. best breeders, inasmuch as they 
will undoubtedly be supplied. However, 
he is selling boars good enough to head 
good herds. They are going to go at the 
high dollar. Those wanting a good bvuar 
or a few gilts for breeding purposes will 
do well to be on hand at this sale. Look 
up Mr. Pemberton’s announcement, and 
write him for a catalog. Mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 


PUFAHL’S POLAND CHINAS. 


It is always a pleasure for us to rec- 
ommend the herd of Poland Chinas owned 
_by Mr. G. Pufahl, of Luana, iowa. Mr. 
Pufahl has a lot of young boars on hand 
and for sale just now, that a lot of buyers 
wanting boars are overlooking. Mr. Pu- 
fahl is one of the most successful hog 
raisers among the writer’s acquaintances. 
The large number he raises, and the uni- 
formity of type and size are such as to 
make any farmer independent even al- 
though he raises them for pork. Mr. 
Pufahl has so many good boars to pick 
from that there is no troubie in getting 
one to suit. And the funny part of it is 
that he is pricng them at the ridiculously 
low price of from $25 to $35 each. We 
have feit many times that Mr. Pufahl 
would sell more hogs if he asked more 
money. We are very certain of this; and 
that is that they are worth more than 
he asks. He keeps good, big boars at the 
head of his herd always, and he keeps 
everything pertaining to the herd and 
the farm up in shape. Mr. Pufahl has 
been breeding pure bred Poland Chinas 
for the past twenty-six years, and has 
never, to his knowledge, sent out a pig 
or hog that did not fully satisfy the buy- 
er. He is offering, besides the boars, a 
lot of spring, winter and fall yearling 
gilts that are simply great. He will sell 
them open, or he will keep and breed 
them to his new August yearling herd 
boar, Big Exception, a 525 -pound pig with 
great bone, depth of ham and body, and 
a great, good boar. He is a great-grand- 
son of Dorr's Expansion on the sire’s side, 
and his dam is one of the great big type 
sows of the breed, Big Giantess, a grand- 
daughter of the noted Big Surprise. Write 
Mr. Pufahl, or, better yet, go and see him, 
wis card may be found regularly in our 
advertising columns. 


BIG TYPE BOARS FOR SALE. 


B. F. Marmion, Farmington, Iowa, has 
one of the reaily good herds of big type 
Poland Chinas, headed- by superior herd 
boars of the best big type breeding. He 
is now offering some good boar pigs for 
sale, sired by his senior herd boar, Won- 
der Jumbo, including several choice ones 
out of M.’s Giantess, the best sow in the 
herd, and one of the best big type sows 
in any herd. The boars are deep bodied 
and good, and have hots of quality, which 
they inherit from both sire and dam. 
Wonder Jumbo is a son of Nebraska 
Wonder, by A Wonder. He is a big, 
smooth hog of good type, showing‘a full 
heart girth, a good back, full quarters and 
a good head. Big Clarinda, by Big Joe, 
and out of Wonder Giantess, by Mastodon 
Wonder, is another good big type herd 
boar, owned by Mr. Marmion: and he is 
also using the young hog, Long Defender, 
by King Defender, his dam being Lady 
Wonder 2d, by Long Wonder, by old A 
Wonder. The herd has been immuned and 
is in good shape, as was recently ob- 
served by a Wallaces' Farmer representa- 
tive. Mr. Marmion will hold his brood 
sow sale January 26th, and will have a 
splendid offering, particulars of which will 
be given Jater. See ad and write Mr. 
Marmion, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
if interested in buying. 


FISHER’S POLAND CHINA BOARS. 


Read Fisher & Son’s Poland China ad 
in this issue. L. S. Fisher & Son, we re- 
fer to, at Edgewood, lowa. We visited 
these gentlemen recently, and we found 
thirty young boars for sale, and every 
ofie worthy to go out on mail order. The 
Fishers have certainly got the goods. 
They have a boar in Giant Wonder that 
possesses practically eve&ything sought 
for in big type boars. He is by Giant 
Standard, therefore a half-brother to the 
grand champion 1,060-pound boar at Des 
Moines this year, and we wish to say 
that Giant W ‘onder is mighty near if not 
quite as good a boar. His dam was by 
A Wonder 143421. The young boars of- 
fered are by Giant Wonder, F.’s Long- 
fellow, Long Chief and Baron, all big 
type boars. The four or five boars by 
Baron are out of dams by A Wonder A. 
Analyze their pedigrees and you will find 
them made up exclusively of the best 
known sires. We direct especial atten- 
tion to a November 7th yearling by Giant 
Wonder. This is a phenomenal boar, a 
genuine herd header such as many breed- 
ers have looked for in vain. He is a boar 
that earlier in the season would easily 
have commanded one hundred dollars. 
Much less will buy him now. A word to 
the wise should be sufficient. 
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SHORT.HORNS. 





Reduction Sale— 
Scotch Short-horns 


Cows and heifers, anum- 
ber with calves at foot, and 
others well advanced. 

Also four bulls of serv- 
iceable ages, and including 
jour Cumberland herd bull. 
j)Herd strong in best Scotch 
jand Cruickshank blood. 
/ individual merit will suit 

iminating buyers. 






4 Will sella man what he 
wants—one oracar. They 
are priced to sell quick. 

H. Ss. a oof Ww. B. DUNCAN 
CLEARFIELD, 1OWA 





Short-horn Bulls 
FOR SALE 
from 9 to 21 months old, 
Weights from 700 to 1400 Ibs. 
each. Good ones. Come and 
see us or write. 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa 


reeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORNW CATTLE 


STOCK FOR SALE ; 
of choice Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. 
dress as above. 








Ad- 


E L LE VERNON D Ts Short-horns— 
F Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 lbs. butter and 15599 
be. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. butter and 
5401 Ibs. milk: Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
md 11290 lbs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
ecord of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. Write us your wants No cheap stock to 
offer. tesidence in town. H. L. COBB @ 
SON, Eahepensenece, fowa. 


me r i 
The Grand Selection 
Champion 
heads ourherd of Scotch Short-horns. Young 
tock for sale of choicest breeding and individual ex- 
‘ellence. Farm one mile from Milwaukee depot. 
G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 


MapleLawn Short-horns 


Eight red bulls for sale from 12 to 18 months old, the 
set of Oakland King 365772. Farme rs’ bulls 
tt farmer's prices. Also 20 big Poland-China spring 
oars by the 1.000 lb. Big Peter 154755. 

c. K. HANSON « SON, Nashua, Towa 




















20 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls 1s from 
8 to 20 months old, 8 reds and 12 roans; several 
herd bull prospects among them. These bulls are in 
sood flesh, and are well grown. and are sired by my 
former herd bull, Burwood Duke, a son of Whitehall 
King, and the younger ones are sired by Anoka Mar- 
hall by Whitehall Marshall. F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, la. 


GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912; a red necked 
roan, with level lines, low set and blocky: sired by 
Challenger 337833, dam Fairy Maid 4th by First in the 
Ring 162100. Also 8 other young bulls, reds and roans. 
mostly Scotch. Prices right Write J. M. BLY, ee i. 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


offers for sale five bulls of serviceable ages, and a 
few cows and heifers. Write for particulars or visit. 


JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, la. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
n good breeding condition and ready for service; 
ired by Suitan Regular 850515. 
.J. WEL KINSON, R. 2. 

















Cc olfax, Iowa 
Wo Sec etch 
Or 2 red, calved Nov. 


Hera Headers For Sale— 
gn out of Daisy Alice by 


11, 1912, got by Athene’s 
Imp. Alice’s Ensign; 
he other a roan. calved Ju y 27, 1913, by Myste Ensign 
" t of Kinellar Rose by Imp. Kinellar Stamp. These 
mulls are both good and will be sold worth the money. 
YAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa. 


Scotch Short- horn Bulls For Sale 


neluding a show yearling, out of Imp. Scarlet Ban- 
so an extra good Cruickshank Gardenia 
earling, and others. 


4. PRICHARD & SON, 
15 Short-horn Bulls 15 


Scotch and Scotch topped: sired by King 
Nonpareil 347290; from 10 to 20 months old; reds and 
in color; right in form and price. Also as 
nany heifers. Write or visit us. 

WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., Ill. 


20 Scotch Topped Short-horn 


Bulls, 6 to 20 months old, sired by Improver 297143 
nd Sultan’s Banner 358753. 


3URT H. NEAL, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa 

















Wainut, lowa 








roans 








RED POLL. 


RR enn 
Maple bull calwes and a 

choice Geove Red Polled good bunch of heifers 

jorsale. W. B. DANFORTH, Little Cedar, Iowa. 





BERKSHIRES. 


Are Cholera 

Farmstead Farm Berkshires fi. nunc 
We have three times won the grand silver trophy 
it the great lowa State Fair. We now have for sale 
i yearling, Dec. and 20 March and April boars—the 
long. smooth, growthy kind, and at reasonable prices. 
FORREST Ss. McPHERSON, Stuart, Ia. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize winning stock—roy- 
ally bred—of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 


C. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





Cresco, lowa 




















Dispersion Sale 


for sale. The best we have 
and few have better. 

Three gre 
to Duchess of Lancaster 
for $1200. 
Archer; 
Nonpare 

The herd bull, 


one a Duchess of Gloster. 


and in calf make up the list. 
For catalog address F 


WM. MUNDY, 





of Scotch and Scotch Topped 


SHORT-HORNS 


AT 


Gakblutt Farm, Washta, 
Cherokee County, lowa, 
Wednesday, November (8 


But for the lack of competent help this herd would not be 
bred and bought are catalogued, 





at daughters of the famous Imp. Scottish Pride go 
in, among them Lancaster Duchess 
cow calf by a $700 Sultan bull. 
12th, grand champion cow in the 
hands of Thos. Johnson at all leading shows and that was sold 
Other good matrons are Empress 2d by Craven 
Nonpareil 80th by Master of the Ring; 
Queen by Bapton Sovereign; Lady Ordens 2d by Cock Robin; 
Oakbluff Victoria by Victor Blossom. 
il, Mary Ann of Lancaster, Empress and other Cruick- 
shank tribes are well represented. 

McNonpareil, 
winner, and in fiesh weighs 2200 lbs. 
the most valuable sire ever in this section of Iowa. 
May yearling son of his is almost his exact likeness. 
young bulls by Fair Knight 2d and Master 


Some choice young heifers and also cows with calves at foot 


P. McGUIRE, Auctioneer 


of Oakbluff Herd 





2d and her beautiful roan 
The cow is nearly a full sister 


Sovereign 


The Secret, Victoria, 


is selling, an Iowa state fair 
He is without question 
A Scotch 
Two 
fissie are selling, 


Washta, iowa 








CHESTER 8 ce oA 


Chester White Boare Boars 


Two good fall boars, two of January farrow and 
spring boars forsale. Sires: Good Choice, Mo % 
arch Jr. and Victor Boy. Moderate prices to 
move them soon. 

HH. E. ROBINSON, 


Cholera immune Chester Whites 


A few fall boars and a lot of spring pi gs Of both 
gexes, the large type, for sale. They were Vacein- 
ated with the double treatment with extra good 6uc- 
cess. Best bloodlines, Everything guaranteed, 
WM. MEIER, Hedrick, kK Towa 


Ghester Whites _ 





Correctionvilie, Ta. 

















April boars and gilts, vigorous breeding , yadition, 
plenty of length, good all around, close}, culled, 
Boars 2s uniform as so many peas in a@ pod alsed 
45 from 5 sows. Immunized with double tre; iment 
Prices right. ©. P. WAGNER, Grandvi lows, 

A choice lot of good big spring boars, sired by Car- 
dina! out of prize winning sows. Won 5 first 5,2 see. 
or ds, 3 thirds, 1 fourth at Marshall Co. fair; 1st, 94 
and 3d on boar pigs. For sz 7. at reasonal prices 
Call or write. , om yu 1409. O. J. BRovHA! Colo, Ia. 


Barr’s Chester | Whites 


won firsts and grand championship on herd boars at 
Iowa state fair this year. Choice boars of prize wip. 
ning blood for sale. Call or write. 


Ww. T. BARK, Ames, Iowa 


— 
wilt 
| O.1.C. Boars 24,2018 9iih avstiy, on 


"pe ecial 
prices. cc. RE. BEATY, Astoria, F 





FE linels 





O I ( AND CHESTER W HITE bears 
- cand gilts, ail ages. Prolitic, large 
type, cholera immune. Fred Rue bush, Sciota, I, 





TAMW OnTMS. 


DIR I eee 


KNOLL SLOPE FARM 


lowa’s Pioneer Tamworth Herd 
—_ are intere . «tin the best. C _ and look them 
¢. ROUP, Prop. 
R. 2, 





Pp 0. address mason. lowa. 
Farm 8 miles southwest of lowa City. 


TAMWORTHS 


at the “*‘Sowa Bell Herd” farm bred in the 
pur}ie at farmers’ prices. 


c. S&S. MULKS, Riceville, towa 
Tamworth Boars and Gilts For Sale 


Have 25 good, growthy boars of April and May far- 
row, sired by such boars as Greenwood Amber, twice 
grand champion, Appalachian King and Pine Ridge 
Glenn. Also 25 choice gilts that I will offer open, 
All pigs immune. J, B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa, 


TAMWORTHS 


Greenwood Stock Farm has about 30 head of good 
spring boars for sale. Herd headed with the best of 
blood. Come and see, or write for prices. 

J. W. JUSTICE & SONS, Halona, lowa 





























CHESTER WHITES. 


PLAINVIEW FARM CHESTER WHITES 


Fifty head of choice boars for sale, mostly sired by the grand champion, Don Raymore; 


a few by last year’s lowa grand champion, Chief of All, 
lines, backed up by a line of champions, not excelled in any other herd, 


of March and April farrow. and fall yearlings. 
Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


The dams of these boars are of old standby blood 
Some very promising herd headers 


L. GC. REESE, Prescott, lowa 





MODEL HERD OF IMMUNE CHESTER WHITES 


300 Ibs., to close out at €35; 
Will ship C. 


Seven fall boars, wt. 
while they last, #25 each. 
fairs, 1914, a large, smooth fellow; 
Later will have for sale about 20 gilts bred to him. 


growthy fellows. 
O. D,. anywhere. 
first check for 8100 gets him. 
Call or write. 


Ten. spring boars, wt. 150 to 175 Ibs., 
Will also sell first prize boar at Ohio and Michigan 


ED ANDERSON, Alta, lowa 





Kahl’s Chester Whites 


Fifteen of the best aad big- 
gest fall boars for sale we 
ever owned. Also a top lot 
of spring boars with great 
length, heavy bone, best of 
feet and backs. Sires— 
Chickasaw Kossuth 20279 and Best Ke- 

ards 19171. None better—few as good. 

- KH. KAHL, Buffalo Center, Lowa 

Bred sow sale February 17th. 





Hoovers’ Chesters 


Herd headed by Wonder 18069, 
Des Moines in 1911, 


winner of first at 
and a great sire of herd headers 
and prize winners. Coutroler, Indiana Boy, Good 
News and Echo also fn service. 

Stock of al! ages, either sex, forsale. Customers 
are furnished free livery to and from farm. Call or 
write. Phone 92-U. 


W. A. HOOVER, Oskaloosa, lowa 





American ‘Herd of 


Ghester Whites 


Fifty spring boars to offer, 10 fall boars. About 
one-half are by our great prize winner and sire of 
prize winners, Chief Select. Balance are by 
Hiawatha, Royal Commander, Outlook 
and Gold Mime. We welcome you to our herd. 
The Chesters have made good for us. We offer you 
only the best. Bred sow sale January 27th. 
ALDEN ANDERSON, Story City, lowa 


ANDERSON’S 


Ghester Whites 


A few fall and spring boars for sale, sired by Big 
Ben 22737 and Grand Duke 25053. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction and will ship on approval, C.0.D. Have 
my first dissatisfied customer to hear from. AJl 
pigs cholera immune. 


J.P. ANDERSON, Alta, lowa 





Improved Chester Whites 


150 spring pigs to offer that have been double treat- 
ed. 9) head are by our first prize, 1915, Sioux City 
winner, Gold Medal 27023, a very large hog. 
Our brood sows are mostly by Silver Mine, first at 
Sioux City, 1912. Young boars offered show length 
and thrift. 

We welcome correspondence and inspection. 


M. H. ROUNDS, Le Mars, lowa 





0.1. G. and Chester White Swine 


We won at the Illinois State Fair 9 firsts, 5 seconds 
and 5 championships, including both grand cham- 
pions. At Wisconsin State “air we won 12 firsts, 5 
seconds and all championships. We now have 100 
boars of the hig bone kind, also 400 fall pigs and 175 
gilts toselect from. All stock shipped C. O. D. and 
registered free. 

HARRY T. CRANDELL 


R. 2, Cass City, Mich. 








20 immune GHESter White Boars 


forsale. Large, rangy type. Also a few gilts 
of March and April farrow. 


A. B. GRANT, 
The Tracys’ Chester Whites 


118 spring pigs, the finest ever. Also 45 of last fall 
farrow. Sires—CHICKASAW 8D 27029, BELLAIR 16969, 
Srr Hannaw, Cuickasaw Kossura and HampTon 
JOKER. Boars for sale. 

J. B. TRACY & SONS, Greene, Iowa 


125 CGhester Whites 


Boars and gilts to offer from five different sires, 
bred for bone, size and quality, leading blood lines. 
Can furnish old customers with new blood. Prices 
reasonable. Write or come and see me. 
¥. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, Lowa 


lowa Falls, lowa 











Stoll’s Chester Whites 


Boars and gilts, cholera immuned and big type, big 
boned and lengthy. Sires, Iowa Chief 26993 and 
Combination Last; a few by others. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


WM. STOLL, Le Mars. Iowa 


SOME GOOD CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


A June yearling that looks like a herd header tome. 
Sire, Hampton Joker, dam by Sir Hannah. 
A few good fall and spring boars that go at farm- 
ers’ prices. 

GEO. H. BOBST, Hampton, Iowa 


Ghester White Boars 


of March and April farrow—good, rugged fellows. 
All are by White Captain, a son of White Won- 
der by Crescent. Price from $25 to $35 while they last. 


F. BOLLMAN, Wall Lake, lowa 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero, with 
breeding and merit. 
Biackbirds—Ericas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females for sale, 
Prices reasonable. 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Ill. 











‘ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Most of them by the show bull Morning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Some 

choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices. 

Call or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


Alpine Herd of Aberdeen-Angus 


Eight choice young bulls to offer—Black- 
birds, Blackcaps and Ericas. Seven are by Actor 
Prince, he by the champion sire, Imp. Prince 
Felix of Ballindalloch. One bys Imp. Ear! Eric of 
Ballindalloch. Straight, square bulls, heavy boned 
and possessing breed character. A number are qual- 
ified to head pure bred herds. 

For particulars, address 


0. R. STEVENSON, Quimby, Cherokee Go., lowa 
Angus Cattle For Sale 


Six cows with calves, four yearling heifers and one 
buil, all good; cows are daughters of Imp. Elfiock 
and the calves and yearlings are by Black Poet 145247. 
Priced for quick sale. 
EDGAR BRUNER, Toledo, lowa 


Angus Cattle For Sale 


Both sexes, all ages: good individuals, good blood 


Williamsburg, lowa 











lines. Come to see us or write. We can please you. 
R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchelivilie, lowa 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
rrr 


Live Stock for Sale 


Cholera immune spring boar pigs of the Duroc ~~ 
sey, Berkshire, Chester White, Poland-Cbina an 
Hampshire breeds; one Short-horn bull; Hampshire 
and Oxford yearling rams. Address 


FARM DEPARTMENT 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 








Tag your stock—best and 
identifiestion for Hogs, Sheep and 


qheapent mente 
Name, and wesaber stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on req! 

F.S. Burch & Co.,55 W. Minesis Street, Chicago 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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S 
Mr. one of the good herds of Durocs 


ss ALLING HAS GOOD DUROCS. 
O. Smalling, of La Porte City, 
sows, riter visits. He has some very 


that the Wh just now to offer that should 
chore jhose not yet supplied, Especial 


jntere a is directed to one of three of 
atten ne litter. While each of the three 
the ene one in particular possesses 
are “Cvat must necessarily give him a 
merit vie. His back, loin, rib and ham 
high rat'rong characteristics. We could 


are his farther and comment on his good 


go Std legs, full heart-girth and very 
feet rd. Le is big all over and well 
gooe ; turn. He is a son of M. E. 


4 7 very 
Bee oF nd out of the good brood sow, 
Helec line, she being a daughter of Mer- 
Owe Wonder, and her dam was by Chief 
feld's This is most attractive breeding 
addition to the individual excellence 
x ‘ The other two of the same 

splendid pigs, better than the 
of the sixteen boars Mr. Smalling 


ee aire .dy sold at an average of $47. 









Wwe wish to add that the young Crimson 
Wonder boar, Crimson Royai, that Mr. 
Smalling purchased at the top price of 
the Shanks August sale, is holding his 
form ‘ except he is not carrying as 
much flesh as when purchased. He is 
developing a good, strong frame, _ is 
smooth, and has masculine character, Mr. 
Smalling is just beginning to use him 
some on his February 12th sale offering. 
Plenty of gvod things will be forthcoming 
at that time. Meanwhile, if looking for 


a good boar, go and see Mr. Smalling. 


His stock will please you. 
THUIRER’S POLAND CHINAS. 


Some twenty-five big type Poland China 
: irs, weighing from 2.0 to 225 
wis, are being priced from $3) to $35 
eacl Mr. C. L. Thuirer, of Fostoria, 
bs It would seem from the way such 





oot hi been selling for elsewhere this 
fall that Mr. Thu.rer is offering a lot for 
the mo" He goes still further and says 
that e buying a boar from him by 


mail order may return the pig and get his 
money back if the pig is not found as 
good as described, or if for any reason it 
’ t itisfactory. Certainly no one 
fairer. And from our acquaint- 
Mr. Thuirer’s herd we know he 


is no 


could bé 


ance witl > 
has first-class stock. An especially good 
boar is one by Big Model, and out of Sur- 
prise Lady 2d, le is the kind they pre- 
dict to grow into a 1,000-pound boar. He 
sho be at the hegd of some good herd. 
The 1 one or or two other good boars 


lodel, and several by. Thuirer’s 
Hadley, an 800-pound boar, and by Smooth 





Woncer 2d, that are big, husky fellows of 
the genuine big type character. Every- 
thing is immuned, In dealing with Mr. 


Thurer you will be sure of a good hog 
and a square deal. Look up his card and 
write him for any particulars. 


THE BARKLEY-HUETSON DUROC 
SAL 


With reference to the Duroc Jersey sale 
t. be held at the Barkley farm, near 
Sioux Fals, S. D., on next Thursday, No- 
vember 19th, O. P. Huetson writes: “‘I 





will have seven falls ‘boars, six spring 
boars, and two tried boars in this sale. 
They are sired by Sultan, he by King of 
Cocnels Again, and Captain Jim, he by 
Jumbo Jim. Captain Jim will also be 
sold.’ Both Mr. Huetson and Mr. Bark- 


ley are selling an excellent lot of boars in 
this sale, and it should interest every 
reader of WaHtaces’ Farmer wanting to 


buy good Durocs. Plan to attend. 


KRUMM'S POLAND CHINAS. 

Twent big type Poland China boars 
are be ng offered by Mr. Chas. H. Krumm, 
of Postville, Iowa. They are the get of 
the two boars, Long Jumbo and Wonder 
Price. The former is one of Peter Mouw's 
big productions, and a boar ‘that nicks 
espec_ally well w'th the get of Krumm’s 
Chie? Price, a mammoth, smooth Miller 





bred boar, got by Dry Creek Chief, and 
that is the sire of most of the brood 
sows in this herd. Mr. Krumm can fit 


you out with a good boar at a nominal 
price. Mr. Krumm recently purchased a 
new herd boar in Big Black Orange, that 
is ove of the wonders of his kind. He is 





ason of Big Orange, and his dam, Mouw’s 
Maid 2d, is a daughter of the first prize 
Minres¢ State Fair boar, Black Big 
Bone. ( readers will hear from this 


, as'Mr. Krumm is planning on 
a winter sow sale, and will teil Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers about it in good time. 

1 Krumm now if in need of a 


00d boar. 
WILKINSON’S SHIRES AND PER- 
CHERONS. 

R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchellvile, Ta., 
have a w announcement in this issue, 
feminding our readers of the good Per 
enero | Shire stallions and mares they 
iow have for sale. Like other importers, 


ther y 


: ot have as many imported stal- 
lions and mares as usual, but they have 

best of their last season's per- 
lected importation of Shire and 
stallions and mares. They are 
| and in good condition for buy- 
eing loaded with fat. This firm 
rs of Shires and Percherons 
have a nice lot of home bred 
sale. They raised a good lot of 











colts this year, some of them from im- 
ported dams. Messrs. Wilkinson are well 
fixed for the business, owning some 1,500 
acres in a body, and located near town. 
They also maintain a large and good herd 
of pure bred Angus cattle, including some 
imported cows from an importation they 
made several years ago. They have inter- 
urban service from Des Moines and Colfax 
every hour, and would be pleased to have 
our readers interested call on them. See 
announcement and write for other partic- 
ulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


HALE’'S PERCHERONS AND BEL. 
GIANS. 


W. A. Hale, of Anamosa, Iowa, is for- 
tunate in having some exceptionally good 
imported Percherons and Belgians on 
hand, at a time when the war has topped 
the importing of these breeds. His Per- 
cherons include three-year-old stallions 
that weigh a ton and better, and that 
are both acclimated and _ tested. The 
Belgians include several of the best stal- 
lions Mr. Hale was able to select in Bel- 
gium last season, and with the horse 
business practically wiped out in Belgium 
there will be a good demand for the good 
imported ones in this country. In addi- 
tion to the imported Belgians and Per- 
cherons, Mr. Hale has a fine lot of home- 
bred Percherons, and they have more size 
and ‘bone than one usually sees. AS a 
breeder of draft horses, Mr. Hale is a 
success. If you are interested in buying 


good registered Percherons or Belgians 
from a practical, reliable farmer, you 
will do well to visit Grandview Farm, 


owned by W. A. Hale, Anamosa, Iowa. Mr, 
Hale’s business card appears in our ad- 
vertising columns, as a reminder of the 
good stock he has to sell. Later, more 
detailed particulars will be given. 


GOOD DUROC BOARS OFFERED. 


Mr. I. F. Clark, of Terrill, Towa, still 
has a number of those good Duroc Jersey 
boars to offer. He has sold a number to 
those who have visited his herd, In fact, 
everyone who has come to his place look- 
ing for a boar has been so well pleased 
that he has taken ove home with him. 
Mr. Clark is a young man in the business, 
a young nian who is bound to grow. He 
has founded his herd on right principles, 
and is a good caretaker. Those who attend- 
ed the Shanks August sale, and will recall 
the boar Mr. Clark bought that day, will 
realize he has an eye for good hogs. In 
the minds of many, Mr. Clark bought as 
good if not the best High Model boar in 
the sale. He is christened High Model 
Top. Since then Mr. Clark has added a 
son of King the Colonel to his herd. 
We suggest that those in need of a boar 
go and see Mr. Clark’s herd. However, 
he will be glad to give full description and 
quote prices by correspondence if it is 
not convenient to visit him. His card ap- 
pears regularly in our advertising col- 
umns. 

DE YOUNG’S DUROCS. 


We wish to remind our readers that 
Mr. A. J. De Young, of Sheldon, Iowa, 
has around twenty choice spring boars yet 
on hand, weighing 200 pounds each and 
better, that he is priciiig very reasonably. 
Boars from this herd have recently been 
shipped to Kansas, South Dakota and to 
different sections of Iowa, and in each 
instance have given entire satisfaction. 
In dealing with Mr. De Young, you are 
sure of getting a pig as described—a pig 
well worth the money. 


PROPER CARE OF AUTOMOBILE 
TIRES. 

Under this title, a very interesting and 
instructive booklet has been issued by the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, makers of the well-known Firestone 
Non-Skid ard Smooth Tread tires. They 
advise us that any of our readers who 
write for this book, asking for Book No. 
15, will receive it free, and if you would 
like to have a waterproof inner tube case, 
in which to keep your extra inner tube, 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. will 
send you one free provided you give the 
names of automobile tires you use, and 
the name and address of your dealer. Our 
readers will find this tube bag a mighty 
handy thing to have, as it will save the 
wear and tear on inner tubes in carrying 
them in the car. The Firestone adver- 
tisement on page 1505 illustrates the tube 
bag, and it likewise illustrates the Non- 
Skid Firestone tire, this being one of the 
most popular non-skid tires on the mar- 
ket. 


BUY GOOD AUTOMOBILE OIL. 


The buying of poor automobile oil for 
oiling the motor or the gasoline engine on 
the farm, is poor economy. It means 
that instead of having a satisfactory run- 
ning machine, the engine soon wears, and 
that carbon forms. A firm that has-given 
careful study to the subject of the best 
oils for use in automobiles and other en- 
gines, is the Vacuum Oil Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. For,the corvenience of those 
who want good auto oil, they have pub- 
lished a chart table giving the various 
makes of cars, and their recommenda- 
tions as to the best oil to use. This chart 
table is reproduced in condensed form in 
their advertisement on page 1508, and 
they will be glad to have you refer to it, 





Big Type Cholera Immuned 
Poland-China Boars 


for sale. Four choice ones of early farrow, sired 
Wonder Jumbo 207041, one of best boars of the bi 
and out of M.'s Giantess, top sow of the herd. Prices 
reasonable. Call or write. 

sow sale January 26th. 


B. F. MARMION, Farmington, lowa 


literature and copy of the chart, which 
they have issued. Their slogan in the 
advertisement is “Stop Wasting Oil,” and 
they point out how you do waste oil when 
you use a lubricant that is not the best 
for the purpose. The literature they have 
issued not only tells with regard to oiling 
the automobile, but also oiling portable 
engines, stationary engines, tractors, eta. 
and will undoubted! be educational and 
instructive to our readers, and we sug- 
gest that they write the Vacuum Oil Co., 
at Rochester, N. Y., for their booklet, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SATISFACTORY FARM ROOFING. 


Farm roofing which is thoroughly guar- 
anteed, and which has been used on farms 
in all parts of the country, is the Certain- 
teed roofiing of the General Roofing Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill. They give some facts 
about Certain-teed roofing in their ad- 
vertisement on page 1510, and call par- 
ticular attention to some _ interesting 
booklets on roofing which they have is- 
sued. Either a postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring the booklets and full in- 
formation concerning their roofing, and 
the uses for which it is recommended. 


Fishers’ Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Thirty big, husky, heavy boned, stretchy fall and 
spring boars for sale. sired by Giant Wonder 184793, 
F.’s Longfellow 197311, Baron 198841 and Long Chief 
212461—some real herd headers. Prices right; satis- 
faction guaranteed. Herd inspection invited, Write 
for descriptions and prices. 

Bred sow sale February 18th. 


L. S. FISHER & SON 


Route 1 EDGEWOOD, IOWA 


Spring Boars, $20 and $25 


Good April boars sired by our herd boar, Long 
Wonder, and out of sows of Miller, James and Crow 
breeding. VERNE G. FELTER, 
Cherokee County, Washta, lowa 





Imported and Home Bread 


Percheron and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares 


While the war has stopped the importing of Perch- 
eron and Belgian horses, I have on hand a numberof 
tops from one of the best importations of these two 
breeds that was made last season. About 40 head In all 
with more size and bone than usual. Come and see. 
WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


Big Type Pcland - Chinas 


Ten April boars for sale 
with bone and body, will 
weigh 160 to 185 Ibs., sired 
by Longfellow 5th 212159 by 
Giant King 186883, price $25 
to$35. My hogs are healthy, 
have had no cholera for 15 
years. Visitors always wel- 
come. No business transacted on Sundays. 


JACOB NISSEN, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co., | lowa 
Lot Choice Male Spring Pigs for Sale 


Barber stock, prices right. 
0. L. SHEARMAN, irkman, Iowa 


DeYOE’S DUROCS—IMMUNED 


February and April boars, all treated by the double 
method, Geo. M, DeYoe & Son, Mason City, lowa, 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 














PUBLIC SALE OF IMMUNE 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 
lowa Falls, lowa, Wednesday, November 25, 1914 


Am selling a choice offering of 55 spring pigs and 5 bred sows. 30 of the 
pigs are‘boars of extra good quality and of choicest breeding—the pick of 100 
1ead raised on two farms. They are the get of our well known herd boars— 
Maid’s Halvor 1st, Mouw’s Jumbo B, Mastodon Wonder 2d and Long Victor. 
Their dams are by such boars as Long Victor, Mammoth Jumbo, Big Orphan 
2d, Big Orange Equal, Big Chicago, Smooth Wonder 2d and Big Chief. They 
are all guaranteed breeders. Free entertainment at Woods Hotel to those com- 
ing from the C. F. Adams sale at Owassa, Iowa, the day previous. 


Address for catalog, 
FRANK T. PEMBERTON, Iowa Falls, lowa | 





























JOINT SALE OF DUROC JERSEY BOARS 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Thursday, Nov. {9th 


Thirty-five head of spring and fall yearling boars will be offered. A!] well grown and good husky fel- 
lows and immunized. They are the get of such well known boars as Happy Secret’s Col., Mo. 
Model Top, King the Col., L. E. Col., Captain Jim, Me’s Defender King and others of 
equal prominent breeding. Our boars have not been crowded for heavy weights at the expense of fat. 
They are tne business sort in business condition. 

The catalogue gives added information and may be had by addressing elther 


GEO. E. BARKLEY or 0. P. HUETSON, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 














The War Has Stopped the Importing of 
Percherons -~ Belgians 


and has given the corn belt farmer and breeder of registered draft horses his greatest opportunity. 
My barns were filled early with high class stallions and mares, and can sell at reasonable prices. It 
is your golden opportunity while they last. Cail or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Barn in town. 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Mvines, 290 south of Minneapolis, 91 west of Burlington, 180 west of 
Peoria, 216 east of Omaha. 























R. WILKINSON & SONS, MITCHELLVILLE, IA. 


(17 miles east of Des Moines, on electric line and Rock Island Railway) 
Breeders and Importers of 


PERGHERONS AND SHIRES 


20 good mares and a number of high class stallions now for sale, mostly imported, and with lots of bone, size 
and quality. Mares run from one to eight years, and all older mares are in foal. Percheron stallions are 
mostly steel grays. Come and see what we have. You will be pleased. Prices reasonable. Farm near town. 


and to write them for the very interesting | Write as above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 














15 Bulls, 40 Females—55 Head 


Engle & Sons’ Hereford Cattle Sale 


To be held at the farm, 3 miles north of 


‘Sheridan, Mo., Wednesday, November 25th 


We invite admirers of the popular early maturing, profitable ‘‘White Faces’? to our 
public sale, Nov. 25th, when we will sell a very fine bunch of heifers, including some 
show heifers; a few choice cows, and a good lot of young bulls, including two show yearlings, and a two-year-old herd header. 
heifers are mostly by Beau Blanchard, best son of Beau Mischief, others are bred to this superior herd bull or have young calves at foot. 
For other particulars write for the sale catalogue, mentioning w 


FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer 


Sheridan is on the C. G. W. Ry., 57 miles north of St. Joseph; 18 mi. north of the Wabash 


The 


allaces’’ Farmer. 


JESSE ENGLE & SONS, Sheridan, Missouri 


ing at C tion, 6 mi. south of the Iowa line, and 100 mis. w. of Des Moines. 
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320510 and Choice Chief. 


H. S. DUNCAN, L. A. MATESN and 





Short-horn, Percheron and 
Poland-China Sale 


| Endridge Farm, Rodman, Palo Alto County, lowa, 
Thursday, November (9 


\| 30 Scotch and Scotch topped Short-horns, 7 Percherons in the Percheron 
Society of America, and 30 Poland-Chinas. 
and 2 fillies and 1 stud colt. 
In all, 6 bulls. 


Included are herd bulls, 


Four brood mares, all bred, and 


Catalog on application to 





Imp. Orange Blossom 19th... 


Victoria Rose.......... 





Lochinvar 320510. 
Lot 23 
Red Roan; 


Got by Baron Kear 5th 245653...............0.00. Owens Bros, 
Imp. Empress Augusta...... County Vanity 157096... ............sccces m. Duthie 
° Imp. ee Empress..... Northern Star 156829.......Executors of 8. Car 
Lord Lochinvar Et ampbell 
Lot 24 NEVADA SCOTCHMAN 


Red, white marks; 








Royal Duke of Gloster (29901)....... oA. Cru 


Lot? CARDINAL VICTORIA 

ted; calved June 2,194. Bred by 1. Barr & Son. Owned by Clarence M. Hays, 
Got by Barmpton Bud 152945.............6..-005 I. Ba arr & Son 

Amelia Victoria...... ...... Imp. Ducal Crown 97149..............4 A.C = ckshank 

BOBO VICLOTS «200020000 ccccee Commander 79506... ....sccssccsscscscccds Di avidson 

Victoria Rose 2d....... . Scotiand’s Hero 67651..............seed J. & W B. Watt 


ey Imp. Julius (48172 


Imp. Victoria 71st.... ..- Roan Gauntlet (35284)........6..6 weed A. rui icks shank 
Victoria 734.......0.% ...Pride of the Isles (35072 . Cruickshank 
Victoria 45th...........-6-006 Caesar Augustus (isiua)., ee cecscsescceed A. Cruickshank 
Etc. 
Who has Cruickshank breeding nearer the top of the pedigree than this 
Cardinal Victoria has a roan bull calf at foot dropped Sept. 6, 1914, sired by Lord 


LORD LOCHINVAR 320510 
calved March 18, 1909. 
Owned by Clarence M. Hays. 


Calved May 23, 1914. 
Clarence M. Hays. 
Got by King Dorothy 366077 ..... 02.0. econ cee ceeeeees J. W. Eral 











radia! 
Lot 6 L. & G.’s BLOSSOM 
Roan; calved March 12, 1914. Bred by Clarence M. Hays. 
DAMS. SIRES. ~ EDE 

Got by Lord§Lochinvar 320510..............-+e000A. J . ogen 
Scottish Gwendoline Gwendoline Lad 149009 — Mi ichell 
26th Scottish Lady.... Contractor 114847...........+-+ IG.R obit 1s & Son 
8d Orange Blossom..........5th Duke of Hillhurst 22805.......... Georur Murray 


¢ Kshank 











- Cruic Kshank 





Herd Bu 
Bred by A. A. Rogers, Inwood, Iowa, i 





Bred by J. W. Eral. Owned by 




















Scottish Lady 4th.. .......... Knight's Pride 314494.. A, Daven 
J. G. JENSVOLD, Auctioneers CLARENCE M. HAYS, Rodman, lowa Scottish Lady 24... “Clement 290751... --. HD ponent 
BOOTH TE G cn cagvcsesctcces Imp. Scottish Pride 1 543 kms valet Win. Duthte 
. ‘ “ Tels BMRA, 600605008 sacee Imp.cKnight of St. Jobn tok, Ss en Ww. Du 
Parties will be met at both Rodman and Cylinder sale day. Ete. 7. 
——_—____— — TD 
POLAND-CHINAS. POLAND-CHINAS. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
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THUIRER’S 
HADLEY 

198413 
The big show 
boar heads our 
herd. Am offer- 
ing big March 
boars sired by 
Thuirer’s Had- 
ley, and a few 
by Half Ton 
Wonder and 
Thuirer’s 
Smooth Wonder 
2d. Our herd 
contains much 
of Neb. breed- 
ing whichnicks 
well with other 
big type blood. 
Herd double 



















treated, Ad- 
dress or call on 
C. L. THUIRER 


Fostoria, Clay Co., la. . 


Poland-Chinas for Sale 








Three good, big, smooth fall boars sired by B.’s Ex- 
yansion 180285 and out of Lucy's Tec. 5th 430538, a 700 
b. sow; also 65 spring boars coming fine. Most all 
spring pigs are sired by Goliath Jr. 212369, one of 
Farver's Goliath very best sons. My sows are from 
such blood as B.’s Expansion 180285, Smooth Wonder 
45501, Columbia Chief 3d 133689, A Wonder A 176989, 
and others. Come or write me 

W. A. BISSONNETT 
R. 1. Charles City, lowa 


Big Type, Immuned 
Poland-China Boars 


Spring Boars 
Farmers’ Boars 





Fall Boars 
Herd Boars 


Fall boars weight up to400 lbs. Spring boars grow- 
ing too fast to give weights. One yearling herd boar. 
Sires weigh up to 1055 Ibs 

Write for prices and description. 

M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 





FARVER’S BIG TYPE 


Poland-Ghinas 


Thirty-five big spring boars to offer— 
March aud April farrow. Sires: EK.’s Defender, 
Wonder Model, Mericies and Mouw's Jr. 
“Boars have length, best of feet and backs. Some 
extraordinary boars are out of Farver’s 
Goliath dams. 


E. E. FARVER, 


IMMUNE BIG TYPE 
Poland-China Boars 


Sires—Valley Longfellow and G's Big Price 

We are still in the business at the old stand and it 
is a pleasure to show our goods. We make the hog 
business our main issue—all else secondary. 

Remember the name— 
J. M. GLASIER, 


KRUMM’S BIG TYPE 


Poland-Ghinas 


TWENTY BOAR PIGS of March and April 
farrow to offer weighing around 200 Ibs. each in grow- 
ing condition. Also three outstanding yearling boars, 
one a prize winner at the lowa State Fair, 1914, that 
are good enough to head first class herds. L want 
to describe these to anyone wanting a good boar pig. 


CHAS. H. KRUMM, R. 3, Postville, lowa 
SMITH BROS.’ IMMUNE 


BiG TYPE POLANDS 


Forty big boned, big quality, easy feeding spring 
boars for sale, sired by Big A Wonder, 1000 Ibs. 
attwoyearsold. Will also sell King Jumbo, 
a@ yearling herd boar. Call or write. 

Lawler, lowa 


SMITH BROS., R. 2, 


Ira Chase & Sons, Buck Grove, la. 


Breeders of Poland-China Swine 


Fall and spring boars for sale at moderate prices. 
Bred gilts in season. Address as above. 


40 HEAD POLAND-CHINA SOWS 


of spring and fall farrow. Prices reasonable, and 
must be sold in the next 30days. Also have 17 spring 
boars and one tried boar ¢Price’s Giant) to offer. 
Peter Mouw and Ruebel Bros. breeding. _ 

OTIS HOWARD, Marathon, Iowa 


Ocheyedan, lowa 





St. James. Minn. 

















Please mention this papér when writing. 
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40 Immuned Big Type Poland-China Boar Pigs 


for sale at The Pike Timber Stock Farm— March, 
mostly sired by the 100u-lb. boar, Big Wonder 180955, and out of old sows sired by same sized boar, 


quality, 
Jumbo 170495. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, 


April and May farrow. Boars with size, bone and 


BELMOND, IOWA 





Geo. Glynn’s Big Poland-China Boars 


Ten selected double treated, big 


prize Biack Big Bone. Dams by Smooth Jumbo. 
The ten | am offering are the 
tops of a large crop raised. 


lengthy spring boars for sale, sired by Mouw’s Big Sioux by the first 
Smooth Jumbo and Mouw’s Big Sioux are both 900 Ib. boars. 


GEO. GLYNN, Sioux Rapids, lowa 





PEDERSON’S POLAND-CHINAS —IMMUNED. 


Priced from 830 to $50. 


Boars? Wes: spring and fall boats. 
not fat. All big type breeding, growthy, 
and help yourself while they last. 


Bred sow sale February 16th. 


big boned boars. 


Weights from 175 to 350 lbs. and 


Weare pricing them below their value. Come 


G. M. PEDERSON, Dunlap, lowa 





OAKWOOD POLAND-CHINAS 


Immumned fal! and spring boars for sale. 
Qualiry. 


Address C. H. PORTER, 


Dains are our famous 700 and 800 pound Oakwood sows. 


Big, smooth fellows, sired by Smooth Big Bone and Big 


The good ones are moving out rapidly. 


EAGLE GROVE, IOWA 





30 SELECTED BiG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


from the herd that was unable to supply the demand for bred sows last winter. 


Am offering my herd boar, 


Combination Jr.. a sou of Combination, the sire of the champion Blue Valley Chief; a grand, good boar 


every way. 
are the sires of my spring boars. 


Combination Jr. and French’s Choice 
Herd doubie treated. 


Jas. R. French, Marcus, fa. 





Lawler’s BIG Poland-Chinas °37° 2 Ua ee Bene 


Miller’s Choice 178929, sire of grand champion boar at Sioux City, 
One litter by the 1106 pound Long Jumbo; 
one great litter of ten by Chief ag A. 
Big Surprise and Miller's Choice. 
JAS. LAW LER, Clare, Webster County, Iowa. 


198449. 
Moines; 
A Wonder 143421, 
will satisfy as to our having big hogs. 


Miller's Longfellow, Miller's C. 


1914, and Giant’s Equal 


one litter by the 960 lb. Mabel’s Wonder. first at Des 


Dams are by A Wonder 107353, Big Bone. Big Tom, 
A visit to our farm 





KRAMER’S STANDARD POLAND-GHINAS 


Am offering one aged boar, also one big, smooth yearling by Big Wonder, one of the best sons of the 


great A Wonder. Dam, Black Giantess. 
the great sow, Standard Lady 371292. 
breed has produced. Wisitors 


welcome. Write or call on 


Several choice fall and spring boars to offer, mostly out of 
She is the dam and granddam of some of the largest boars the 


J. J. KRAMER, Hospers, Sioux Co.,,lowa 





40 Poland-Chinasours 
-China 

BOARS 

to offer, mostly the get of Big Jones Jr. and 

Tec. Longfellow 2d. Few by Oakwood Pawnee 

2d, and the champion Chief Again Price. Alsoa fall 

boar anda good spring yearliug—litter mate to Big 


Jones Jr. Wecan show more size than in previous 
years. Come and judge the quality. Herd immuned. 


W. 8S. AUSTIN. Dumont, lowa 


Also one good Angus bull to offer. 


Poland-Chinas—Big Type 


Immune Boars for Sale 


Five large early fall boars, five late fall boars, and 
a choice lot of early spring boars. Sires, Gerst- 
dale Prince. Giant Chief. Long Prospect, 
Mastodon King. Expanso. Several 130 Ib. 


spring boars July 9th. 
IDA ROGNESS & SON, Hilis, Minnesota 





Poland-China Big Types 


A dozen late summer yearlings and fall boars for 
sale, sired by Giant King and Black Orange. 
two mammoth boars. Dams are by Big Orange, Big 
Black Jumbo, Big Jumbo and Giant King. You will 
not need to be told these are big types when you see 
them. Price $40 each while they last. 


J. H. FITCH, Lake City, lowa 


Bred sow sale February 18th 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Boars to offer—the big, 
business, pork-making 
kind. Sires — Mastodon 
Wonder 24 215317. 
Few by Big Wonder, son 
and grandson of the two 
renowned A Wonders. 
Sows in herd al] represent 
big type breeding. 

A. VANDER PLOEG, 








Kanawha, lowa 





Big Type Immune 


Poland - China Boars 


Fall boars, winter boars, spring boars, and one herd 
boar, Big Long Wonder. Thirty head of boars sired 
by the 800 pound Black Crow Big Long Wonder and 
Big Mastodon. Write for prices and descriptions. 


J. C, BAILEY, Marshalltown, lowa 
Adams’ Poland-Ghinas 


IMMUNED 
Early March boars for sale of the big Tecumseh 
blood lines, intermingled with the choicest John 
Miller breeding. Also three dandy big September 
boars. Pigs have lots of length and heavy bone. 
Address 
J. E. ADAMS, 





Webster City, Iowa 


70 POLAND-CHINA BOARS 
80 POLAND-CHINA GILTS 


for sale, and I want tosay that they are extra good 
ones. Allaresiredby Giant Look 207741 and 
Palamadez 193233. Great breeding boars. 
That's why we’ve got such good big pigs. You can 
learn a lot more about them by calling on or writing to 


G. PUFAHL, 


The Big Type Poland-China 


Herd boar for sale—Smooth Lo ‘ellow 
214543 and a lot of choice spring boars sired by 
him: also two real good fall yearlings. This is 
smooth, good quality stuff and the prices 
will suit. 


G. LAUSTER, Thornton, lowa 


Luana, lowa 








Poland-Ghina Boars 


All of big type breeding and growthy in makeup. 
Sires, Big Price 183569 and Pawmee Boy 
206565. Few choice January boars, balance spring 
farrow. Address 
Geo. T. Littlefield & Son, Holstein, lowa 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Boars and Its—The big, lengthy kind with 
quality, of March and April farrow; sired by Had- 
ley’s “G"’ 222435 and Chief Insurgent 182859; offered 


at reasonable prices. 
HOWARD DUNN. Aledo, Illinois 





L. W. LARSON, EMMETSBURG, IA. 


Breeder of —~- type gs Chinas. Sires represent- 
ed, Prosperi 


ry ‘ 
Wonder, Big. hens 24. Chief Expansion, etc. Young 
boars for sale. 
suction sales of Reg. stock. 


Herd double treated. Also conduct 
Farm near Graettinger. 


Lauer's Crow, Long Smooth — 





C. Albert Peterson, Kiron, lowa 


Home of the champion Poland-China boar, Ex- 
pander.. April boars for sale by above named 
boar. Few by Big King’s Equal and Expansion’s 
Wonder. Perfect thrift. $30 fer choice. 











Greenbush Farm Boars 


25 cholera immune or (double treated) 200 to 250}, 
March Poland-China pigs. One 400 !b. fall year 
ling. All are sired by the 750 Ib. young boar, Mam. 
moth Chief Price, out of 600 Ib. dams. Litters § to 
12. Above weights taken Oct. 8th. 
Trains met by appointment. Both phones, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


A. L. MASON, Early, Sac Co., lowa 


Ee 
The splendid big Poland-China herd boar 


Clark’s Expansion 19843{ for Sale 


He from Dorr’s Expansion and a Longfellow sow; 
also big fall and spring boars by him. Big, heary 
bone, very lengthy and full of quality. 

HARRY CLARK, Washta. lowa 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Twenty-five Jan. and Feb. boars and gilts for sale, 
sired by TI Wonder 202627. A nice, thrifty jot 
with plenty of length. Spring pigs coming on by 
Woniler Price. All big breeding. 
A F. BOLIN & SON, 











Quimby, Iowa 


immuned Big Type Poland-China Boars 
for sale, of April farrow. Will weigh 175 Ibs. each. 

sred for size, bone and quality. For prices and 
description, write 


H. A. WOHLSDORF, 





Lawler, lowa 





HAMPSHIRES. 


Boles’ Hampshires 


26 SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 
10 FALL BOARS FOR SALE 
Main sire, Wonderful, first prize senior year 
ling at Huron, 1912. Few are by Queen’s Colonel by 
Compeer, and by the champion, Blythedale Rival 
Sows are of choicest prize winning blood. Prices 
and full description by addressing 


R. J. BOLES, Ocheyedan, lowa 
60 Big Type March Boars and Gills 


Order before Sept. ist and 
save money on price and 
transportation. Will sell 
some of our good tried sows 
bred for Sept. farrow. Al- 
Ways asquare deal. Askcut 
tomers or any bank in city. 
MAXWELL & SPANCLER, Creston, lon 


HAMPSHIRES 


24 spring boars and 40 gilts, get of seven noted 
sires; one good yearling boar and a few tried sows. 
All immuned. Only choice stock sold for breeding. 
Two herds to pick from. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Call or write 


Wm. A. Kiudas or A. W. Kludas, Cherokee, lowa 
IMMUNED HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


of prize winning ancestry for sale. Sires: Peter- 
son’s Choice, Cherokee Chief ani DeKalb 
King. Plenty of size and growthiness, no surplus 
flesh. Large herd to select from. Correspondence 
solicited, inspection preferred. 
F. 0. PETERSON, 


Hampshire Swine 


Thirty boars for sale, two of fall farrow, os 
Feb., March and April farrow. Sires, Goldfinder rd 
Hustler. The latter a grandson of Compeer. aa 
strong in General Allen breeding. Double treat 
FRED ZWEMKE, Galva. lows 


Hampshire Pigs for Sale 


from the home of the $550 Nora Duchess and on 
top sows, sired by Messenger Boy, Compeer, pon 
Jack, Gen. Allen, Messenger’s Choice, et reck< 
Boy. by Messenger Boy, heads herd. Boar pigs 

y ‘s) wi 
sale. M. M. EVANS, M. D., Marshallto ty LOE 


Immune Hampshires | 




















Galva, lows 
fn ee 


















Early spring boars and gilts of fine — in 
some tried sows. All prize winning ancesiTy. Keots 
Improver, son of the famous Messenger Boy y will 
Boy, son of J. K. Moore. These are the k nd that w 


please. A. D. LEACOX, Keots. 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS AND SOWS 


Choice ones, sired by the champions Gen. Tip rT) 
Sir Brookview, the latter grand champion 4 
Missouri state fair. Write for catalog. 


ISOM MARTIN, R. 8, Lancaster, Mo 
Hampshire Boars for Sale 


fon for 
of April farrow and in good form and condit 
immediate service. Sired by Pride of Deerhaes 
13415 and out of sows: by Cherokee Lad 129 


43. Priced to sell quick. Write at once. 
ponmES BROS. Viola, Hilinel 














